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KS OGGING is the first step in lumber production; it 
|i is the most difficult, the most complex and the most 
Zp) costly of all the lumbering operations. Woods work 
demands the best in men and machinery; there is no 
place for the weakling, either human or mechanical. In the 
woods, as in few other places, every man is ‘‘his own man’s 
man.”” Woodsmen are individualists to the heart’s core. 

Difficulties that confront the practical logger stimulate 
initiative, develop self reliance and foster independence; he 
solves difficult problems and overcomes all obstacles because 
he must. There is no other answer to the mill’s call for logs 
and the world’s call for lumber. 

Associated effort in behalf of improvement in the lumber 
industry probably began at the retail end, and decades 
passed before organization reached the logging end; all other 
branches being organized for betterment before thought was 
given to felling the trees and transporting them to the mills. 
This delay may in part be explained by the isolated loca- 
tions of those engaged in woods work and in part by the 
development of independence in the work itself. 

The logging branch of the lumbering industry now is well 
organized in all producing regions, and vast benefits are 
being realized thru the interchange of ‘ideas, the compari- 








son of methods and the discussion of problems and equip- 
ment. On the west Coast the Pacific Logging Congress has 
been the agency for splendid achievement thru associated 
effort in behalf of lumbermen of that region. 

Similar work is being performed in the southern hardwood 
field by the Appalachian Logging Congress, whose fall meet- 
ing is reported in this paper, starting on page 76. 

In this issue, also, beginning on page 64, is reported 
the fourteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, an event that stands out from all previous 
meetings in some important respects. The congress has always 
been a great educational institution, working thru its mem- 
bers and with and thru the State universities in lifting log- 
ging to the plane of engineering, where it belongs. The 
loggers in both their individual and their organized capac- 
ities have cooperated in forest protection and reforestation. 
Welfare work has reached its highest development in the 
Northwest, and the Pacific Logging 
Congress has kept constantly in the 


— 


Where Lumber Production Begins 


Despite the excellent record of progress that the congress 
already has made, it has ‘‘just entered into an enlarged field 
and has prospered in a work that will become more construc- 
tive year by year.’’ Plans projected would make the central 
organization an agency functioning thruout the year in- behalf 
of improvement. 

The growth and development of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress has been made in response to a recognized need, and 
from the vantage point of experience its leaders see a wider 
field of greater opportunities thru associated effort that shall 
redound to the benefit, not only of the lumber producers of 
the Northwest, but to the distributers and consumers of lum- 
ber as well. The aim and policy of the congress has been to 
vive intelligent direction to associated effort and to establish 
relations between management and men on a basis of under- 
standing. 

Too much importance ean hardly be attached to work of 
this character. The lumber industry is in a eritical and at 
the same time a strategic position. The public welfare is so 
directly affected by lumber supply and lumber supply is so 
closely related to forestry and reforestation that lumbermen 
can not be indifferent to public sentiment. In making the 
Pacific Logging Congress an educational institution devoted 
to the introduction of 
efficiency in logging 
methods, the cultiva- 
tion of amicable rela- 
tions between managers 
and men, the adapta- 
tion of woods work to 
the needs of fire pro- 
tection and reforesta- 
tion, lumbermen are 
placing the lumber in- 
dustry in a_ position 
that is impregnable to 
the assaults of the dem- 
agog if not immune to 
his attacks. 





















forefront the part that the individual 
man performs in lumber manufacture. 
As the newly elected president of the 
congress said, lumbermen realize that 
“there has been great improvement in 
methods and mechanical devices; but 
after all the greatest factor is the hu- 
man element.’’ The ‘‘ Welfare Dinner”’ 
of the congress is a unique convention 
feature which aptly exemplifies the at- 
titude of lumbermen of the Northwest 
toward the problems of woods workers. 
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BRAND 
CYPRESS— 


Lumber 
Lath 
Dimension 


HARDWOODS— 


Band sawn 

Kiln dried 

Rough or Surfaced 
All thicknesses 


VENEERS— 


Door, Panel, 
Piano Rim, 
Cypress Battery 
Stock 


—MIXED WITH— 
OAK FLOORING 


“‘Chickasaw 
Brand” 
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Pride and Performance 


Happily Blended Here 


The real significance of a trade-mark lies in what is behind it. 
It is a concrete expression of the character of the individual, 
firm or corporation responsible for it. All the skill, energy, 
facilities, resources and reputation we possess are behind every 
item passing through our band mills, veneer plant, dry-kilns 
and planing mill, and we take genuine pride in stenciling our 
name thereon as an index of value to discriminating buyers of 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
CYPRESS — VENEERS 


Stark-Brand represents the “last word’’ in service as well as | 


quality. That is why we have been forced, through rapid 
expansion in business, to nearly double our facilities this year. 
Satisfied customers everywhere are finding that this trade-mark 
affords them real protection and effectually simplifies their 
buying problem. Send us your next order and let us demon- 


Stark-Brand products. 


strate to you how happily pride and performance blend in 


JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Chicago Offices: 
25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
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NATIONAL 


Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood 
and Pine 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles 
AIR DRIED—KILN DRIED 


Storage and Sales Yard in 
3 Warehouses. 


Detroit. 


HOME OFFICE: 
12-240 General Motors Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1897 


i oN 
an A You Get 
i 9 What You Order 


and, better still, you have a positive 
check on grades because you re- 
ceive invoice from the mill making 
shipment. This is only one import- 
ant factor of our special sales serv- 
ice in 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Another point is a dependable source 
of supply. We have at our command 
the entire outputs of the Weidman Lum- 
ber Co., Trout Creek, Mich., and Berg- 
land Lumber Co., Bergland, Mich. 


Investigate our service today. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
weltartc, Lumber Co. 


Nationa] Bank Bldg., 
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Make Business Address Short and Clear 


LL ADVERTISING IS DESIGNED to make the advertiser 

known as the source of supply of a commodity or a service. 

It should emphasize both product and place, and all forms of 

mercantile publicity should be dominated by these two ideas. That 

this is sound advertising policy, nobody will deny. It seems strange, 

therefore, that business literature should so often bear evidence of 
carelessness in showing business locations. 

Letterheads perhaps afford the best examples. Many carry the 
names of buildings only, with neither street nor room numbers. 
Some carry the names of cities only. 

The amount of needless work imposed upon the postal service by 
this careless practice is stupendous. All of it causes delay in de- 
livery, and a consequent slowing down of business. The same mer- 
chant who complains of delay in responses to his letters gives a 
faulty address that itself retards delivery. 

Not only should business addresses be so clear and adequate as 


to enable the postman and anybody else to find the locations, but 
they should be as short as practicable. It may be thought impres- 
sive to use the long name of a building or a series of street num- 
bers when a single street number would be ample, but persons 
seeking locations given on business literature are better served by 
short, plain addresses that can not mislead or be misunderstood. 

There is economy of time, which is the best form of thrift, in 
thus clearing the paths of business of all the rubbish of customs 
that impede and interfere with trade. There is something honest 
and sincere about simplicity and clarity that appeals to everybody. 
There is kindness and courtesy in making the business roads as 
smooth and easy as possible. There is something of welcome in a 
business address that is quickly written and readily understood. 
All such things, tho seemingly small and unimportant in them- 
selves, add to the pleasures of business life. As they cost little and 
help much, they should not be overlooked or neglected. 
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“Get Acquainted ” 


O-OPERATION IS A MUCH OVERWORKED word; it falls 
from the lips of every spellbinder, and its true significance is 
recognized by all sound thinkers on industrial subjects. By 

working together only have men advanced the cause of civilization. 

When Kenneth Ross, of Bonner, Mont., head of the lumber de- 
partment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., a man who has 
climbed step by step from the bottom to the top of the industrial 
ladder and has become one of the most prominent factors in the 
industry of his State, speaks of codperation he has in mind, first, 
codperation between the employer and his men; and, second, be- 
tween each lumberman and his competitors. He thinks of these 
two kinds of coéperation in the order of their importance. 

Mr. Ross voices his convictions simply and briefly thus: “The 
keynote of codperation is acquaintanceship; and he asks you to dwell 
on that thought. He is earnest; he is sincere; he has lived, worked 
and thought as and with the humblest of lumberjacks, as well as 
with the greatest industrial leaders. And he says: “Get acquainted 
with your fellow men and you will find them better than you 
thought. When I meet and know you I see that you are as good a 
man as you can be. When one manufacturer hears of another cut- 
ting the price, if he could only meet him and know him and see what 
his condition is, he would not curse him, he would sympathize with 
him.” The same is true of the relations between employee and 
employer. 

This thought is not new; it has often been expressed by thinkers 
in other words. Nevertheless, codperation is still only in the 
pioneering stage, as Mr. Ross says; because its true and inward 
spirit is not generally understood. Many persons have expounded 
the theory of it and its necessity; but Mr. Ross offers the simplest 
method of taking the first practicable step in a laudable movement 
to make the world a little better and its people a little happier; 
which is certainly the highest aim that any human being can have: 
“Get acquainted.” 





Selling Homes Requires Showing the Goods 


RACTICALLY EVERY ADVANCEMENT made in methods 
of merchandising lumber has been toward eliminating uncer- 
tainties regarding the cost and character of the building to 

be constructed. When planning to build the buyer wants to know 
what the house is to cost him. He wants to know how it will look; 
and he wishes also to be sure that he gets what he pays for. This 
is the attitude of the thrifty buyer, whether he is negotiating for 
a house or only for a pair of shoes; and it is the right attitude, one 
that should be encouraged. Certainly, the lumberman should be 
the last to encourage lax methods of doing business; for if more 
persons were thrifty in buying what they need more of them would 
have the means with which to build homes. 

It may be that in building the “dream” house exhibited at the 
Spokane home and building exposition, as reported on page 63, 
the retailers of that city went farther than is practicable for the 
individual dealer; they nevertheless demonstrated in a convincing 
manner that the completed structure makes a persuasive appeal to 
the home hungry. Perhaps it even arouses a home hunger that was 

not known before. Twenty thousand persons inspected the house 
' and eight thousand of them carried away booklets describing it. 

Whenever a house is built in village or city it attracts the inter- 
est and attention of all passersby; and if there is a way to get into 
it many will overcome their reluctance to trespass and go thru it. 
Some of course are led to do so by mere idle curiosity; but more 
want to see the new structure because back somewhere in their con- 
sciousness they have hope that some day they may build. Others 
who already have homes may discover conveniences in equipment or 
arrangement that they can build into their own domiciles. 

If there be any truth at all in the adage “Example speaks louder 
than precept,” it has a pat application to the building of homes. 
Merely painting a house on a village street constitutes a continu- 
ous urge to every other house owner to paint his house. After pass- 
ing the newly painted structure his own unpainted home is a con- 
stant reproach for his neglect. It often happens also that some of 
the family want a new house, want modern improvements or addi- 
tions, or want the old house painted and slicked up a bit. If so, the 
remodeling of a neighboring house gives them renewed courage and 
in a sense reinforces them in their efforts to get it. 

New ways of selling lumber for structural purposes are not only 
profitable but they add to the interest of lumber merchandising. 
Things move faster about the yard. The dealer has more frequent 
contacts with the folks in his community. They expect more of 
him and he gets more from them; he rises in the esteem of his fel- 
low citizens generally and becomes a vastly more potent factor in 
community affairs. It may be hard to convince a retailer that there 
are in his community many families that could build, that ought to 


build homes and that would build them if he but gave them a prac. 
tical demonstration of home building like that made by the Spokane 
retailers. And yet there is hardly a community in which there are 
not many families ripe for home building. All they are waiting 
for is to be convinced that they ought to build. 

Every retailer ought to use this universal interest in new homes 
to get folks to build them. Attractive pictures of homes in his show 
windows will help. Miniature houses conspicuously displayed also 
will stimulate the desire for homes. Pictures and plans in news- 
paper advertising and in booklets may appeal to the home hunger of 
many who do not pass the lumber office. After a preliminary home 
building advertising campaign it may pay the lumberman to join 
with a contractor or carpenter in building a real home. The owner 
of a vacant lot may be glad to get in on a project of this kind. No 
retailer may be able to use all these means to sell homes but he can 
not complain of the want of home buyers if he uses none of them. 


Developing Intelligent Forestry Sentiment 


ORESTRY HAS ATTAINED THE FRONT rank as a subject 
for discussion at lumbermen’s conventions; and this is as it 
should be, because lumbermen are more vitally interested than 

any other class of citizens in disseminating the facts on which a 
sound forestry and reforestation program must be built. Lumber- 
men may not always be right in all the views they hold on forestry 
and the problems involved in reforestation; but they are in a bet- 
ter position to understand the subject than many persons who are 
ready to advise the world how to grow trees. 

Several speakers discussed forestry, forest taxation and refores- 
tation at the meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress and several 
others discussed these subjects at the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress. At both meetings practical foresters and practical lumber- 
men gave their views, as will be found on reference to reports of 
the meetings appearing in this number of the AMERICAN LUMBER: 
MAN. 

Interest in forestry is not confined to those who cut the trees into 
lumber. Distributers and consumers also are vitally interested; 
and the interest of the plain citizen is hardly less than that of the 
merchandiser of lumber. Reforestation is everybody’s problem, and 
it is hardly likely to be solved right unless it is pretty generally 
understood. Taxation and fire protection require a new sort of 
legislation and codperation that are indispensable to practicable 
and profitable forestry. These only the public can give. 

Intelligent discussion ought to develop practicable forestry pro- 
grams, and lumbermen who make the best contributions they can 
to this discussion are performing a real public service. What is 
wanted finally is a reforestation program that everybody will sup- 
port. In fact that is the only kind of program that can be made 
successful. Whether the tree growing is done by Federal, State or 
private owners, its success will be determined largely by local pub- 
lic sentiment. Lumbermen understand this and in showing up the 
obstacles to be overcome in each region they are supplying valuable 
information that is not otherwise obtainable. 

No reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should fail to follow 
these discussions. The whole industry should move abreast in for- 
estry matters, for all can agree on essentials. Progress is being 
made in forestry. States are moving in the matter. Something 
will be done at Washington soon. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has just submitted the recommendations of its 
forestry committee to a referendum. The Senate committee of for- 
estry has about concluded its hearings. Apparently the stage is 
all set for national forestry legislation. Nobody can predict what 
it will be; but there is reason to believe that it will provide for co- 
operation between Federal and State authorities, and between pub- 
lic and private owners. The discussions already referred to should 
prepare lumbermen to exert their influence in behalf of sound legis- 
lation. 








THE CHANGES THAT are taking place in the industrial processes 
of the country urgently require between now and 1930 the technical 
training for positions of responsibility of at least 200,000 young 
men, in addition to the approximately 50,000 now undergoing 
training in the various technical schools. This is the conclusion 
reached by the joint conference committee on engineering education 
organized by the National Industrial Conference Board, which 
committee has just concluded preliminary conferences at the New 
York headquarters of the board. The underlying fact upon which 
this conclusion is based is that mass production thru the increased 
use of machinery and labor saving devices and methods of various 
sorts, while greatly increasing the output per worker, requires 4 
greatly increased proportion of planners and administrators. Thus 
the march of the “iron man” in industry, while rapidly supplanting 
the skilled hand workers of other days by mere tenders of machines, 
opens a vast new field for ambitious young men who are willing 
to fit themselves for it by the necessary technical training. 
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Increase in Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—Reports re- 

eeived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association from 389 of the larger commercial 
sawmills, as compared with revised reports from 
392 mills for the preceding week, show that 
there was a perceptible increase in the national 
lumber movement for the week ended Oct. 27. 

Production increased 2,980,120 feet, ship- 
ments increased 9,692,911 feet, and orders in- 
ereased 5,630,760 feet. The 129 reporting mills 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the 136 reporting mills of the Southern 
Pine Association show an increase in unfilled 
orders on hand from 639,501,718 feet of the 
preceding week to 653,210,304 feet this week. 

For all the mills of the seven reporting asso- 
ciations, shipments were 97 percent and orders 
91 percent of production. For the Southern 
Pine Association mills these percentages were 
96 and 84, and for the West Coast association 
mills, 100 and 96. Most of the mills have a 
normal production for the week, according to 
which actual production was 106 percent, ship- 
ments 100 percent and orders 93 percent. 

Production last week was 247,117,768 fect, 
against 244,137,648 feet the week before, and 
240,277,717 feet for the same week last year, 
with 390 mills reporting. Shipments last week 
totaled 240,862,992 feet, against 231,170,081 
feet the preceding week, and 181,700,045 feet 
last year. Orders last week were 225,635,240 
feet, against 220,004,480 feet the week before, 
and 182,571,154 feet last year. 

Owing to the incomparability of its current 
order reports with respect to those of other 
regional associations, the California White « 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association mills 
are no longer carried in the above figures, which 
accounts for some apparent discrepancies in 
these statistics, when compared with earlier 
statements. 


Reports received this week from twenty of 
the California pine mills, representing 56 per- 
eent of the California pine cut, give their pro- 
duction as 17,721,000 feet; shipments, 9,709,000 
feet, and orders, 13,478,000 feet. 


Production of 136 Southern Pine Association 
mills last week was 82,740,545 feet, against 78,- 
552,910 feet the week before, and 74,736,685 
feet the same week last year. Shipments were 
79,250,559 feet, against 76,790,547 feet the 
preceding week, and 64,569,076 feet last year. 
Orders totaled 69,431,718 feet, against 65,338,- 
767 feet last week, and 58,552,208 feet last 
year. 

Production reported by 129 West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association mills was 106,706,017 
feet, against 105,982,878 feet the week before, 
and 109,604,012 feet for the same week last 
year. Shipments were 106,570,978 feet, against 
97,886,894 feet the preceding week, and 71,089,- 
558 feet last year. Orders were 102,692,104 
feet, against 103,912,818 feet the week before, 
and 78,738,343 feet last year. 

Compared with a like period of 1922, the 
lumber movement for the first forty-three weeks 
of this year follows: Production—10,246,024,- 
699 feet, against 8,985,864,672 feet; 1923 in- 
érease, 1,260,160,027 feet. Shipments—10,211,- 
250,168 feet, against 8,654,097,853 feet; in- 
grease, 1,557,152,315 feet. Orders—9,714,267,- 
795 feet, against 8,863,411,009 feet; increase, 
850,856,786 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that production last week for the report- 
ing mills was 22 percent above normal, new 
business 4 percent below production, and ship- 
ments were 4 percent above new business. Of 
all new business taken during the week, 56 per- 
eent was for future water delivery, amounting 
to 57,506,568 feet, of which 30,953,798 feet was 
for domestic cargo delivery, and 26,552,770 
feet export business. New business by rail 


amounted to 1,351 cars. Of this week’s lum- 
ber shipments, 49 percent moved by water, 
amounting to 52,355,442 feet, of which 38,889.- 
680 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
13,465,762 feet went overseas. Rail shipments 
totaled 1,652 cars, and local auto and team 
deliveries 44,655,550 feet. Unfilled domestic 
cargo orders total 133,721,448 feet, unfilled ex- 
port orders 173,921,440 feet, and unfilled raw 
trade orders 4,885 ears. For the first forty- 
three weeks of this year, production has been 
4,338,796,916 feet, new business 4,391,325,752 
feet, and shipments 4,521,368,837 feet. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
orders received (new business) increased 8.6 
percent over the previous week; production in- 
creased 7.6 percent, and shipments increased 5.5 
percent. Shipments were 4.22 percent below 
production for the week; orders 16.09 percent 
below production, and 12.39 percent below ship- 
ments. Orders on hand at the end of the week 
totaled 247,867,416 feet, as against 230,498,883 
feet the preceding week. Of the seventy-seven 
mills reporting running time, sixty were on full 
or overtime, three of them being on double shift. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion wires that of ten mills reporting, three are 
shut down for the sgason, and one is shut dowa 
for repairs. 3 

The California Redwood Association wires 
that two of the larger, and three of the smaller 
mills did not report for the week. 


Japanese Inquiry for Coast Lumber 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—The lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, today made 
public specifications issued by the Japanese 
ambassador for the purchase of 120,000,000 feet 
of lumber, all for shipment from Pacific coast 
ports. These specifications were released on 
the Pacifie coast last Saturday, but withheld 
from publication here until today. 

The prospective order of Ambassador Hani- 
hara is for 20,400,000 board feet of boards, 
planks and flooring; 51,600,000 feet baby 
squares and flitches, and 48,000,000 feet Japa- 
nese and medium squares. Ambassador Hani- 
hara desires to receive by telegraph on Nov. 3 
firm offers good for five days. He reserves the 
right to reject any or all tenders. His instruce- 
tions from Tokio are to purchase this lumber 
from manufacturers only. 


All conditions not set forth in the specifi- 
cations are to be in accordance with export 
schedule ‘‘K’’ issued by the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, and Pacific Lumber Inspee- 
tion Bureau certificate is to be furnished and 
considered as final. In submitting tenders, bid- 
ders are requested to quote selling prices for 
deliveries free alongside steamer Pacific coast. 
In the free alongside steamer contracts, pay- 
ment will be made against shipping documents 
at the branches of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
in the United States. 


The total quantity is to be shipped preferably 
within five months and in any event within six 
months from the time the order is placed. One- 
fifth the total quantity of lumber ordered is to 
be shipped monthly until delivery is completed. 
Each monthly shipment is to include all items 
or classes of lumber ordered, each item in about 
the same proportion to the total of that item 
as the whole monthly shipment bears to the 
total requirements. 

It is the desire of the Japanese Government 
that shipment begin as soon as possible. An- 
nouncement is made that the specification of 
sizes as made public is not intended to be fol- 
lowed exactly. Bids on lumber of such sizes 
as are usually adopted in American lumber mills 
which are as near as possible the sizes shown 
in this list will be considered. 


Douglas fir flooring will comprise 5 percent 


of the entire order, or 6,000,000 feet. It is to be 
1x3, 1x4 and 1x6 inches, in lengths of 6.9, 12 
and 15 feet. Twenty-five percent of the total 
of this item is to be furnished in each length, 
but a variation in this proportion not exceeding 
10 percent will be ollawed. Ten percent of 
the total lumber order, or 12,000,000 feet, is 
to be Douglas fir boards, with a fair percentage 
of hemlock and red cedar accepted. The boards 
are to be 1x10 or 1x12 inches in 12-foot lengths 
only. Of the total quantity ordered, 2 percent, 
or 2,400,000 feet, will be Douglas fir planks 
3x8, 3x10 or 3x12 inches in lengths of 12, 15, 18, 
24 and 30 feet. Equal proportions of each 
length are acceptable, but if possible, a larger 
percentage of 12-, 15- and 24-foot lengths is 
preferred. 

The baby squares order is 30 percent of the 
total, or 36,000,000 board feet, to be of Doug- 
las fir, with hemlock and red cedar accepted 
with fir. The size is 4x4 inches, with 60 per- 
cent in 10-foot lengths, 30 percent in 13-foot, 
and 10 percent in 20-foot. A slight variation 
in this percentage will be allowed; also size 
414x4% inches in lengths of 13 or 20 feet will 
be accepted. Fir flitches constitute 6 percent 
of the total, or 7,200,000 feet. The size is 
414x8, 10 or 12 inches, in lengths of 13 and 18 
feet, one-half in each length, with a slight varia- 
tion allowed. Hemlock and red cedar will be 
accepted with fir. 

The specifications also call for 8,400,000 board 
feet of red cedar flitches in sizes 5x10 and up 
to 8x12 inches, one-half in 6-foot and one-half 
in 12-foot lengths, with a slight variation al- 
lowed. Thirty million feet are desired in Doug- 
las fir Japanese squares, size 18x18 and up to 
24x24 inches, in lengths from 24 to 40 feet. In 
medium squares 18,000,000 feet are desired, size 
12x12 and up to 16x16 inches, in lengths of 24 
to 40 feet. A reduction of the amount of 18- to 
24-inch squares and corresponding increase of 
the amount of 12- to 16 inch squares will be 
accepted. Western hemlock will be accepted 
with fir in the Japanese and medium squares. 


(SREB Ea: 


Michigan Firm Buys Memphis Plant 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 1.—The Fisher Body 
Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., completed nego- 
tiations yesterday involving the purchase of 
the automobile body plant, double band saw- 
mill, dry kilns and forty-five acres of land with 
storage space for 75,000,000 feet of lumber be- 
longing to the Kelsey Wheel Co., of Memphis. 
The latter retains its plant for the manufac- 
ture of spokes and other wheel parts. The con- 
sideration is not given, but the properties in- 
volved cost approximately $2,140,000 to build, 
according to A. E. Mahannah, manager. The 
Fisher Body Corporation announces that the 
body plant will be operated at full capacity 
as soon as possible. 


(SRE aaeaaan: 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 1—The following 

are f. o. b. mill lumber sales realizations from 
Oct. 22 to 27, of a varying number of southern 
pine mills, being weighted averages of reported 
actual sales at the latest available dates: 


Sap Flooring Timbers 
Edge grain— s" under, 20 
> x under, x 
1x3” B&btr. $83.37 & under long- 
Flat grain— af $27.10 
1x4” B&btr. $44.73 39" 90* & under 41.75 
"nN 19.56 : : 
1x4” No. 2 com.. Boards, $2S or S4S 
1xf#” No. 2 com.. 20.75 Common— 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 14.94 4x 9” No, 1...... $46 00 
Un32" NO Lucccss 4 
Dimension (> ae. ee See 21.25 
2x4”, 16’ No. 1..$25.53 E282” NG Ze cccas 22.11 
2x4”, 16’ No. 2.. 19.85 BSS"  Gocencs 16.17 


Figures for No. 1 common boards cover the 
period from Sept. 22 to 29. 
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Consumers of White Holly Sought 


Please advise us who are the consumers of 
white holly in the United States—INnQuiry No. 
1,137. 


{The foregoing inquiry is made by a south- 


ern hardwood concern. Holly is largely used 
in the manufacture of woodenware and novel- 
ties. A considerable percentage of the total 
amount consumed is used in the manufacture of 
brushes, and smaller percentages are used in 
the manufacture of musical instruments. Some 
holly is used in the finer cabinet work and 
one of the more recent developments is in the 
use of holly for inlaid decorative strips on 
doors. To the inquirer have been supplied the 
names of manufacturers of physicians’ and 
dentists’ cabinets, as well as the names of a 
number of sash and door concerns. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 
—EDITOoR. | 


Uses of Lancewood and Boxwood 


I have sent you by parcel post two samples of 
gome woods that have been sent me; one a 
species known as lancewood and the other a 
species known as boxwood. As I understand it 
these samples are cuttings from full grown trees. 
I would thank you to examine these woods care- 
fully and advise me for what purposes each of 
them are best adapted. If there is any demand 
for either or both of them kindly advise to what 
extent this demand exists and where.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,136. 

[The samples referred to were submitted 
to the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. The laboratory is organized to study 
native woods only and up to the present has no 
appropriation available for the study and 
identification of foreign woods. Nevertheless 
it has a considerable collection of foreign 
woods and, in this as in other instances, showed 
a willingness to do what it could in the way 
of identifying the samples of foreign woods. 
In its reply the Forest Products Laboratory 
wrote as follows: 

**In the case of the piece of lancewood, 
we have no specimen of any of the various 
species of wood known as lanecewood which 
corresponds to the specimen submitted. We 
have, in fact, only one specimen of lancewood, 
altho there are at least six different species 
which enter the market under this name. The 
specimen you submitted, however, corresponds 
very well with a description of the French Gui- 
ana or Honduras lancewood which is given by 
Boulger in his book on ‘Wood,’ page 199. 
The two woods, the structure of which corre- 
spond with the specimen submitted, are said to 
be allied or identical. The scientific names are 
Duguctia quitarensis Benth., called by the-na- 
tives yariyari, and Guatteria virgata Dun., 
known as yaya. ‘ 

‘*The specimen of boxwood which you sent 
in shows all the characteristies of Phyllostylon 
brasilicnsis Cap. which is the San Domingan 
boxwood commonly known as baitoa or bois 
blanc. This belongs to the family of the 
Ulmaceae and grows in San Domingo, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Cuba and Haiti. 

‘Boxwood is used for engraving, for manu- 
facture of mathematical instruments, shuttles, 
turnery, musical instruments, and in the form 
of veneer for inlay and marquetry. The Jap- 
anese use it for making combs. Jewelers use it 
for burnishing, and the sawdust is used for 
polishing. There was formerly considerable 
demand for boxwood by makers of roller skates. 
The manufacture of boxwood spools for wires 
in telephone boxes made use of considerable 
small Turkish boxwood sticks, but composition 
spools have now replaced the wooden ones. 
The use of wood engravings persists in spite 
of the advance of other methods. The number 
of engravers in the United States is said to 
be about 200, of whom 150 are located in Chi- 
gago. Natives use boxwood for fence posts and 
square timbers. 

**The above description of the use of box- 


wood is taken from an article by Prof. S. J. 
Record of Yale University, who has studied 
the different woods of this group and pub- 
lished the results of his work in the Bulletin 
of the Torrey Botanical Club, Vol. 48, pages 
297 to 306, Jan. 19, 1922.’’ 

As the foregoing contains no information 
regarding the uses of lancewood, the inquiry is 
published with the hope that it will come to 
the attention of readers who can give such 
information.—EDITOR. | 


Seeks Producers of 4/4 Sycamore 


Will you kindly give us the names of reliable 
mills that might be in position to furnish us 
with high class 4/4 sycamore.—INqQuiry No. 1,135. 


[The sycamore tree has a very wide range, 


lumber manufacturers that are known to pro- 
duce sycamore lumber. Any other inquirer wil] 
be given the name on request.—EDITOR. | 


Offers Lumber for Remanufacture 


We have on hand about 50.000 feet 4x4x1-foot 
to 6-foot pine, spruce and tamarack, mostly Jack 
pine, which has been used once in concrete form 
work and for which we would like to secure gq 
market. We are prepared to run this to any pat- 
tern necessary, such as beveling, blocking and cut- 
ting to length. It has been used for concrete and 
may have some ordinary nail holes in it and once 
in a while a buried nail, but as our customers 
who use this stock here do no work on it, this ig 
no objection.—INQuiry No. 1,132. 


[This inquiry comes from Minnesota. The 
inquirer states that in general the stock is 





farrowed in the spring. 


Don’t Delay Building Repairs—Some Good Advice 
from a Farm Paper 


There is a movement all over the country toward raising more fall 
pigs than was the case a few years ago. 
with proper housing facilities and the right kind of feed it is possible 
to produce pork as economically with fall farrowed pigs as with those 


No doubt many men will raise their first fall litters this year while 
others have had comparatively little experience with feeding and hous- 
ing fall pigs. For the benefit of these men we wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of comfortable quarters. A young pig can not do its best—can 
not make maximum gains from feed consumed—if it is housed in a 
cold, damp, poorly bedded shed or hog house. 
said about the necessity of dry quarters devoid of drafts. 


If your hog house or shed is not up to standard, if it has a leaky roof 


Farmers are learning that 


Too much can not be 








or has openings thru which snow can enter, take the necessary time 
and money to put it in first class condition. A palace is not needed 
for the hogs, but a good, serviceable building is essential for success 
with fall pigs. In March of this year thousands of pigs succumbed to 
cold and dampness because of inefficient housing facilities. Such things 
can be avoided if the necessary precautions are taken in time. 


Then there is the housing of the farm machinery. Millions of dollars 
are lost annually to the farmers of the United States because of lack 
of implement sheds and also because sheds needing repairs are left 
unattended to when little leaks start. It is the little leaks which grow 
into big leaks, because of neglect, that often cause great damage to farm 
implements. Farm machinery is expensive nowadays, as every farmer 
knows to his discomfort, hence the need for better housing facilities 
is greater than ever. 


Old fences may need repair. Bear them in mind when time for such 
work is available. Gates need looking after before they fall to pieces. 
And so there are many other things on the farm that need looking after 
in the fall of the year. Remember that it is the little leaks that may be- 
come very expensive if not looked after in time—Wisconsin Farmer. 











and altho the lumber cut from the tree has 
many excellent qualities, its place in the lum- 
ber industry is unimportant, owing to the fact 
that the trees do not grow in solid stands. They 
grow only here and there as individual trees, 
scattered among other species. The wood is 
tough, strong and hard to split and when 
quarter sawed shows a handsome figure. <A very 
large percentage of it is utilized in the manu- 
facture of boxes and crates and somewhat less 
in the manufacture of furniture and fixtures; 
still smaller percentages enter into millwork. 
Owing to its hardness and to the fact that 
it is not easily split, the sycamore is a favorite 
wood for butchers’ blocks. To the inquirer 
have been given the names of a number of 


used by steel, automobile and tractor companies, 
as well as by wholesale distributers of farm 
machinery. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—Ep1ToRr. ] 


Market for Maple Logs and Lumber 


Please advise where to find a market for sugar 
maple timber, either in the log or sawn,—INQUIRY 
No. 1,116. 


[This inquiry comes from Illinois. To the 


inquirer have been given the names of a num- 
ber of operators of sawmills in the State. The 
inquiry is published for the benefit of readers 
who may be interested in the purchase of maplé 
logs or lumber.—EpIrTor. ] 
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Japan Asks for Fir 


The outstanding feature of the Douglas fir 
market is the request from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for quotations on 120,000,000 feet 
of lumber, including 48,000,000 feet of Japa- 
nese, Or medium, squares; 51,600,000 feet of 
‘‘haby,’’ or 4x4-inch, squares, and 20,400,000 
feet of boards, planks and flooring—shipment 
to be made within six months. That Japan 
means business is indicated by recent orders 
for foundation materials placed in British 
Columbia. 

The importance of this total is realized 
when it is compared with the present unfilled 
order file, which includes domestic and cargo 
orders for 133,721,448 feet, export orders for 
173,921,440 feet, and 4,885 cars for rail ship- 
ment; and when it is taken into consideration 
that for the first forty-three weeks of 1923, 
shipments by West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation mills have exceeded production by al- 
most two hundred million feet, the mills ac- 
tually selling more than they can manufac- 
ture. Shipments for last week were 100 per- 
cent of production, so that stocks remain de- 
pleted. New business amounted to 96 per- 
cent of production, and shipments exceeded 
new business by 4 percent. 

The proportion of stock moving by water 
increased from 43 percent last week to 49 per- 
cent for the week ended Oct. 27, and the pro- 
portion of new business for water delivery 
rose from 54 percent to 56 percent, this ex- 
plaininy the indifference of the mills toward 
the rail market. 

The Atlantic territory had been rather 
skeptical as to Japan’s coming into the mar- 
ket strongly, and in recent weeks fir showed 
signs of softening on the eastern seaboard, 
Practically all the cargoes now arriving at 
New York, however, have been contracted 
for some time ago, and the East complains of 
difficulty in getting acceptance of mixed cars 
for rail shipment. 

California demand is steady, for building 
continues at a good pace, and there has been 
improvement in inquiry. Prices are firm. The 
recent strengthening in the coastwise charter 
market should find reflection in southern dis- 
tributing points for fir. 

Demand in middle western territory is good, 
country retailers taking fir more liberally 
than city. 

Prices have seen some adjustment during 
the week. Vertical grain uppers have ad- 
vanced by $1 to $2; while there have been 
declines of similar amount in certain slash 
grain items, stocks of which were relatively 
more plentiful. 


Southern Pine Bookings Gain 


Southern pine bookings for the week ended 
Oct. 27 show an increase in new business of 
8,6 percent over the previous week, bookings 
amounting to 84 percent of production against 
83 percent a week ago, altho production mean- 
while showed an increase of 7.6 percent. While 
shipments made a substantial gain of 5.5 per- 
cent, unfilled orders increased from 230,498,- 
883 feet to 247,867,416 feet. Manufacturers 
show confidence in the market, for of seventy- 
six reporting running time, sixty were on full 
or over time, and three on double shift. 

The stability of the market seems to have 
largely overcome the hesitancy recently shown 
by retailers in adding to their stocks. Middle- 
western demand has been rather slow, most 
retailers awaiting the result of inventories; 
mail reports during the week from New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Kansas City indicating a 
decline in bookings because buying was to 
provide for immediate needs only. Detroit 
noted that a surplus of transits was being 
rapidly adjusted by the mills. 

Consumption in home territories seems to be 
Well maintained, building being active in many 


7. 


sections, and in fact the increased demand from 
cotton sections is likely to offset, or more than 
offset, the seasonal slack in the North. De- 
mand is good in Texas and Oklahoma. In the 
Southeast, roofers, flooring, ceiling and other 
building items find good demand, and millwork 
plants are buying actively. Stocks of Missis- 
sippi mills are badly depleted, and they are 


booking all the business they can handle; dry . 


lumber is notably scarce. The export outlook 
is promising; at Jackson, Miss., cubic average 
timbers made an advance of a couple of dollars 
during the week. 

Demand for Arkansas soft pine during the 
week has been reasonably active, altho ocea- 
sonal concessions have been made on items 
in surplus. Demand has been mostly for mixed 
cars, and reflects the cautious attitude that 
retailers have taken up to this time. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


Demand for northern pine building lumber, 
marketed largely in home territories, shows a 
seasonal slowing down with the approach of cold 
weather. The mills are going into the winter 
with unusually light stocks, dry stocks being 
particularly low, and their cut during the year 
has practically exhausted log reserves. Opera- 
tors will endeavor to build these up by mak- 
ing a larger log input during the coming winter. 
Lumber production is tapering off; of ten mills 
reporting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, three are shut down for the sea- 
son and one is closed for repairs. Demand for 
lower grades for industrial uses is strong and 
promises material increase, while the better 
grades are doing well in all markets. Common 
grades meet with strong competition in the 
East, but the close of navigation will largely 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 61 





shut off further supplies for the season. In the 
middle West, common grades meet a good de- 
mand from industrial consumers. The manu- 
facturers count on a strong spring market, and 
that eastern distributers concur is evidenced by 
recent shipments of green lumber east, on which, 
of course, there was additional freight. Log- 
ging costs have so increased that the spring will 
necessarily bring higher quotations. Retail 
stocks everywhere have been permitted to run 
very low, so that it is likely that after inven- 
tories there will be extensive replenishment or- 
ders placed. 

Northern hemlock, like northern pine, is meet- 
ing strong competition in the East, but the 
strengthening of the positions of southern pine 
and Douglas fir will remove all pressure. In 
the middle West, hemlock is in good demand 
from both factories and retail yards. Reports 
to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the week ended Oct. 
20 show: Production, 1,377,000 feet; shipments, 
1,921,000 feet, and orders, 1,323,000 feet. 


Trade in Hardwoods 


Demand for southern hardwoods is unusually 
large for the season, both domestic and foreign 
consumers being in the market. The automotive 
industry is still the heaviest buyer, taking sap 
gum, elm and maple, altho its call last week 
was a little less insistent. Furniture manufac- 
turers are confining themselves to immediate 
needs, but are expanding their buying of gum. 
Building trades demand is easing off seasonably, 
but a good deal of lumber is going to interior 
trim, millwork and flooring makers, the latter 
taking exceptional quantities of oak. Pacific 
coast industrial and Canadian buyers are mak- 
ing their presence felt on the market. The 
quicker shipments usually demanded by all buy- 
ers show stocks in consuming centers are low, 
but no consistent effort is being made to replen- 
ish them, as buying is largely for current needs. 





Inquiry is large, some of it representing efforts 
to find a soft spot in the market, but prices are 
well maintained. Altho production shows some 
increase, heavy shipments offset efforts to en- 
large mill stocks, which are much below the 
seasonal average. West Virginia producers say 
that shipments are on a much larger scale than 
they were some weeks ago, and that the ex- 
pansion of demand promises to bring an up- 
ward movement of quotations. The present 
movement covers practically the whole list, and 
lower grades are moving exceptionally well. 
Offerings of sap gum, plain and quartered, are 
comparatively light, and stocks in shipping dry 
condition are low. Red gum is moving in good 
volume, and quotations are stiffening. The 
strong trend toward production of closed cars 
promises an abnormal 1924 demand for hard- 
woods. 

The Michigan mills find that demand for 
northern hardwoods has shown a recent im- 
provement, while Michigan producers find de- 
mand less insistent. Quotations are firmly main- 
tained in both regions, and bookings are at list. 
Stocks at the mills are none too large, and the 
eall for high grades threatens a serious shortage 
in the supply of these. Stocks of No. 3 are 
extremely low. Because of the broken condi- 
tion of mill assortments, mixed cars are hard 
to place. Orders generally call for immediate 
delivery indicating that consumers are keeping 
their holdings at a low point. 


Eastern Softwoods 


Sales of North Carolina pine have shown a 
recent increase, which would be larger were it 
not that the mills are out of many of the items 
now in request. The movement of ceiling, 
partition and bark strip partition was heavier, 
and flooring held its own. This applies to the 
distribution territory as a whole, but locally, 
in New York and Buffalo, certain items have 
sagged or softened in face of strong compe- 
tition from southern pine. Production is less, 
and further seasonal curtailment is expected. 
Bookings for the week ended Oct. 20 were just 
3 percent below production. Buy:ng is conser- 
vative, orders for edge generally calling for a 
single carlot for quick shipment. Last week, 
however, several cargoes of edge moved to 
New York at good prices. Some mills are over- 
sold on box grades for forty-five days or more, 
and are refusing further. business; mixed cars 
of No. 2 box can not be furnished by many 
mills, and as a result quotations are stronger. 
Mills consistently expect a heavy spring de- 
mand and are firm in their ideas of values; 
concessions are refused even on large blocks of 
No. 2 and better edge. 

Not a great deal of stock from the air dry- 
ing Georgia mills is in shipping condition at 
present, and orders for roofers and 2-ineh di- 
mension have fallen off. They call mostly for 
badly mixed cars, indicating the buyer’s desire 
to keep his stocks low, while inquiries for 
blocks of any size name delivery in sixty to 
ninety days. Bad wind and rain storms have 
visited producing sections and will cause a 
curtailment of production. The prospective 
curtailment is reflected in increased sales of 
kiln dried North Carolina pine roofers, quo- 
tations on which do not show as much varia- 
tion as recently. 

New England business in eastern spruce is 
holding its own; supplies are comparatively 
light and the market is gaining in strength. 
In the New York market, however, keen com- 
petition from other species has caused the 
market to soften, but as shipments have been 
materially curtailed it is expected that the 
market will soon firm up. Random lengths in 
the Boston market recently recorded an in- 
crease. 

Central and southern Florida mills have small 
stocks, and the building demand in home terri- 
tory takes care of a large part of their output, 
but southern Florida remilling plants have 
rather full assortments. 
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Used Lumber Yard to Move Building 


Two pieces of Douglas fir 20 inches square and 
90 feet long were used in moving the largest 
building ever moved, which has just been aec- 
complished at Michigan Avenue and Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago. Thirty-six large timbers, rang- 
ing from 16x16 inches, 60 feet long to the 20x20 
inch, 90 feet long, were used, as this building is 
of brick construction and seven stories high 
and weighs 8,000 tons, or 16,000,000 pounds, 
which equals 320 freight cars of 50,000 pounds 
each. The building was carried eighty-four feet 
south and six inches west and the actual mov- 
ing time was twenty-six hours and fifteen min- 
utes, but there were of course very many inter- 
ruptions and stops for various reasons. The 
power was five 2-horse teams which operated 
five capstans and pulled the vast load thru 
14,000 feet of steel cable. 

In all 600,000 feet of timbers and lumber 
were used for cribbing, which is enough to stock 
a fair sized retail lumber yard. For ‘‘shimming 
up’’ 1,500 bundles of shingles made just the 
kind of wedges needed—shingles sufficient to 
roof several dozen ordinary houses. The job 
required 1,400 jack screws, and eleven carloads 
of steel railroad rail, equal to eight miles. 

The 90-foot timbers are the largest ever used 
in Chicago. All the lumber was supplied by the 


dations within a thirty- 
second of an inch. The 
settlement in loading 
this heavy edifice was 
less than one-half inch. 
All during the moving 
the building continued 
to be occupied and used 
as Offices by the Illinois 
Central Railway Co. 
Moving pictures were 
taken of the progress of 
the moving of this 7- 
story structure. 

The engineering fea- 
tures connected with the 
successful moving of the 
Dowie Building are so 
many and = important 
that on Nov. 5 the West- 
ern Society of En- 
gineers will devote the 
evening program to lan- 
tern slides, moving pic- 
tures, a paper dealing 
with the engineering 
problems and technical 
details of the job by one 
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The two largest timbers ever hauled in Chicago 
in foreground and background 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. The moving was 
done by William H. Brown & Co. Not one pane 
of glass in the 482 windows in the building was 
even cracked during the moving operations. The 
structure is known as the Dowie Building, as 
it was formerly owned by John Alexander Dowie. 
[t is used by the Illinois Central Railway Co. 
and was moved to clear the ground for an ex- 
tension of Roosevelt Road east across the tracks 
of the Illinois Central railway to Grant Park, 
and the viaduct to be built will afford a much 
better way to get to the Field Museum and the 
new Stadium. 

The work on the underpinning of the building 
commenced July 6 and the first pull was made 
on Sept. 24, at an average speed of nine feet 
an hour. A new foundation had been built 
nine feet wide and of reinforced concrete 
amounting to over 1,200 eubie yards. In elear- 
ing the new site and excavating, about 8,000 
cubie yards of dirt were dug, and it was neces- 
sary to carry down the digging to very hard 
clay, which was reached at an elevation of 
1% feet below the water level of Lake Michigan. 
This low level naturally resulted in very diffi- 
cult work and involved the necessity of constant 
pumping and the driving of long, wood, sheet 
piling. 

When moved, the building fitted the new foun- 








Massive wood construction was needed to move 8,000 tons of masonry 


of the members of William H. Brown & Co., 
and a general discussion of this example of 
engineering skill in which the use of wood had 
such a vitally useful and important part. One 
feature of this work is the time saved over the 
building of a new structure of the same size, 
which would have taken several times as long 
at least, and in this instance the building was 
used right along while being moved, so all that 
time was saved, and time is of the essence of 
the matter not only in contracts, but in the use 
of office buildings in large cities. Before de- 
ciding to undertake moving this building, the 
engineers of the Illinois Central Railway Co. of 
course were able to satisfy themselves that it 
would be cheaper to move it than to tear down 
the building and build new. This change in 
location of this building is part of a vast plan 
for improvement by the Illinois Central Rail- 
way Co., including the substitution of electrie 
for steam power in the operation of its trains 
at Chicago, and is also connected with the de- 
velopment of Grant Park and the boulevard sys- 
tem of Chicago and the beautification of the 
metropolis of the central west. 





Cribbing was built solid eight to fourteen feet 
deep of Douglas fir timbers 
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Reports on Plans for Merchandising Southern Pine 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has made public the report of the 
trade extension committee, approved by the 
poard of directors, setting forth plans adopted 
by the association for the merchandising of 
southern pine lumber. The new trade ex- 
tension committee comprises EK. J. Hurst, chair- 
man; O. N. Cloud, C. E. Klumb, D. W. Winn 
and H. T. Kendall. 

Among other plans, it is stated that the asso- 
ciation proposes to issue for the benefit of sub- 
seribers, reports giving the results of studies 
now being made by the association under Rod- 
ney E. Browne, director of market research, 
of the various industries and consumers, show- 
ing in as much detail as possible the probable 
or actual consumption of southern pine in feet, 
grades and items; such recommendations as 
will enable subscribers more economically to 
supply the demands of the resvective trades 
thru special cuttings and methods of manufac- 
ture; and such information as will assist sub- 
seribers in convincing lumber consumers that 
southern pine is suitable to their needs, and 
that it can be had in the quality and style they 
require. 

The trade extension committee’s report fol- 
lows, in part: 

One million and a half dollars have been spent 
by the Southern Pine Association since its organ- 
ization, in advertising the product of its subscrib- 
ers. This publicity has brought the merits of 
southern pine as a ‘‘Wood of Service,” as the “All 
Purpose Wood” and “The Wood of a Thousand 
Uses” to the attention of every lumber consumer 
in this country, as well as to the attention of 
thousands of wood users in foreign countries. The 
results have been such as to make southern pine 
a distinctive and a much thought of wood. It is 
now firmly implanted in the public mind. 

Successfully to follow up this publicity and to 
secure for its subscribers the benefits of the pop- 
ularity which their product -has acquired, is now 
the task before the Southern Pine Association. 
Along with the continued use of advertising by 
the association, under the jurisdiction of the ad- 
vertising committee, and the continued use of 
which the trade extension committee most heartily 
recommends, a keener and more intensive mer- 


chandising campaign should be conducted—a cam- 
paign of closer personal contact with the consumers 
and distributers of southern pine, and an intimate 
study of their needs. The interest of this work 
to subscribers is evident and the benefits to con- 
sumers and to the public in the closer utilization 
of lumber, in the use of short and odd lengths, 
and in conservation generally, is clear. 

Recognizing these facts, the board of directors 
of the Southern Pine Association, on June 21, 1923, 
authorized the appointment of the trade extension 
committee to counsel and guide a virile and vigor- 
ous trade extension campaign. 

The undertaking of a trade extension campaign 
presupposes an intimate knowledge of present 
distribution of southern pine. Heretofore, such 
knowledge has been generally lacking and only in 
specific and isolated cases were the facts known. 
But the association is now engaged in, and the 
committee recommends the continuance of the 
compilation of statistics from the record of the 
orders received by the statistical exchanges at 
Kansas City, Alexandria, Hattiesburg and Birming- 
ham. showing the distribution by items, by grades, 
by States and by classes of trade of over two Dil- 
lion feet annually of shipments of southern pine. 
The distribution figures for 1922 have been com- 
piled and analyzed and like facts for 1923 are 
being collected as the year progresses. This record 
should be of inestimable value in gaining the 
proper perspective of southern pine trade. 

As a first step toward bringing subscribers closer 
to the lumber consumers and distributers, the as- 
sociation has issued a booklet containing a list 
of its subscribers, their locations, capacities, rail- 





A young lumberman was engaged to 
be married, and before the wedding day 
he went to the court house and spent half 
a day in the divorce courts, listening to 
the stories of marital troubles. “It was 
a liberal education,” said he, “and con- 
vinced me that most separations could be 
avoided by the exercise of mutual for- 
bearance and if the husband and wife 
would only know each other better. I 
believe it would be a good thing if more 
young people, before marriage, would 
listen to a few divorce cases and thus 
learn some of the things to avoid.” 











road locations, plant facilities, items and special- 
ties manufactured, and other valuable information. 
The first preliminary issue of 2,000 copies of this 
list was immediately exhausted. In an improved 
form the list has been reissued in greater quan- 
tity in order to supply the demands from lumber 
distributers in particular, who praise the list 
highly, and state that it will be of great value to 
them in intelligently placing their inquiries. A 
list will be placed in the hands of every progres- 
pro lumber dealer in southern pine consuming ter- 
ritory. 

The committee believes that the association can 
not legally nor consistently solicit inquiries for 
southern pine from consumers, dealers and others. 
And it also feels that the association can not ef- 
ficiently and without waste distribute to all sub- 
scribers all inquiries for lumber which are volun- 
tarily sent to it. In view of the large number of 
inquiries which have been sent to the association 
in the past, the committee recommends that all 
such future inquiries be given careful considera- 
tion by the association officials, and that such 
advice and information be given inquirers as is 
contained in the list of subscribers showing plant 
information, specialties and species ‘manufactured 
etce., and in all cases that inquirers be advised to 
go directly to the manufacturers with their re 
quirements. 

The committee further recommends that the as- 
sociation, thru the director of market research, be 
authorized to make intimate studies of the needs 
and requirements of the various industries and 
lumber consumers and that it give its advice and 
counsel to such consumers as will result in con- 
servation and in a closer utilization of short and 
odd lengths and in elimination of waste. 

It is further recommended by the committee that 
the association give to its subscribers in the form 
of reports, the results of its studies among the 
various industries and consumers, showing in as 
much detail as possible the probable or actual 
consumption of southern pine in feet, in grades 
and in items; such recommendations as will enable 
subscribers more economically to supply the de- 
mands of the respective trades thru special cut- 
tings and methods of manufacture; and such in- 
formation as will assist subscribers in convincing 
the lumber consumers that southern pine is suit- 
able to their needs, and that it can be had in the 
quality, quantity and style they require. 

The foregoing is the plan of the field work pro- 
posed, but the committee is of the opinion that 
it can not be made effective and productive of 
results without the coéperation of the manufactur- 
ing departments of subscribers. The committee, 
therefore, recommends further to the board of 
directors that the association urge upon subscribers 
the necessity for the proper coérdination of man- 
ufacturing and trade extension activities. 





Lumberman Opens Metropolitan Hotel 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—Two local 
avents made last week’ one long to be re- 
membered here. The first of these was the 
second annual Better Homes & Building Ex- 
position, which was attended by more than 
§0,000 people, and was a complete success. 


The second was the opening of the Brown 
hotel, built by J. Graham Brown, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. This is a 700- 
room, 15-story building, costing $4,000,000. 
In a short talk given at the private viewing 
and dinner to about five hundred friends, Mr. 
Brown stated that the idea of the hotel was 
not his but that of his late brother, Thomas 
Martin Brown, who conccived the idea and 
who, Mr. Brown said, ‘‘ would have done much 
better in carrying it out.’’ 


Other talks were given by Judge Robert 
Worth Bingham, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times, who presided as 
toastmaster; by Mayor Huston Quin, of Louis- 
ville; Mayor Henry W. Kiel, of St. Louis; 
Leonard Hicks, Chicago hotel operator, and 
others. 

Judge Robert W. Bingham, toastmaster, 
said that Mr. Brown’s success is no aecident, 
but the result of courage, good judgment and 
hard work. 

A 6-course dinner was served in the ball- 
room, with fine service and everything operat- 
ing smoothly. 

The next evening there was an opening 
dinner and ball to one thousand two hundred 
people, that being the number of reserva- 
tions. Just béfore a short talk on the Broad- 
way side of the hotel, Mayor Quin moved a 
switch which for the first time lighted up 
eleven blocks of Broadway and half a block 
of Fourth Avenue with brilliant, new lighting 
equipment, installed by the city. 


Mr. Brown has done a big thing for Louis- 
ville, and it is believed that his new invest- 
ment will prove profitable, as the city was 
ripe for such a splendid hotel, and the travel- 
ing publie will no doubt appreciate it, now 
that it has been thrown open to guests. 


Recollections of Old Time Industries 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa., Oct. 29.—A quaint and 
interesting event in which thirty clubs of 
Doylestown and Bucks County participated, 
took place recently at the home of the Doyles- 
town Nature Club and was attended by dele- 
gates from all parts of the county and from 
Philadelphia. The program: consisted of a pic- 
torial presentation of the old time industries 
of Bucks County. The ladies of the club ap- 
peared in the old time garb of their ancestors 
and each gave a little talk, illustrated by her 
own handiwork, on the spinning, weaving and 
other work of ‘Colonial women. One of the 
most interesting was a talk on the home-made 
braided, scalloped, knitted and hooked rugs of 
the early days. Another told how candles were 
made and colored by the women of the old set- 
tlements. 

The principal address was made by Dr. 
Henry ©. Mercer who talked on ‘‘Old Houses.’’ 
He brought out many interesting points in the 
construction of the early Pennsylvania homes, 
such as the introduction of lime, the invention 
of the cut nail, the first planing mill, the adop- 
tion of beading and moldings, the various types 
of door hinges, how to distinguish the period 
of the house by the panels of the door and 
similar features. The delegates from the thirty 
elubs listened with interest and enjoyment to 
what is probably a unique program, and plans 
are under way for future similar meetings when 
other features of the old time industries will 
be presented. 


Extends Trainload Shipment Service 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 29.—For several 
years the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. of this 
city, has been shipping solid trainloads of lum- 
ber to eastern points, as its volume of business 
permits getting out lumber in that way, thus 
giving prompt service to its customers. Begin- 
ning in August, 1921, solid trainloads were 
shipped every week or ten days, and this was 
done in addition to the regular business of the 
W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


The results trainload shipping have been so 
satisfactory that recently the service had been 
extended to northern and northwestern points. 
J. F. Hartsough, division freight agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., recently said: 


The W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest lumber shippers in the South. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. has handled the first 
solid trainload of lumber from the W. L. Shepherd 
Co., destined to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich., the train leaving Atlanta at 8:45 p. m., 
Sept. 28, and arriving at Cincinnati at 2:30 a. m., 
Sept. 30. Another trainload has moved since then, 
and we are now negotiating for a third at this 
time. 


These trainloads usually comprise about forty 
cars holding approximately a million feet of 
lumber. The W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. as- 
sembles its lumber from various nearby sections, 
using the excellent shipping facilities of this 
city as the concentration point, and by making 
these solid trainIJoad shipments the movement 
of the cars is easily kept track of by telegrams 
from each important point reached by the train. 
It is also possible to make a long run before 
the train is broken up, and as the railway com 
panies give special attention to such shipments, 
the trains move rapidly, so that the W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co. is enabled to render quick 
service to its customers. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Retailer Has Efficient 


Plant on Ideal Site— 


Modern Home Returns Full Measure of Satisfaction for Its Cost 


Worcester, Mass., is one of the big, 
wealthy industrial cities in which the East 
is rich. It has the usual New England his- 
tory reaching back to those stern old days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. If the visitor is 
interested in such things he’ll be shown 
many places made memorable by the pres- 
ence and the deeds of Revolutionary heroes. 
He’ll have pointed out to him the place 
where the schoolhouse stood in which John 
Adams taught as a very young man, in the 
days when Massachusetts was still a colony 
and before John imagined that he would be 
chief magistrate of a nation not yet born. 
But the visitor will have to ask, if he wishes 
to know these things. Perhaps it is because 
the Worcester people imagine that everyone 
knows these old stories; perhaps it is be- 
cause they are so deeply engrossed in the 
very remarkable industrial and commercial 
expansion of their city. Worcester is a 
great steel town, and it makes quantities of 
machine tools. It has a whole flock of simi- 
lar industries, and I was told that among 











Many successful lumbermen used their spare 
minutes profitably by reading Met L. Saley’s 
genial paragraphs on retailing 


its population, numbering something over 
200,000, there are perhaps 40,000 skilled me- 
chanics. The city has had a very remarka- 
ble growth in the last two or three decades, 
and the end is not yet. People who told me 
about these things said that labor troubles 
are comparatively rare, average wages are 
high and living conditions favorable. We 
mention all this as a general background to 
the account we heard of the development 
and present state of the retail lumber busi- 
ness in Worcester. 


He Remembers Met L. Saley 


The first yard I visited in the city was 
that of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. I 
presented my card to H. A. Hawkins, a man 
still on the sunny side of middle age who 
has spent his business life with this corpora- 
tion. Mr. Hawkins can’t look back over a 
very long vista of years, but when he no- 
ticed “Realm of the Retailer” on my card 
he became reminiscent of his boyhood. It 
seems that one of his first jobs was keep- 
ing tally when cars were unloaded; and in 
working at this job he’d go out to the rail- 
road yards in the morning and stay all day. 
Sometimes he was kept busy all day long; 
but often there were waits between loads, 
sometimes of only a few minutes, some- 
times of an hour or more. So in order to 
keep himself profitably entertained during 


these idle times he used to borrow old copies 
of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN and take 
them along to the scene of his labors. 

“T was especially attracted by the Realm,” 
he remarked. “Met. L. Saley wrote it in 
those days, and I used to read his articles 
with much pleasure. They were my first 
introduction to the literature of lumber.” 

It would be interesting to me to know 
how many other successful retailers there 
are who in their youth received their first 
introduction to the literature of lumber, and 
their first impulse to make a study of re- 
tailing, thru reading Mr. Saley’s genial par- 
agraphs. 


East’s Yards Often Lack Elbow Room 


The Sawyer yard is a tremendous affair 
and, if the eastern brethren will allow me 
to say so, looks much like the best of the 
western retailing plants. It is true that all 
big yards have a family resemblance; but 
they are influenced more or less by the 
physical conditions under which they de- 
velop. In the middle and far West, there 
usually has been plenty of room available 
upon which a yard may be built. Usually 
the yards got started almost if not quite as 
soon as did the towns and cities themselves. 
In the East, the retail yard with its modern 
duties and functions is a comparatively late 
development, and it had to get itself estab- 
lished where it could. Oftentimes this in- 
volved the use of irregular and cramped 
areas not especially well suited for an or- 
derly and efficiently designed yard. The 
easterners have been very clever in making 
the best of what they have, and of course 
many of them have been fortunate enough 
to have all the room they need and to have 
it in the right spot for efficient distribution. 
But these lucky easterners are perhaps a 
little more conspicuous because of their am- 
ple room and good locations than are equal- 
ly lucky westerners. For luck of this kind 
seems rarer in the East than in the West. 


Worcester Plant Has Ideal Site 


The Sawyer yard is an old institution, but 
it is an infant in years when compared with 
the age of Worcester. But by good luck or 
good planning or the expenditure of large 
sums of money, or by a combination of all 
these things, the company has a big area 
of ground admirably placed for the develop- 
ment of a mammoth retail yard. It is near 
the center of the city, and it has a railroad 
and a private siding on one side and one of 
the busiest streets in the city on the other. 
In fact I would guess that if the company 
had a free choice of locations it would 
choose the one it has. On this big tract of 
ground it has a modern and highly efficient 
yard. One reason for its modern design and 
appearance is lodged in a piece of ill luck; 
in fact in two pieces. For, back in 1918, it 
had two disastrous fires. The first occurred 
in the spring; and after a heart-breaking 
summer spent in clearing the wreckage 
away, rebuilding and trying to supply the 
trade, there came a second and equally bad 
fire. So all the summer’s work was to be 
done over. 


Sometimes when one sees what fine res- 
torations rise out of the ashes of a fire, 
whether it is of a lumber yard or of a city, 
he is led to wonder if it were not after all a 
blessing in disguise. Mr. Hawkins is in- 
clined to deny this Pollyanna theory. 

“It is true,” he said, “that as a result of 
the two fires we got a number of not very 
satisfactory buildings replaced with modern 
and efficient ones. But it is impossible to go 
thru a fire without suffering a serious loss, 
no matter how large insurance you carry. 
You lose trade. Your customers with the 
very best will in the world can’t wait for 
you to fix up makeshifts so that you can 
supply their lumber needs. They have to 
have lumber from day to day. They have 
mechanics hired who must be kept busy; 
and if you can’t supply them with what 
they need they must of course go some- 
where else. It is heart breaking to see the 
trade that has been built up thru the efforts 
of years slipping out of your hands. Once 
we got the plant rebuilt we have got most 
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Bostonians seeking homes in Worcester brace 
themselves for the price, but get a pleasant 
surprise and close quickly 


if not all of this trade back. But the sales 
we lost during that period of disorganiza- 
tion and rebuilding are gone forever. There 
is no such thing as getting them back. And 
so far as the improvements go, we’d have 
made those gradually, anyway. We've had 
orderly plans worked out for the moderniz- 
ing of the yard, and we’d have carried out 
these plans, a section at a time, without dis- 
organizing the business.” 


Plan Books Aid Sales Efforts 


The Sawyer concern not only has a splen- 
did yard, but it also specializes on salesman- 
ship. One of the features. first apparent to 
the visitor is a show window fronting on this 
busy street. Mr. Hawkins says it has per- 
haps more traffic than any other street lead- 
ing out into the suburbs. At the time of 
my visit this window contained a display of 
the house plan books which bear the Sawyer 
imprint, and which the company gives out 
under certain conditions to persons interest- 
ed in building. For the purpose of center- 
ing the attention of the passer-by, there was 
a miniature house in the window. Mr. Haw- 
kins told me that by means of this plan book 
the company is making a very successful 
effort to get directly to the man who wants 
to build a house. He was especially pleased 
because a large percentage of the persons 
asking for the book were mechanics and 
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wage workers. These wage earners are an 
important factor in the local building situ- 
ation, and several other yards, notably the 
Baker Lumber Co., are making special ef- 
forts to adapt their services especially to 
the needs of this class of builders. 


Now Well Protected Against Fire 


After the second fire in the Sawyer yard, 
the city fathers began investigating such 
things and preparing to tell these lumber- 
men how they must build the new sheds. 
This is a duty a city council owes to the 
city it represents, of course, but a duty that 
is not always discharged with intelligence. 
The Worcester officials took it for granted 
that when a fire runs thru an open shed it 
sweeps along the front of the piles. So 
these men directed that there should be a fire 
wall crossing this shed every 75 feet or so 
and that it should project out into the alley 
six feet. They didn’t tell the lumbermen 
just how a delivery truck was going to get 
past this projection. Well, the Sawyer peo- 
ple observed that the fire had not swept 
along the front of the piles, but rather had 
gone along the back. Many piles were 
standing in the shed apparently as bright 
and sound as ever; but when the pieces were 
pulled out there would be only a couple of 
feet of unburned lumber at the front end of 
the pile. They pointed out these things to 
the council and proposed a shed with a brick 
back wall, cross fire walls coming out even 
with the alley in front and buttressed into 
the back wall, and a fire apron of reinforced 
concrete projecting out for the stipulated 
six feet on the upper deck, this apron to be 
penetrated by an automatic fire door where 
the walk in front of the upper deck passes 
thru. This sort of construction was agreed. 
to, and it represents perhaps the best kind 
of fire retardant construction for an open 
shed. At least the experience of this yard 
indicates that such fire breaks would be effi- 
cient in isolating a fire were it to get started. 


Large Timbers Handled at Low Cost 


This yard not only caters to house trade, 
as was mentioned above, but also has an 
enormous industrial trade. This means 
stocking a good many heavy timbers and 
special sizes, all heavy to handle. To meet 
this very serious problem a quite extraordi- 
nary engineering feat has been accom- 
plished. A large crane with a lifting capac- 
ity of two tons at the end of the boom has 
been so located that, without an inch to 
spare, it will reach a tremendously long 
stretch of the yard’s own siding and nearly 
an equal length of two adjoining sidings, 
and will set its load of lumber in front of 
the yard mill, in any one of a number of 
piles, in front of the right bin in a long 
shed, or, in case of emergency, on the rein- 
forced roof of this shed. It makes possible 
the handling of this heavy stuff with the 
least possible hand work and probably at 
the lowest possible cost. The shape of the 
yard, the arrangement of the mill and sheds 
and the location of the trackage make this 
possible. 

The yard has about eight improved dry 
kilns, with storage space above each one for 
dried lumber. It also has a big flooring ware- 
house with heating apparatus. This floor- 
ing warehouse is along the tracks and is so 
arranged that cars of flooring can be un- 
loaded even if rain is falling. 

Big as the plant is, it proved not to be big 
enoug™; so there is a storage yard in an- 
other part of the city,.and the company has 
added several pieces of adjoining property 


to the main yard. On one of these recent 
purchases stood a brick house over a hun- 
dred years old. This house has been built 
over into a warehouse by removing all the 
interior walls and by putting regular mill 
construction inside to hold the floors. There 
are two garages on a cross street, each 
heated by a plant located in a house be- 
tween—a house owned by the company and 
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This Worcester (Mass.) retailer makes a direct 
appeal to the man who wants to build by 
offering a plan book in its show window 


held for renting purposes until it is needed 
in the business of the yard. The office is 
large and beautifully finished. Indeed, the 
whole yard is not only big and efficiently ar- 
ranged but also a pleasure to look at. 


Houses Bargains, Think Bostonians 


Mr. Hawkins tells me that while the stand- 
ard type of domestic building used to be a 
2-decker containing several apartments, this 
has changed during the last few years, and 
that now there are more cottages and double 
houses built and almost no 3-deckers. There 
has been some speculative building. One 
tract was opened up, and on it the owners 
proposed to build a hundred houses. Of 
this number perhaps half were built by 
early fall, and it is possible that the remain- 
der will be finished next season. 

“There has been a tract of land secured 
in a part of the city where there is a fine 
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Clark’s New Barn 


(As viewed by a neighbor) 


When neighbor Clark built his big barn, 
thinks I Begee he’ll come to harm 

He can’t afford no sich a build’n to milk 
his pesky spotted cows in. 

My cows, I milk out in the lot, 
or cold or when it’s hot. 

If I’m to town Samanthy does it—she’s 
used to work and doesn’t mind it. 


in rain 


No sense to spend a lot of money, a build’n 
barns so nice and cosy. 

My cows is tough, I treat ’em rough, they 
give a quart and that’s enough. 

Clark says to me, he says, “By heck! you 
ought to see my creamery check, 

It’s sure a pippin’ since I built a good warm 
barn in which to milk.” 


He claims his barn has paid its way—in- 
creased milk flow—’n savin’ hay 

It may be so—Clark ought to know, he 
pails the cows and banks the dough,” 


“Kirk.” 
See us for barn plans, estimates of 
cost, and dependable trade marked 


lumber. 


Established 1907 


J.T. Cross Lbr. Co. 


Phone 487 


OTT 


Novel manner of attracting attention of farm 
trade to need for new barn 





class of houses,” Mr. Hawkins said. “These 
houses would cost, to duplicate, all the way 
from $30,000 to $75,000. A good many peo- 
ple have tried without success to buy these 
vacant lots. But this man finally got them 
and is building double houses, which he sells 
for about $20,000. The apartments are not 
especially large. They contain about six 
rooms, but the building is well done and with 
good material. The houses are a pretty good 
buy, and so far he has had no trouble in 
selling what he puts up. It is amusing to 
see the way some Boston people act who 
come here to live. In Boston they’ve been 
accustomed to paying $1,500 a year for a 
couple of small rooms and a kitchenette. 
They go out to look at these double houses, 
and the six rooms look to them like an ex- 
travagance of space. They brace themselves 
for a terrible sum; and when they learn that 
an apartment of this kind rents for $100 a 
month and that the entire house can be 
bought for $20,000 they think the man has 
made a mistake or that he’s crazy; and they 
sign up a contract on the spot for fear he 
may change his mind. It would be hard to 
convince these people that the cost of own- 
ing a house in Worcester is prohibitively 
high. 


Home Comfort Is Worth Its Cost 


“As a matter of fact, houses do cost more 
than they used to. But this can be said of 
most things that people want. Building is 
in many respects better than it used to be. 
At least the designs are better and make 
for more satisfaction and comfort. There is 
more plumbing and better heating appara- 
tus put into a house now. All these things 
make for a higher cost, regardless of the 
fact that building mechanics are getting 
more wages. If houses were of exactly the 
same design that they were fifty years ago, 
they’d cost more to build now than they did 
then, on account of these higher wages. 
But people are getting a new idea of the 
worth of a house. Some men are willing to 
rent, to put up with the diseomfort and the 
inconvenience and the insecurity, in the be- 
lief that it is cheaper to rent than to build. 
Sometimes they’re right; sometimes they’re 
mistaken. But if they do save a little (and 
they can’t save a great deal at best) they’re 
paying a pretty high price in comfort for 
what they save. Some people will buy a 
Ford car and get along with it. If they 
can’t possibly afford a better one, the Ford 
is a good machine for the price. It’ll get 
you around. But just as a man who can 
afford it will buy a Cadillac instead of a Ford, 
in order to have the greater comfort and se- 
curity of the finer machine, so he’ll own his 
own house instead of renting. If it costs 


him more it’ll be because he has a better - 


house. 


Ownership Means Independence 


“And then there is a comfort and satisfae- 
tion that can’t be measured by the number 
or size of the rooms or the kind of plumbing. 
It’s the satisfaction of knowing the land- 
lord can’t put him out on short notice or tell 
him how many children he can have. This 
independence is worth much to many men. 
It is worth so much, in fact, that large num- 
bers here in Worcester are deciding to own 
their homes whether or not renting is cheap- 
er. These men who are determined to own 
their own homes are an important factor in 
the sale of building materials in this city.” 

Some AUSTRALIAN gum trees exceed in height 
the ‘‘Big Trees of California,’? among whieh 
are trees more than 350 feet tall. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


If There Were No Lumber Retailers 


Supposing a man who wants to build a home 
had to order all of the different materials di- 
rect from the producers scattered all over the 
United States, instead of simply placing one 
order with his local dealer in building mate- 
rials! One does not have to be an expert 
economist to see that such a condition would be 
anything but conducive to home building. Prob- 
ably the average man would almost prefer to 
live in a tent or any kind of shack he could 
knock together rather than confront the formid- 
able task of gathering the necessary materials 
for a real home from the four points of the 
compass. 

This supposition, which serves to emphasize 
the important and immensely useful place 
which the lumber retailer fills in civilized so- 
ciety, is graphically set forth in a circular 
which is being sent by Secretary D. 8S. Mont- 
gomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to the membership of that organi- 
zation. At the top of the circular appears a 
map, which is reproduced below, showing the 
remote and widely scattered sources from which 
the home builder would have to obtain his ma- 
terials if there were no retail dealers. Under- 
neath the map appears the following text: 

Suppose There Were No Lumber Dealers? 


To build a home you need lumber and a variety 
of other materials. 

The materials you require for your home are 
manufactured or produced in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

It would be impossible to buy all of the mate- 
rials needed from any one factory or mill. 

Each of the many different materials must be 
shipped in carloads. These are assembled or con- 
centrated in the lumber yard. 

Here are some of the examples: 
terial (2x4’s ctc.), sheathing, lath, floor lining, 
roof boards, shingles, finishing, interior trim, win- 
dows, doors, porch flooring, hardwood flooring, 
joists, and timbers ete. are not all manufactured 
at one mill. Some comes from northern Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota; some from Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, and others 
from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California and 
British Columbia. 

Lime, cement, stucco, plaster, brick and tile 
are made in only certain sections of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, available to this 
market because of existing freight rates. 

The building paper, wall board, asphalt shin- 
gles, roofing, insulation, glass, paint, varnish, 
metal lath, metal sash etc. come from different 
factories scattered over a wide territory. 

This material must be unloaded and a great 
deal of it kept under cover until ready to be used. 
The lumber dealer must pay cash for it long before 
it is used. 

If there were no lumber dealers to serve you, 
your materials would cost you as much or more 
than you now pay. 

The dealer eliminates the inconvenience which 





Framing ma-. 


would exist if there were no lumber dealers. 

He assumes the responsibilities which would 
be yours if there were no lumber dealers. 

He gives you many services that would not be 
available if there were no lumber dealers. 

You patronize the local lumber yard because 
you have confidence in the people who own and 
operate it, and because it is the most economical 
and sensible way of buying what you need. 

Your lumber dealer functions as an integral part 
of your community’s life and as an important and 
very convenient factor in your life. 

SaBBBBBEBaEBRasE 


An Excellent Example of Millwork 


Decatur, ILL, Oct. 30.—Each of the four 
lumber yards in this city also operates a plan- 


Lumbermen Launch ‘“‘Ad” Drive 


DETROIT, Micu., Oct. 29.—Largely thru the 
efforts of retail lumber dealers, business men 
in Royal Oak, Ferndale and Redford, three 
suburban centers within a radius of thirty 
miles of this city, have launched codéperative 
advertising campaigns, principally in Detroit 
newspapers, for the particular purpose of 
reaching prospective home owners in the larger 
Michigan cities, especially in Detroit. The lum. 
ber retailers who were instrumental in bring- 
ing about these codperative efforts, and who 
are contributing to their cost, include the Me- 

Caul Lumber Co.; Erb- 











Service men’s memorial of wood artistically worked 


ing mill producing a fine quality of millwork, 
with the result that it is very seldom that mill- 
work used here is manufactured away from 
this city, while large amounts of millwork made 
here are shipped out. So when it was decided 
to erect a roll of honor in the publie square on 
which is recorded the name of every man from 
Macon County who went to war, a really ar- 
tistic job of millwork was produced, as is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The cost of the roll of honor was met by pub- 
lie subscription, all the townships in the county 
joining in. Stars are placed after the names of 
those who were killed. This roll of honor has 
attracted a great deal of attention and it is 
acknowledged to be one of the handsomest in 
the country. It is of wood thruout. It is 
now proposed to move the roll of honor to the 
County Building to give it permanent protection. 
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Showing the widely separated sources of lumber supply 








Kidder Lumber Co.; 
Mellen, Wright Lum- 
ber Co.; Gifford Lum- 
ber Co.; Lawson Lumber 
and Coal Co.; Randall 
Stark Lumber Co.; Boy- 
er-Petty Lumber Co., all 
of Royal Oak; Grand 
River Lumber Co. and 
Redford Lumber Co.,, 
Redford; Ferndale 
Lumber & Supply Co., 
Ferndale, and the Hart- 
wick Lumber Co., De- 
troit, with branch yards 
in each of the three 
suburban communities, 
Each campaign repre- 
sents a decided effort 
to attract the most de- 
sirable families, partic- 
ularly those who are 
planning to build homes 
in the territory near Detroit. In each instance 
the advertising will be sponsored by the Board 
of Commerce or a civie organization allied with 
the business men, so that it will not partake to 
any great extent of propaganda for the supply 
firms even tho its codperative possibilities were 
originally conceived by lumber and _ building 
material firms which were able to obtain the 
financial support of real estate companies at 
the outset. As a result other business men in 
these suburban communities signified their will- 
ingness to take part in the campaign. 


Altho this codperative advertising has just 
commenced, it is apparent already that its ap- 
peal has been both widespread and effective as 
especially evidenced from the fact that a larger 
number of people are making inquiries regard- 
ing home sites. In addition it has served to 
arouse a great deal of civie pride in citizens of 
these various communities who have commenced 
necessary building improvements, and, in some 
instances, long contemplated additions. 

Already an appropriation approximating 
$2,000 has been collected in each of the com- 
munities, and it is believed that this amount 
will be increased as the possibilities of the 
cooperative move become apparent. 


Example Must Back Precept 


[By Chris M. Andersen] 

The business of the lumber merchant is edu- 
cation—teaching the folks of his community te 
want better homes and better buildings. He 
may have one class in civic improvement; one 
on healthfulness and ventilation; one studying 
thrift and another the details of better construc- 
tion. 

But there is one thing every teacher has 
learned; perhaps it would not be out of place 
to bring it to the attention of the lumberman. 
Nobody ever listens to the ‘‘don’t-do-as-I-do— 
but-do-as-I-say’’ type of commercial evangelist. 
You’ve got to practice what you preach. 

The lumber merchant puts himself in a 
ridiculous position when he preaches a sermon 
on better buildings from the top of a ram- 
shackle old shed or a tumble-down, dilapidated 
office. Folks smile at his enthusiasm in the 


good cause, but laugh up their sleeves as they 
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look about them and see how faithfully (?) he 
takes his own medicine. 

We were berating the folks of a certain com- 
munity in which we formerly lived about not 
building homes of their own, but expecting 
someone else to build them to rent. When we 
finished, the doctor’s wife came over and asked 
me, ‘‘ What about yourself?’’ 

After that I kept pretty quiet along that 
line until our new home was under way. And 
you would be surprised how much more effec- 
tive our arguments were when they could be 
backed up by building activities up on the lot. 
The fact that we ourselves were going ahead 
with the construction of a home was the very 
best argument—even if a silent one—that this 
was a good time to go ahead and build. 

When we remodeled the yard and put up en- 
tirely new sheds and office building, folks pricked 
up their ears and said, ‘‘ Well, they’re setting 
us a good example.’’ Some of the ‘‘dumps’’ 
and ‘‘joints’’ in that part of town became 
ashamed of themselves because of the neater 
and cleaner appearance of our place, and painted 
up and cleaned up and built up better places 
of their own. 

Friends brought their visitors around to see 
‘the new lumber yard.’’ It was more of a 
show place than either one of the banks in the 
town. You may be sure we had little difficulty 
in convineing folks that we were the ‘‘ building 
headquarters’’ of the town. The very appear- 
ance of the place, in contrast to that to which 
they were accustomed, gave the impression that 
we knew what we were about, and that we were 
alive and progressive. 

If you find your home-building and improve- 
ment arguments falling flat, it might be well 
to look around a bit to see if you are yourself 
‘*doing as you say.’’ Example has always been 
a better teacher than precept. Precept, backed 
up by the right kind of example, ought to be 
a mighty good combination for the lumber mer- 
chant to use in persuading the folks of his com- 
munity to make improvements and to build bet- 
ter homes. 


('Saeaaaaaaaass 


Gives Prize for Model Bungalow 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 29.—Early last 
summer the Thompson Lumber: Co. offered a 
prize of $100 for the best plan for a unit 
house of the bungalow type and the same 
amount for a similar house of the 2-story type. 
This contest was inaugurated with a view to 
helping meet the need for really low priced 
homes, by supplying ideas for initial units that 
could later be added to if desired. The under- 
lying idea was that the cost of such original 
units should not exceed $2,000, with the further 


son company ‘‘Addalodge No. 1.’’ It is the 


first of a series of ‘‘Addalodge’’ unit house 
plans which this company expects to offer build- 
ers, the other plans of the series to be prepared 
by the architectural department of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. All of these 
plans will be so designed as to carry out the 
original idea of unit construction. 


Some will 


Semi-Centennial of Retail Lumberman 


HARVARD, ILL., Oct. 30.—Fifty years ago the 
first of November, W. D. Hall opened up a 
retail lumber yard here and he is still doing 
business at the same location, but in the mean- 
time he has acquired another retail lumber 
yard at Woodstock, Ill., run under the name 
of Hall & Echert, also an interest in a bank 














Entrance to lumber shed of pioneer retail lumberman, who has kept the 


same location for fifty years 


provide for two or three additions to the orig- 
inal unit, while others will provide for but one. 
These unit houses are not to be mere make- 
shifts, but each is designed to be a real home 
right from the start. The original unit pro- 
vides as much room as the ordinary apartment, 
and the plans call for the same comforts and 
conveniences that apartments have. 

While the contest limited the cost of the 
original unit to $2,000, the complete ‘‘ Adda- 
lodge’’ series of plans will include units rang- 
ing in cost from $1,500 to $3,000, the completed 
homes to cost $3,000 to $6,000. 


Class Judges Lumber Yard Team 
Creston, Iowa, Oct. 30.—Traffic was stopped 
on the main street here while the agriculture 
class of the Creston high school passed judg- 
ment on a fine team of draft horses belonging 
to the Jackson-Sherry Lumber Co., of this city. 
The class is made up chiefly of Normal train- 
ing students who are preparing themselves to 
become rural teachers. It is the purpose of 
this work in animal 








judging to bring these 
young people into di- 
rect contact with the 
things of the farm, par- 
ticularly with the dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, 
plants and soils. A few 
months ago the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
created something of a 
surprise by the an- 
nouncement that a 
census of horses in the 
United States shows 
there are more horses 
now than ever before, 
but this is not fully 








realized because most 


‘Prof. H. M. Stevens, at the left, explains the points good and bad of °f the horses are at 


this splendid lumber yard team 


condition that it should not exceed 50 percent 
of the total cost of the completed home. The 
prize for the bungalow type of unit house was 
awarded by the company to Martin H. Reitz, 
388 West Lucy Street, St. Paul. There has as 
yet been no successful contestant for the 2-story 
house award. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Reitz was deemed 
worthy of first prize because of the simplicity 
of design, efficient and comfortable arrange- 
ment, the reasonable cost of erection. and 
adaptability to a variety of exterior treatments. 
This prize plan has been named by the Thomp- 


work on farms. For 
some work about lum- 
ber yards, horses still are the best motive power, 
such as unloading freight cars, hauling about 
the yard, and also in taking lumber out to loca- 
tions where paving has not been laid, especially 
at times when the ground is soft, as in the 
spring and after heavy rains. New houses are 
often built in parts of cities and towns where 
paving has not been extended, and teams are 
as yet able to meet such conditions better than 
any other way. The Jackson-Sherry Lumber Co. 
also uses motor trucks, one of these being shown 
in the foreground at the right in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 


W. D. HALL 


here and other property to show for half a cen- 
tury of work. 


Mr. Hall says that he has seen many changes 
in the lumber business and many engaged in 
it have come and gone since he started, but 
still, after all, his fifty years in the business 
does not seem long, now that they have passed. 
A year or two after starting his lumber yard, 
Mr. Hall learned of the Northwestern Lum- 
berman, which was established in 1873, and 
subscribed for it. In 1899 that publication 
and The Timberman were consolidated and 
became. the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mr. 
Hall is still a subscriber. 


‘“Back in the early days,’’ said Mr. Hall, 
‘“white pine from Wisconsin was plentiful and a 
good deal of it came by water to Chicago, and 
we hauled it from there. Later on lumber 
came from Michigan and then from Minnesota, 
then it began to be shipped from more distant 
points, a good deal from the South, and we 
still get supplies from that section and also 
from still further away in the Pacific North- 
west. But for the last few years business has 
been quiet as a large part of the trade here 
is from farmers, who have not been buying 
lately.’’ Mr. Hall believes that conditions are 
going to be better in the near future, because 
the main product of the farmers of this sec- 
tion is milk for the Chicago market and milk 
is now bringing a good price again, so pros- 
pects are encouraging. 

Mr. Hall’s son, William, who attended Beloit 
College, is now learning the lumber business 
in his father’s yard, and Mr. Hall says that 
he thinks he has been in the harness long 
enough, so if his son likes the business there 
will be a chance for him, and opportunities of 
that sort are not as plentiful now as they used 
to be. If the boy does not care about lum- 
ber retailing, he-will still get some good, prac- 
tical business training, remarked Mr. Hall. 


During recent years especially, Mr. Hall has 
gone to Florida or California during the 
winters, and has also traveled in other parts 
of the United States, as well as in Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America and Europe. 
His health is still good and he expects to travel 
more in the future. The mountains especially 
attract this veteran lumberman, and he values 
highly a photographie enlargement nine feet 
long of Mt. Tacoma framed above the fireplace 
in his home. Mr. Hall says that maybe he 
likes the mountains because around here it is 
a level country. But with the black and white 
cattle grazing on pastures as green as May, 
even if it is nearly the first of November, north- 
ern Illinois is a country hard to beat, said Mr. 
Hall. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Plan “Own Home’ Show Circuit 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, receutly 
held in Louisville, Ky., action was taken pro- 
viding for dividing the country for five circuits 
or zones for ‘‘Own Your Home’’ expositions. 
The purpose was to so arrange dates and loca- 
tions as to prevent conflict and overlapping and 
make practicable the participation of as many 
exhibitors as possible. By having an interval 
of at least a week between expositions on each 
circuit, time will be given for exhibitors to 
move their displays from one show to another. 
Inasmuch as it will enable exhibitors to partici- 
pate in the maximum number of expositions, 
the effect naturally will be to enhance the qual- 
ity of the exhibits, as a concern can afford to 
spend more money on its display if it is to 
be shown at a half dozen expositions than if 
possible to ‘‘make’’ only one or two shows 
with it. 

These zones or circuits are outlined substan- 
tially as follows: The Atlantic coast or Eastern 
division includes Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Trenton 
and Camden. The Northwestern division in- 
cludes Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City and Den- 


ver. The Central or Western dvision includes 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Evansville, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis. The Southern division includes 
Louisville, New Orleans, Savannah, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Winston-Salem and San Antonio. 
The Pacific Coast division includes Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Boys Build Bungalows and Garages 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 27.—Model minia- 
ture bungalows and portable garages are be- 
ing built by the carpentry class of the Whatcom 
High School night school, under the direction 
of J. L. Spawn, a veteran carpenter. The 
bungalows are six by eight feet, four feet high. 
Each contains, three rooms. 

Three of the garages have been sold to resi- 
dents of this city and others now building will 
be offered at cost. Two garages are built con- 
currently, three weeks being required to finish 
them. 


Building Boom Continues Strong 

NEwTON, Mass., Oct. 31.—During the first 
ten months of this year the eleven villages of 
Newton have built 218 single residences and 
58 two-family houses, with a total tax valuation 
of $3,073,450—and the building boom is still 


on. Lumber yards in this vicinity have been 
rushed with business. Burnham Brothers, the 
principal dealers in and manufacturers of 
builders’ finish in the Newton district, report 
that it has been almost impossible to keep up 
with their orders. Practically all of these 
houses are homes of the better sort, costing 
above the average. 

The building commissioner attributes the 
heavy volume of building largely to the new 
zoning law, which divides the city into five 
zones. 


Confer and Act on Credit Matters 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Oct. 30.—A joint meeting 
of the Columbus Lumbermen’s Credit Associ- 
ation and the Material Dealers’ Credit Asso- 
ciation of Columbus was held at the Chittenden 
Hotel, last evening, with about sixty present. 
W. E. Jones, of the E. J. & W. E. Jones Co., 
presided. Matters of credit were discussed, 
and steps were taken to codperate as far as 
credit information is concerned. There will 
be an interchange of information between the 
two organizations. Reports showed that lumber 
retailers as well as other building supply deal- 
ers are busy, and that construction work is 
going forward briskly. 








An Office and Accounting System for Retailers 


Fourth Instalment—Forms Used (Cont. ) 











The first instalment appeared on pages 42 
and 43 of the Oct. 13 issue; the second on page 
49 of the Oct. 20 issue; the third on page 4/7 of 
the Oct. 27 issue. 

A record of stock on hand or ‘‘ perpetual in- 
ventory’’ is kept on a Stock Record (Fig. 4,). 
Goods, when received, are entered from Pur- 
chase Invoices and when sold are posted from 
the Delivery Ticket and deducted, showing at 
all times the amount of stock on hand. These 

ARTICLE 


Lecation 


[By R. Lee Menz] 


and reserve for emergencies. A record is also 
kept, showing amounts expended for each kind 
of advertising by the month and these amounts, 
added together, give the totals for the whole 
year. 
One of the first requirements in the Sales 
Department is a good Price List for all who 
are concerned with the selling. This form 
should be convenient to carry, handy for quick 
reference and with prices on everything that 
Min. StecK_...--- 
Max. StecK 





DaTE RECEIVED DELIVERED 





ON HAND 


DATE RECEIVED DELIVERED ON HAND 
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Fig. 4.—Stock Record; white; size, 11%8% inches; 28 working lines, reverse side blank 


sheets may be kept in a loose leaf binder or a 
vertical file. 

There is a wide difference of opinion regard- 
ing the value of perpetual inventory systems and 
the question of their installation is usually de- 
pendent upon circumstances and conditions. 
In yards where a planing mill is operated in 
connection, it presents a difficult and costly 
problem on account of the great variety of 
stock carried and the time and experienced 
help required to keep it accurate and efficient. 
In an exclusive lumber yard without a plan- 
ing mill, a simple and accurate system should 
be installed because of its many advantages. 
It not only serves as a guide to purchasing, but 
indicates the monthly and yearly sales of any 
item; also which items yield a slow or quick 
turnover, all of which have a vital influence 
over the year’s profits. In case of fire losses, 
it is a valuable means for making proper fire 
insurance adjustments. 


Sales Department 


As the balance of the forms used in the mill, 
yard, delivering and office routine follow after 
the sale is made, these forms will now be ex- 
plained in the natural order of their use. 

To create sales every dealer must advertise 
nowadays. To handle this properly an adver- 
tising schedule is prepared for each year, ap- 
propriating a certain percentage of the total 
sales for this purpose, subdivided into five kinds, 
viz.: Newspaper, direct, signs, miscellaneous 


can be listed so that all salesmen are quoting 
the same prices on the same articles. Confidence 
is the basis of all trade, and uniform prices 
help a great deal to build this confidence which 
all are seeking to develop. 
sheets can be obtained at most printers and 
ordered printed to suit the requirements. For 
office use, a sheet with the principal items 


ESTIMATE 


Loose leaf price , 


listed, kept under a glass top on the sales desk, 
is very convenient. New prices are made as the 
market requires. The cancelled lists are kept 
for future reference, if necessary. 

Quotations to prospective customers are made 
on Estimate Form (Fig. 5,) in duplicate. Copy 
items from material list furnished, then check 
over quantities as copied with the original list. 
If necessary to make out your own material 
list from plans and specifications, use an esti- 
mating guide to avoid overlooking any items 
required. Specify grades, figure footage, list 
prices, make extensions on the original and 
add on an adding machine to get totals. If 
possible, have another person recheck footage, 
prices, extensions and adding, to avoid errors. 
Specify prices, terms, delivery and other condi- 
tions of sale on original and duplicate. The 
original with material list attached is placed 
alphabetically in a loose leaf binder or verti- 
cal file under ‘‘Estimates.’? The duplicate 
is given to the prospect or mailed to him. Ef- 
forts should be made to have estimates made 
promptly as this service has much bearing op 
the making of the sale. 

[Note: The fifth instalment of the series 
of articles on An Office and Accounting System. 
to appear in an early issue, will illustrate addi- 
tional forms and describe their use—EpiTor.] 


THE AMHERST LUMBER COMPANY 


lers in 


LUMBER, SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 


MILL AVENUE AND JAMES ST. 
AMHERST, OHIO____ 
|. Cane an ee eee pieced catia sti ein 


We propose to furnish the material as described below for pict when 


te nS ; ares 
EXAMINE CAREFULLY 
We agree to furnish only the items designated. 


Check items, advising of any difference in understanding and revised ‘The Amherst Lumber Co 


figures will be furnished at once. 
Unless otherwise specified, subject to 5 days acceptance. 


Orders will not be cancelled under any circumstances after work Per 


has been commenced. 


All work accepted by us subject to delays caused by fires, strikes or other causes beyond our control. 
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Fig. 5.—Estimate; original, white; duplicate, pink; size 10216 inches 
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Heads British Columbia Mill Company 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—Ross Pendleton, 
formerly of Everett, Wash., is the new man- 
ager of the British Columbia Timber Mills 
(Ltd.), of Nelson, B. C. This was formerly 
the Forest Mills (Ltd.), but under a recent 
reorganization the name was changed. Mr. 
Pendleton is engaged in making a survey of 
the timber properties and mills of the company 
to determine whether it is feasible to operate 
the property. The former organization owned 
five sawmills. One of them was destroyed by 
fire, and one was dismantled, leaving three now 
owned by the company. The timber holdings 
cover almost three hundred square miles and 
now belong to English capitalists who were 
bondholders of the original organization. 

Mr. Pendleton has spent the last four years 
at the mill and camps of the Straits Lumber 
Co., Red Gap, B. C., of which concern his 
father, Frank Pendleton, well known lumber- 
man and timber owner of Everett, is manager. 


Banquet Shows Goodwill to Employees 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—More than two 
hundred fifty members of the crew of the Penin- 
sula Lumber Co., here, banqueted with the 
management Oct. 23 at the Peninsula Club on 
invitation of Superintendent W. B. McMillan. 
The supper was prepared and deliverd in cafe- 
teria style by the wives of committeemen. 





| 
| 





The preamble of the resolution, passed at a 
meeting of the Victoria post, sets forth that 
the timber resources of Canada are being rap- 
idly depleted by export of unmanufactured 
timber; that an export duty would bring to 
Canada foreign establishments now instru- 
mental in depleting its forests, and that the 
revenue derived from the sale of unmanufac- 
tured timber is small compared with that from 
the finished product. 

Exports of logs has mainly been in cedar for 
shingles to some Washington mills, and cedar 
and hemlock logs in small sizes to Japan. The 
export is supervised by an advisory committee. 


Important Decisions by Privy Council 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 27.—Lumber some- 
times runs into money; for instance in the 
ease of a logging concern which entered into 
a contract with some loggers to log off a cer- 
tain timber area on the coast of British Co- 
lumbia. The contract was canceled by the 
company which gave it, before the logging oper- 
ators could complete getting out the contracted 
number of millions of feet of timber. That 
was four years or so ago. The loggers asso- 
ciated themselves in a suit against the com- 
pany owning the timber, for damages computed 
at the amount of profit they might have made 
from the contract if it had been carried out 
in its entirety. From one court to another 


It it dragged, until after going thru to the Su- 








Officers and crew of the Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., were guests at a banquet given 
by the company in Peninsula Club House Oct. 23 


was the expressed intention of the management 
in issuing the invitation to clear up any mis- 
understandings which might be in the way of 
harmonious relationship between the company 
or its representatives and members of the crew. 

H. E. Veness, of 4L headquarters, lead the 
meeting, assisted by three local entertainers. 
Informal talks were made by F. C. Knapp, 
president and manager of the company; W. B. 
MeMillan, superintendent; A. J. McQueen, 
order man; R. E. Manigan, timekeeper; W. C. 
Ruegnitz, executive-secretary of the 4L, and 
others. The following committee was responsi- 
ble for directing the affair: A. J. McQueen, 
chairman, W. L. McGuire, R. E. Manigan, Bert 
Wright, L. E. Lindsay, Julian Olsen, E. T. 
Fully, F. Anderson, J. E. Crow, and Sam Bottie. 
The dinner was prepared and served by Mes- 
dames Olsen, Fully, McQueen, Lindsay, MeMil- 
lan, Turner, Manigan, Rogers, Wilder and 
Amundson. 


Yes—You Shouldn’t Get Canadian Logs 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 27.—Now what do you 
know about this? While lumbermen on the 
Washington side of the international boundary 
have been trying to have a duty put on logs 
entering that State, aimed at stopping the 
movement of logs from British Columbia to 
mills in Washington, here come the Native Sons 
of Canada with a resolution urging the imposi 
ton of an export duty on all unfinished timber. 


preme Court of Canada, it was again appealed 
to the highest court in the British Empire—- 
the Privy Council. That august court of the 
Empire sits in London. It has just handed 
down its decision in favor of the loggers, and 
against the company. The amount of the 
judgment runs well oyer a million dollars. To 
be exact it is $1,380,000. The case was known 
as Clausen et al. vs. Canada Timber & Lands 
(Ltd.), of Toronto, the owners of the timber 
who contracted to have it logged. 

Logging companies, timber owners, and the 
lumber industry in general has followed this 
case with the greatest minuteness, for it has 
involved points which might at any time arise 
in almost any of the logging contracts daily 
being entered into and carried out. 

Another highly important case affecting the 
timber industry has also been settled by the 
Privy Council. It is that in which the right 
of the Provincial Government of British Co- 
lumbia to forbid employment of Orientals on 
lands leased from the Crown was tested. ‘The 
British Columbia Government passed certain 
orders-in-council, in which it was stipulated 
that no Oriental might be employed in logging 
operations on lands held under lease or license 
from the Government. That meant the major 
part of the timber lands of the Province, and 
affected practically all the logging operators. 
The case has, like the other one, been dragging 
for a long time from one court to another, 
until now the decision of the Privy Council has 


been given, declaring the action of the British 
Columbia Government ultra vires, the chief 
ground being that it was contrary to the treaty 
between Great Britain and Japan to which the 
Dominion of Canada is a party. This case has 
also been followed with close attention by the 
industry. 


‘Pease aeaaeaaai 


Bureau Under New Management 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—The Rail Mills & 
Timber Bureau, which was organized several 
months ago, has been incorporated, and begin- 
ning Nov. 1 will pass into new management 
and actively engage in the field for which the 
organization was effected. The directors have 
secured as secretary-manager J. A. Clorety who 
at present is secretary-manager of the Pine Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Wenatchee, Wash. Mr. Clorety in that posi- 
tion has made a notable record, and has built 
the Pine Box association to a high state of 
efficiency. He has been with that organization 
for two years. Prior to that time he was con- 
nected with the Coast office of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., and in that way gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of sawmilling and the needs of the lumber 
industry. 

The articles of incorporation of the Rail Mills 
& Timber Bureau are now prepared, and have 
been filed with the secretary of State at 
Olympia. The incorporators are: T. S. Gal- 
braith, Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville, 
Wash.; V. H. May, McKenna Lumber Co., Me- 
Kenna, Wash.; J. E. Bratnober, Allen & Nel- 
son Mills, Seattle, Wash.; W. C. Miles, Globe 
Lumber Co., Globe, Wash.; B. R. Lewis, Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 


Describes Pacific Inspection Service 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—The second joint 
meeting of manufacturers and wholesalers was ° 
held at the’ Gowman Hotel Oct. 26, when the 
Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association entertained 
about sixty lumbermen at luncheon. At the re- 
quest of Secretary Roy A. Dailey, Harry I. 
Worth, of the Worth Lumber Co., acted as 
chairman. Mr. Worth presented Fred W. 
Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, who briefly outlined the prog- 
ress made by the bureau since its organization 
in 1903. He stated that during the nineteen 
years from Jan. 1, 1904, to Dec. 31, 1922, the 
bureau has inspected 20,721,000,000 feet of 
waterborne shipments out of a total shipped 
of 29,409,000,000 feet. Inspection of rail ship- 
ments has increased slowly, and in 1922 
amounted to 74,799,000 feet. Mr. Alexander 
stated that the bureau was organized to pro- 
vide a means whereby a fair and impartial in- 
spection might be provided and the interests 
of both parties protected. Also that permis- 
sion has recently been given by the board of 
trustees to start educational work among the 
inspectors to obtain uniformity in the work of 
grading. 

During the discussion which followed Mr. 
Alexander’s talk, many points were cleared up, 
and a better understanding prevailed regarding 
the impartial service rendered by the bureau. 


SREB BEEBEBEASASZEAaS: 


Mill Managers Visit Export Outlet 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 29.—Managers of six 
of the big Louisiana mills of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. spent Saturday morning in Beau- 
mont, guests of Charles Kelly, acting manager 
of the export department of the company, saw 
the fine harbor and municipal docks here, got 
an insight into the tremendous export business 
their company is doing thru the port of Beau- 
mont, and then left for Doucette, Tex., where 
they were to meet with George S. Hayes, man- 
ager of the plant operated by Long-Bell there. 
The meeting at Doucette on Saturday was one 
of the regular periodical get-together sessions 
of Long-Bell Louisiana and Texas mill man- 
agers. The Louisiana managers in attendance 
were: F,. J. Wing, manager Ludington plant; 
W. E. Sailor, manager DeRidder plant; F. E. 
Martin, manager Bon Ami-plant; J. E. Lewis, 
manager Lake Charles plant; J. H. Kenneson, 
manager Woodworth plant, and Robert Jami- 
son, manager Longville plant. 
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Parent Company and Subsidiaries Housed in One Building 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—Another mile- 
stone was passed in the progress of one 
of the most rapidly expanding lumber and ship- 
ping companies of the Pacific coast when 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co., with all their 
various subsidiary companies, moved their head- 
quarters office to the ninth and tenth floors of 
the new Matson Building at San Francisco. 

In San Francisco’s newest and one of its 
finest office buildings the McCormick interests 
will be well housed. For a number of years 
the McCormick company has had its general 
offices in the Fife Building in the city but the 
steady and continued rapid growth has made 
the change necessary. 

Timber enough to fill half a dozen ships was 
used for the construction and the millwork of 
the Matson Navigation Co.’s new 16-story build- 
ing just completed. 

Because the site is on ground which in 1854 
was covered with eighteen feet of water and 
was a part of San Francisco bay, it was neces- 
sary to drive piling for the foundation, which 
is 137% feet square. The pile driving began 
with 60-foot piles, but these proved too short 
to reach bedrock, and it was necessary to 
order 90-foot. Of these, 1,284 Douglas fir 
piles were used to give the big skyscraper a 
firm foundation. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. supplied the piling, ship- 
ping them from the port of St. 
Helens, Ore., on the Columbia 
River, to San Francisco on its 
steam driven lumber schooners 
Willamette, Multnomah and Wah- 
keenah, the big sticks being 
shipped as deck loads. 

In the construction of the build- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of rough lum- 
ber was used for concrete work. 
The wood trim of handsome im- 
ported mahogany was furnished by 
the Tacoma Millwork Supply Co. 
of the ‘‘Lumber Capital of 
America.’’ 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. will 
occupy the ninth and part of the 
tenth floors of the new Matson 
Building. Other big corporations 
which have taken office space in- 
clude the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., An- 
drew Welch & Co., Bethlehem Steel 
& Shipbuilding Corporation, and 
others. The Matson Building with 
its site represents an investment 
of more than $2,000,000. 


Steady Growth of McCormick Organization 


The McCormick organization has branch offi- 
ces in the Yeon Building, Portland, Ore.; 17 
Battery Place, New York City; 1100 Lane 
Mortgage Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Its sawmill plants are located at St. Helens, 
Ore., with a capacity of 150,000,000 feet an- 
nually, and also located there is the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co., which is a McCormick com- 
pany, of which Charles R. McCormick is presi- 





Planing mill and shed of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. at the: 


San Diego, Calif., yard 





dent, and the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. also have a big 
wholesale lumber distributing yard at Wilming 
ton, Calif., on Los Angeles harbor and retail 
lumber yards at San Diego, Oceanside, River- 
side and San Bernardino. At the Wilmington 
docks the company utilizes a number of Brown- 
hoist locomotive cranes which are capable of 
handling a million feet of lumber daily. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. was organized 
in 1903 at San Francisco, with Charles R. 
McCormick as president, and S. M. Hauptman, 
of San Francisco, as vice president, and the 
company has been operating since under the 
same ownership and management and with these 
two partners sharing in the rapid and steady 
building of this now nation-wide business which 
it and its subsidiaries control. 

In 1922 the McCormick company manufac- 
tured 150,000,000 feet of lumber but more than 
that its total shipments including its own manu- 
facture and lumber bought by it from other 
manufacturers amounted to 425,000,000 feet of 
fir lumber, 375,000,000 feet of which moved by 
water and 50,000,000 feet was shipped by rail. 
In 1923 lumber handled by this company up to 
the present time indicates that the total will 
amount to at least 500,000,000 feet, which is 
easily the largest amount of lumber business 









Charles R. McCormick docks at Wilmington, Calif., showing Brownhoist 
cranes, capable of handling a million feet of lumber daily 


handled by any one concern on the Coast. 

Charles R. McCormick, the genius at the head 
of this organization was born in Saginaw, 
Mich., in 1870. He was the son of a logger and 
lumberman, Archibald McCormick. At the age 
of 17 he was tallying lumber in Saginaw. As 
a boy he worked for two years in the Albany, 
N. Y. lumber district. 

As far back as 1898 Charles R. MeCormick 
was engaged in the business of shipping lum- 
ber from Menominee, Mich. However, he had 
visions of a larger field, and in 1901 went to 


Portland, Ore. <A short 
time later he became as- 
sociated with A. B. 
Hammond and was 
made manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. 





Cc. R. MeCORMICK, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 


Head of McCormick 
Organization 





with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


Build Steam Schooners 
to Carry Lumber 
In 1903 Charles R. 
McCormick formed a partnership with Sidney 
M. Hauptman, of San Francisco, and entered 
into the lumber commission business. They 
built steam schooners designed especially for 
carrying lumber in the coastwise trade and 
very rapidly became a large factor in that busi- 
ness. Other McCormick corporations were 
formed and the shipbuilding end of the busi- 
ness was increased. In 1912 the company 
established the St. Helens Ship- 
| building Co., at St. Helens, Ore., 
| and also built the St. Helens Lum. 
, ber Co,’s sawmill plant. Also at 
| this same point the St. Helens 
ae 





Creosoting Co. put in a treating 
plant. The company was also a 
pioneer in the building of motor 
ships on the Pacific coast. 
| About a year ago the McCormick 
| Steamship line, with its various in- 
. corporations, was reorganized as 
the McCormick Steamship Co. with 
| a capitalization of $500,000. 


J } 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The intercoastal business is 
| known as the Munson-McCormick 
Line and both the Munson Steam- 
ship Co., of New York, and the 
McCormick interests contributed 
ships to this organization. 
The McCormick Steamship Co. 
: owns and operates the following 
| lumber steamers in the coastwise 
| trade, most of which were built at 
| McCormick yards: Celilo, Wa 
| pama, Ernest H. Meyer, Willa- 
mette, Multnomah, Everett, Wah- 
keena, Castletown, Wallingford 
and Silverado. 

In the intercoastal trade the 
McCormick company purchased two large car 
riers from the United States Shipping Board, 
each with a carrying capacity of four and a half 
million feet. These two sister ships were named 
the Charles R. McCormick and the Sidney M. 
Hauptman. Three other ships which the com- 
pany is operating, but which are not owned 
by them are the Annette Rolph, the Georgina 
Rolph and the Edna. 

The McCormick Steamship Co has offices in 
the principal ports on the Pacific coast and a 
number of the principal ports on the Atlantic 








One of the three mills of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 


St. Helens, Ore. 
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coast with leased docks at Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Pedro. 

Charles R. McCormick conceived the idea of 
aligning the various lumber carriers on the 
Pacific coast into one organization, so that they 
might give service and practically regular sail- 
ings every three days to take general cargo on 
northbound trips, whereas in the past most of 
the lumber carriers had returned north light. 
This regular service enables the lumber schoon- 
ers to compete with the large steamship com- 
panies operating general cargo steamers. 

Active in Financial End of Business 

Sidney M. Hauptman, vice president of 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., was originally 
from Saginaw, Mich., and also was the son of 
a prominent lumberman of that district. He 
was Mr. McCormick’s partner in the parent 
company, and is the vice president of all the 
McCormick companies. 

Mr. Hauptman is very active in the general 
affairs and financial part of the company’s 
business. He has heen quite active in the af- 
fairs of the two big industries in which this 
company is vitally interested, namely shipping 
and lumker. Mr. Hauptman is a director of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
which handles the larger part of the export 
business of Douglas fir on the Pacifie coast. 
He is also a director of the Ship Owners’ As- 
sociation of the Pacific coast and formerly was 
president of that body. He takes an active 
part in all association work. In fact, the vari- 
ous McCormick companies are all affiliated with 
associations in the different branches of the 
business. Mr. Hauptman has shared with Mr. 
McCormick the responsibility and the work of 
bringing together this big efficient organiza- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly the secret of success, if such is 
a secret, in the upbuilding in such a rapid man- 
ner of this business has been the fortunate 
choosing of personnel for the staff of the vari- 
ous departments and subsidiary companies. 
Without doubt Charles R. McCormick is an or- 
ganizer—he is a good picker and he has been 
very fortunate in his choosing. 


Well Informed on Lumber Markets 


One of the most important men in the Me- 
Cormick organization, and one to whom Charles 
R. McCormick, himself, gives a very large 


amount of credit for the building up of the 
business is Ernest H. Meyer at Portland, Ore., 
a stockholder and director in most of the Me- 
Cormick companies. Mr. Meyer has full charge 
of all the buying and shipping of lumber in 
the Northwest. He is considered among many 
of the largest lumbermen of the Pacific coast 
to be one of the best informed men on lumber 
markets in the business. 

Mr. Meyer came out to the Pacific coast from 
Duluth, Minn., in 1906 and became associated 
with the McCormick interests at once. He is 
a particularly active lumberman and has an 
unusual capacity for carrying details. 

There are many efficient and well informed 
men in the various departments of the different 
McCormick companies, and just a short para- 


] 
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Matson Building, San Francisco, Calif. Wood 
trim of imported mahogany was supplied by 
Tacoma Millwork Supply Co. 


graph will have to suffice to introduce each of 
a few of these department heads. 

Hamlin F. McCormick, another Saginaw, 
Mich., man and a brother of Charles R. Me- 
Cormick, who came out to the Coast in 1902, is 
general manager of the manufacturing plant at 
St. Helens, Ore. 

The man bearing the title of manager of 
manufacture at these same plants is James 
Thompson. 

The -McCormick manager at Los Angeles is 
John Olson, one of the most popular lumber- 
men of Los Angeles, as well as one of the best 
informed. 

At San Diego, Calif., Frank J. Garland has 
charge of the McCormick yards. He, also, is a 
Michigan man and an old-time acquaintance of 
Mr. McCormick. 

The McCormick company was one of the 
pioneers in the intercoastal business, and one 
of the first of the Pacific coast companies to 
successfully enter the Atlantic coast trade and 
now maintains an office in New York in charge 
of W. R. Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt has been with 
the MeCormick organization for the last fifteen 
years and was sent to New York from the San 
Francisco office. 

Mr. Hewitt’s assistant in New York, and 
manager of sales for the Atlantic coast terri- 
tory is Thomas Parks. Mr. Parks has made 
an enviable record for sales and is recognized 
as probably the foremost fir salesman in that 
district. 

Charles L. Wheeler is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the McCormick Steamship Co., 
which is the operating company in the steam- 
ship end of the business. 


Clyde Osborn is manager of the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co.’s plant at St. Helens, Ore., one 
of the McCormick corporations. 


Guy C. Crow is sales manager of the rail 
shipping department of the McCormick busi- 
ness, making his headquarters in the Portland 
offices of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co. of Oregon. 

E. I. Garland, formerly sales manager of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co., at Silverton, Ore., is 
manager of the rail department at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Walter J. Kelly is sales manager of the 
cargo lumber business in the San Francisco 
office. 





Want Reduction in Casein Duty 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The dairy in- 
terests of the United States have failed to 
meet a $2,000,000 offer of the coated paper 
manufacturers to provide the casein needed by 
the country’s paper mills. This is only one 
phase of the effort to secure a recommendation 
from the United States Tariff Commission for 
the cutting of the duty on casein. 
manufacturers of the country joined the paper 
manufacturers in asking for this reduction of 
the duty. At the final hearing before the com- 
mission counsel for the paper interests offered 
a bond of $2,000,000 to assure the domestic 
dairy men that the paper industry would take 
from them all the casein needed by the paper 
manufacturers at a price giving the casein 
manufacturer 150 percent profit. The dairy 
men on the other hand ignored the counter 
suggestion that they put up a similar bond to 
guarantee the delivery of the casein needed of 
the quality required. 

The case of the plywood manufacturers was 
presented by Lawrence Ottinger. In speaking 
of the use of casein in the woodworking indus- 
try, Mr. Ottinger said in part: 

The amount of casein used for the manufacture 
of plywood in the United States during 1922 was 
approximately seven million pounds (estimated). 
During 1923, the consumption will be little greater 
despite increased business, because of price. 
Casein is the only practical glue for producing 
water and heat resistant plywood. The vegetable 
glued product, made of casava or tapioca flour, is 
heither water nor heat resistant and is very in- 
ferior, being largely responsible for the failure of 
attempted exportation of American made plywood 


and furniture made therefrom, especially to South 
American countries. Europe uses water resistant 


The plywood’ 


glues exclusively for its plywood manufacture, 
casein predominating. 

To be used as a glue for the manufacture of 
plywood, the price per pound of casein may not 
exceed the price of casava flour by more than 
50 or 75 percent. This difference in price the 
manufacturer can probably absorb, because of the 
superior product and its availability for export. 
There is a very small duty upon casava flour and 
there has been no important change in its price 
for the last two years whereas casein has advanced 
from approximately 8 cents to about 26 cents a 
pound during that period. The importance of 
casein as a plywood glue may be realized by a 
study of the door situation on the Pacific coast ; 
practically every mill located there has changed 
from casava flour glue to casein despite sub- 
stantially higher costs. The change was made 
because it opened up the export field and eliminated 
many complaints which foreign buyers had made. 
Also, the very damp atmosphere of the Pacific 
Northwest itself caused a great deal of trouble 
with the nonrewater resistant glues. The im- 
portance of this particular section of the country 
in regard to casein will be understood when it is 
considered that at least 60 percent of the ply- 
wood manufactured in the United States is made 
in Oregon and Washington. The average price 
per square foot of Oregon fir plywood is ap- 
proximately 6% cents. The cost of the two glue 
lines with casein at 25 cents a pound is approxi- 
mately 1 cent a square foot. The cost of the 
vegetable glue lines is about one-third of a cent 
a foot. 

The importance of casein to the plywood in- 
dustry can not be overestimated. The very in- 
tegrity of the product rests upon the ability to get 
casein at reasonable cost. For a great many 
purposes, a water resistant plywood, such as is 
made with casein glue is indispensable as in ply- 
wood for the manufacture of air-craft, plywvod 
for steamships, for wagon sides and roofs, re- 
frigerator manufacture and countless other pur- 
poses. The question of the conservation of our 
timber resources is closely identified with the 
plywood industry. The plywood manufacturer 
uses a low class of material for the center of 
the panels and a better class of lumber for the 
faces of the panels. The cutting is almost ex- 
clusively done with a knife, which is much more 
economical than sawing, as there is no kerf waste. 


Building Lumber Demand Expands 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 29.—Expansion in the 
demand for southern pine and other building 
lumber was the feature of the market during the 
last thirty days, according to the report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis on condi- 
tions in the eighth Federal reserve district. 
The report continues: 


Generally fall business is reported normal, with 
price improvement well up to past averages for 
the season. Mills for the most part are operating 
at or close to capacity, and there are some com- 
plaints of car shortage in the principal softwood 
producing areas. Since Oct. 1 demand has re 
ceded to some extent, despite seasonal buying by 
country yards in good cotton and corn territory. 
The hardwood market is still characterized by 
an upward price tendency on some classes of stock, 
due to concentration on them to the neglect of 
other classes or varieties of the same hardwoods. 
Sap gum, both plain and quartered, is active and 
strong. The lower grades of oak are also moving 
well, chiefly as a result of buying by the flooring 
mills, and the same is true of maple, elm, ash 
and cottonwood. Thick elm, however, judging 
from the attitude of automobile manufacturers 
toward shipments, is apparently in overplentiful 
supply. Plain and quartered red gum and the first 
and second grade of oak continue dull. Hardwood 
production is on a large scale. 


Reports on the furniture business in the dis- 
trict vary. Some factories are operating at 
80 to 90 percent of capacity and shipping their 
full output, while others have about completed 
orders on hand and complain of backwardness 
in new buying. 

(PABBA SSS 

IT WILL BE a fine thing for this country when 
there is a general emulation of the example of 
France in the replanting of a forest on every 
stretch of country which can sustain it and 
which is useless otherwise. 
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Analyzes Distribution of Southern Pine by Grades and Dimensions 


The value of associational activity is illustrated by an analysis made, 


under the direction of Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes, of the distribu 


tion of the product of Southern Pine Association mills by grades 


and 


dimensions, there being thus supplied to the trade data that is authentic 


and much needed. 


The complete statement itemizes the distribution of 


1,513,701,500 feet of southern pine reported thru the statistical ex- 


changes 


and size; 


at Kansas City, 


of the grand total footage. 


The summary that follows is divided into two compilations. 


Mo., 


Alexandria, La., Hattiesburg, Miss., an¢ 
Birmingham, Ala., during the nine months ended September, 1923, and is 
Fes ’ ’ g | ’ ) 
therefore very representative. 


It gives the footage of each item, grade 


their 


the percentage of the item total represented by each grade 
and size, and for the more important classifications, 


percentage 


The first, 


in tabular form, gives the footage of each major division, and shows its 
percentage of the grand total of the 1,513,701,500 feet covered. 


Flooring— 




















MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 


Decking, finished— 

















The second compilation shows the percentage of each size and grade, 
the order being either— 

(A) The total footage of the item is given, then (1) the percentage 
of each size in it, and finally (2) the percentages of the different grades 


in each size. 
makes 1.3 


(For instance, 
percent of the total flooring footage of 225,204,000 feet, 1.3 
percent being 2,815,100 feet; 


in the case of flooring, +%x2%4-inch size 


and heart rough edge grain B&better 


grade makes 0.4 percent of the }%x2%4-inch total of 2,815,100 feet, 0.4 
percent being 10,600 feet.) 

Or (B) The tots il footage of the item is given, then (1) the percentage 
of each grade in it, and finally (2) the percentages of the different sizes 


in each grade. 


(For instance, in the case of finish, B&better grade makes 


72.9 percent of the finish total of 43,992,800 feet, 72.9 percent being 


39,055, 900 feet; 


and 1x4-inch size makes 6.1 percent of the B&better 


total of 32,055,900 feet, 6.1 percent being 1,938,500 feet.) 
FIGURED AS PERCENTAGES OF GRAND TOTAL 


Dimension, 


13/16x24% ... 2,815,190 .186 Heart face .. 1,311,600 .087 miscellaneous 
138/16x2% ... 35,968,600 2.376 Oe eee 5,200,100 344 2x4 to 2x12, 26’ 
13/16x2% ... 37,220,600 2.459 BIO;.Z  ««s000% 195,000 .013 & longer, 
13/16x3% ...149,199,700 9.857 —— na vo. : er 987,100 
TOA 060% 6,706,700 .444 No. 3, all 
co 225,204,000 14.878 | Total all car lengths, 
Ceiling— material . 44,369,000 2.932 SISIE -- 19,939,900 
%x3%z...... 3.313.900 .219 Boards—S1S or S2s— Total, all 
5x34 ...... 30,818,800 2.03 Cf arr 20,627,200 1.363 dimen- ————— 
%x3%...... 2.911.500 .192 NO.2 isivsss 111,551,900 7.370 sion . 293,678,600 
NO: 3: sae 53,581,600 3, 540 Lath, Patent— 
Total ..... 37,044,200 2.447 Tal ..... 8,122,800 
Partition— Total ...0% 85,760,700 12.273 Timbers— 
x Shiplap— 4x4 to 8x8 
+ ae i po 4 No.1 ....... 6,435,600 .425 No. 1...... 37,744,500 
Pores seaene , — oF eae 94,977,890 6.275 4x4 to 8x8, 
Total .... 8,497,600 561 PO) D.. ow-swae 34,372,500 2.271 heart, 85% 8,531,800 
ew , Total ..... 135,785,900 8.971 | 3 & 4x10, No 
Bevel Siding— Grooved roofing— |= | ol aeeeearee 7,427,600 
Teal ..... 1,122,600 sd eden 127,100 00s | 3. & 4x10, 
~—. _—- No, 4 stock— , Heart .... 3,495,200 
pall 65,901,100 4.354 | AN W&L . 6,405,500 i eee 
F ad Fencing— eae in 10x10, panei 
B&better ... 32.055,900 2.118 1x4. SIS and : Heart 1,882.700 
RS cclah dos : 4,281,200 .283 | rr 56,889,900 3.758 —a 
3 & 4x12, No. 
B&better, 1x6. S1S an 1 6,034,800 
Rough .... 7,655,700 505 ME covseee 118,100,300 7.802 3 & ns ‘4x12, , F 
‘Total ..... 43,992,800 2.906 | Total ..... 174,990,200 11.560 exi2 to kis, 1,208,800 
Casing and Base— | Dimension, SISIE— —= ~— ‘| ~=No« 1..... 14,723,600 
4.and 6” stock 3,332,800 2x4,No.1 ... 56,036,800 3.702 6x12 to 12x12, 
8 and 10” stock 2,020,000 2x6, No.1... 48,719,400 3.219 Heart .... 2,590,600 
ae eae 2x8, No. 1. ... 32.279,600 2.182 2x14 to 4x14, 
Total ..... 5,352,800 354 | 2x10,No. 1 .. 27,647,800 1.827 i Bice 1,560,000 
Door and Win- 2x12, No.1 .. 23,406,500 1.546 2x14 - 4x14, 
dow Jambs 418,500 .028 Total - Hea 109,700 
Car Siding, Lining & Roofing No. 1...188,090.000 12.426 6x14 Py 14x14, 
4&6” B&bet- 2x4, No. 2 ... 26,320,300 1.739 AO;  Dssaaas 3,643,300 
PP snwsewes 22,269,700 1.471 2x6, No. 2 ... 22,791,800 1.506 6x14 to 14x14, 
1x4, No. 1 7,451,600 .492 2x8, No 2 ... 12.677,600 .838 TAORTE. 60-0 666,900 
IEG; 4NO. 1... 4, "227, 800 ms | 2x10, No. 2 .. 12,322,400 .814 2x16 to 4x16, 
4&6, No. 2. 6.113.200 -404 2x12, No. 2 .. 10,549,500 .697 1 Cg ee 245,500 
ma Total 2x16 to 4x16, 
TOtal ...66% 37,662,300 2.488 No. 2... 84,661,600 5.594 HOArt vcs 71,200 
PERCENTAGES OF GRADES AND DIMENSIONS IN MAJOR 
Fiooring. Of sizes in total of 225,204,000 feet: 17.4%. Of sizes in B&better: 1x4”, 6.1%; 1x6”, 
13/16x24%.” makes 1.3%; 13/16x2%%”, 16%; 13/16x 22.4%; 1x8”, 18.3%; 1x5 rae 10”, 19.5%; 1x12”, 
24%”, 16.5%; 13/16x34%", 66.2%. Of grades: In $ret 14%4x4 to 12”, 12. nah 1% and Zx¢ to: 12”, 
13/16x21%4” heart rift edge grain B&better is 2.6%; 15%", 3%; 1x6 to 12”, 0.9%. InC: 1x4”",3.6%; 
0.4%; edge grain, B&better, 56%; C, 8%; D, 1x6”, a 5-& xs”, 17.8%; 1x5 and 10”, 20%; 
3.3%; No. 2, 4.5%; flat grain, B, 0.2%; B&better, 1x12”, 15.5%; 1%4x4 to 12”, 18.9%; 1% and 2x4 to 
13.7%; D, 7.4%; No. 2 common, 6.5%. In 13/16x 2”, 4. 1%; 1%”, 2%. In B&better rough: 1x4”, 
3%” heart rift edge grain, eve 1.3%; edge 0.9%: 1x6”, 31.2%; 1x8”, 10.6%; eg and 10”, 
grain, B, 0.1%; B&better, 28.6%; C, 0.9%; D, 5.4%; 1x12”, 3.7%; 1%x4 to 12”, 7.8%; 1%", 6.6%; 
thd Paes z ib at grain, .' 0.0%; B, ia: 1x6 to 12”, 18. 2%. 
> peel O% Yo; No. 1 common, 0» Casing and Base. Of sizes in total of 5,352,800 
No. 2 common, 17.1%; No. 3 common, 0.1%. In ee ” a : ee 
13/16x214” heart rift edge try B&better, 0.4%; feet: 4 and 6” stock, 62.3%; 8 and 10”, 37. 1%. 


edge grain, A, 0.2%; B, 


C, 11%; D. 0.3%; No 


B&better, 26.6%; D, 0.2%: 
No. 2 common, 32.1% ; No. 3 common, 8.2%. In 
13/16x34%4” heart rift edge grain, B&better, oo: 


7%; 


5 3.5%; 


B&better, 7%; 
flat grain, 
No. 1 common, 15.7%; 


given. 


Door and Window Jambs. 
feet, but percentages of grades and sizes not 


Car Siding, Lining and Roofing. 


Percentages of A, B and B&better not given. 


Total is 418,500 


Percentages 


edge grain, A, 0.5%; B&better, 5.1%; 9%; of sizes and : c é 
ns C, , sizes grades in total of 37,662300 feet: 
io oe 0.8% a . 0.3% 4&6”, B&better, 59.1%; 1x4”, No. 1,'19.8%; 1x6”, 
CO Me Sip in e2 Di,9:3%; No. 1 com- No, 1, 4.9%: 4&6", No, 2. 16.2%. ‘Of lengths in 
mg ee No. 2 common, 31.3%; No. 3 com- B&better, Ce gre b’, 5.8% 5 8’. 10, 1% : 12&14' 
’ . 0 39 , 7. ‘ z , 9 y < 
Celling. Of sizes in total of 37,044,200 feet: 7.27%,16" 16.2% 5. ie? 18°. ‘se. te 10 or 90 “saata’’ 
%x3%4" makes 8.9%; %x3%4", 83.2%; %x3%", 330%: 16°, 14.3%; °s or 18’, 33.1%; 10 or 20’, 
7.9%. Of grades in %x3%": B&better, 40.9%; 27.2%. In 1x6", : 5’, 10.1%: 8’, 10%: 
Nos Yo ged x34": Bebetter, 406%; No: 12&14’, 2.8%; 16°, B 4%; 9 or 18’, 40.6%; 10 or 
< zZ or, J “Ps " , 0 ” 4 ° , 
1 common, 20.7%; No. 2 common, 36.7%; No. 3 30° Ry ie: 4&6”, Bo. Stet, Sea: Ot 
common, 2%. In a Bé&better, 43.3%; 


No. 1 common, 28.99 
No. 3 common, 0.3%. 


Partition. 


%x3%", 89%; %x5%, 11%. 


B&better, 63.9%; 
common, 22.4%. 


No. 1 common, 23.4%; No. 2 


Bevel Siding. 
feet: Bé&better, 59.5%; 
No. 2 common, 15%. 


No. 1 common, "25. 5%; 


; No. 2 common, 27.5%; 


Of sizes in total of 8,497,600 feet: N 
Of grades in %x34": 
No. 1 common, 13.7%; 
In %x54”": B&better, 
common, 36. 6%. 


Of grades in total of 1,122,600 


Boards S1S or S$2S. 


Car Decking, Finished. 


ng » 700 feet: Heart face, 19.6%; No. 1, 


Of grades in total of 
77.5%; 


2, 2.9%. Of sizes and lengths in heart face: 
15%". 9&18’, 3.8%; 10&20’, 1.9%; 1%”, 9&18’, 
No. 2 7.1%; 10&20’, 2.1%; 2 to 3”, 9&18’, by ay 10&20’, 
40% : 41.7% In No. a: ee”, 9&18’, 2.9%; 10&20’, 
Or 3.8% ; 134”, 9& 18’, 17.2%; 10&20’, 12. 4% : 2 to 3”, 
9&18', 27% : 10 to 20’, 36.7%. In No. 2: 15%”, 

9&18’, 12.8%; 1%”, 9&18’, 87.2%. 


Of grades in total of 


185,760,700 feet: No. 11.1%; No. 2, 60.1% 
Drop Siding. Of grades in total of 65,901,100 N 0 a : i 2; 
feet: %x3% or 54”: B&better, 34.1%; No. 1 com- pe? ‘, ag oe pg Hy Bae Be a = ‘wa 
/mon, 7737: No. 2 common, 39.6%; No. 3 com- 2.4%; other, 28.5%;' 1x1 12”°°14 ana 16’, 4.9%: 
Maish. Of grades in total of 43,992,800 feet: ae fc ne, Ot siaes in. sil Jength No. 3: ixé 
e - " ” Co 
B&better, 72.9%; C, 9.7%; B&better rough, No.3: Jos Axio", A4.9%. | In. all length 


1x8”, 31. 2%; 1x10”, 24.8%; 1x12”, 44%, 

















~~, and up, 
err 3,572,000 .236 
6x16. ‘and up, 
Heart 357,800 .022 
.065 —__— —_—__—— 
TOtAl sass 103,428,000 6.83% 
Stringers 
1.317 16”, Sq. edge 5,669,400  .375 
16”, Heart .. 2,931,300 .194 
19.402 Total ..... 8,600,700 569 
537 Car Sills— 
Up to 9", & 
ons NMA 11,595,300 .766 
p to 9” 
2.494 Heart . . 975,000 .064 
Up to 10”, Sq. 
564 edge ..-... 5,394,900 .356 
491 Up to 10”, 
. Fieart ..« 398,400 .026 
231 Up: to: 12”, Sa. 
i CGC. ..c00 4,333,900 .286 
Up to 12”, 
-632 pieart , 196,200 .013 
p oh 14”, Sq 
124 odes ..-..; 1,565,300  .105 
399 Up > 14”, 
Peart ..... 166,500 .011 
-080 TOTAL .. 24,625,500 1.627 
973 12x14, Sq. edge 664,500 .044 
12x14, Heart . 428,600 .028 
171 14x14, Sq. edge 899,800 .059 
14x14, Heart 1,169,200 .077 
_ TOCA! 6 e00% 3,162,100 .208 
.007 Sawn tim- 
ea 5,451,700 .360 
.241 Special tim- 
OPE. 660000 43,360,800 2.865 
.044 Miscellaneous stock 
| ee 88,299,300 5.830 
.016 itaensacseacresntn 
Grand total 
-005 all stock.1,513,701,500 100.000 
CLASSIFICATIONS 
Shiplap. Of grades in total of 135,785,900 feet: 


No. 1, 4.7%; No. 2, 70%; No. &% 25.83%. Of the 


No. 1: 1x8”, 14 and 16’ is 8.1%: other, 78.5%; 
1x10”, 14 and 16’, 1.9%; ree 11.5%. Of the 
all length No. 2: 1x8”, 66.2 2%; 1x10”, 33.3%; 
1x12”, 0.5%. Of the all length No. 3:  I8”, 
52.1%; 1x10”, 32.2%; 1x12”, 15.7%. 

Grooved Roofing, No. 1. Of sizes in total of 
6,405,500 feet: 1x10”, 14&16’, 12.7%; other, 
82.9%. 1x12”, 14&16’, 4.4%. 


Fencing S1S or CM. Of sizes in total of 174,- 


990.200 feet. 1x4”, SIS and CM, 32.5%; 1x6”, 
S1S and CM, 67.5%. Of grades in 1x4”, No. 1 


S1S, 16’, 0.8%; other, 5.9%; No. 2 S1S, all lengths, 
54.6%; No. 3 S1S, all lengths, 26.9%; No. 1 CM, 
1x4”, 16’, 0.8%; other, 1.1%; No. 2 CM, all 
lengths, 1x4”, 10%; No. 3 CM, all lengths, 0.4% 
Of the 1x6” S1S and CM: No. 1 SIS, 16’, 1%; 
other, 6.7%; No. 2 SIS, -. lengths, 33.9%; No. 
3 S1S, all lengths, 17.7%; N Yo. 1 CM, 16’, 0.2%; 
other 3.4%; No. 2 CM, all lengths, 31. 1% : No. 3 
CM, all lengths, 5.4%. 

No. 1 Dimension S1S1E. Of sizes in total of 
188.090,000 feet: 2x4”, 29.8%; 2x6”, 25.9%, 2x8”, 
be of fad 14.7%; 2x12”, Of the 2x4”, 


16. 1%; 16’, $81. 1%: 18’, 14.9%; 20’, D 

71%; 24’, 5. 4%. Of 7 10 is 1.4%; 12’, 11.5%; 
tae 10%: 16’, 30%; » 108%; 20’, 12.7%; 22’, 
8.6%; 24’, 8.3%. 

No. 2 Dimension. Of sizes in total of 84,661,600 
feet: 2x4”, 31.1%; 2x6”, 26.9%; 2x8”, 15%; 2x10”, 
14.5%; 2x12”, 12.5%. is 5.5% ; 

2 , 15.6%; 


, 9.3%; 2 
15.3% ; 


1 O 
2x16”, 10’, £090; ae’, 54°, 16.4%. 16’, 
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30.6%; 18’, 18.6%; 20’, 11.1%; 22’, 6.6%; 24’, 
0.8%. Of 2x12”, 10’, 1.9%; 12’, 11.1%; 114’, 6.6%; 
16’, 31.6%; 18’, 21.9%; 20’, 17%; 22’, 8.5%; 24’, 
1.4%. 


Miscellaneous Dimension. Of No. 1, 2x4—12”, 
96’ and longer, there was a total of 987,100 feet; 
and of No. 3, S1S1E all lengths, 19,939,900 feet. 


Lath, Patent. Of sizes in total of 8,122,800 feet: 
4x6’, 40.7%; 8 and 10’, 35%; 12’ and longer, 
94.3%. 

Timbers. Of sizes and grades in total of 103,- 
428,000 feet: 4x4 to 8x8”, No. 1, 36.5%; 85-percent 
heart, 8.2%; 3&4x10” No t, sae 3&4x10” 
heart, 3.4%; 6x10 to 10x10” ‘No. 1, 9.3%; 6x10 to 
10x10” heart, 1.8%; 3&4x12, No. 1, 5.8%; 3&4x12” 
heart, 1.2%; 6x12 to 12x12” No. 1, 14.2%; 6x12 
to 12x12” heart, 2.5%; 2x14 to 4x14” No. 1, 1.5%; 
9x14 to 4x14” heart, 0.1%; 6x14 to 14x14” No. 1, 
3.5%; 6x14 to 14x14” heart, 0.6%; 2x16 to 4x16” 
No. 1, 0.2%; 2x16 to 4x16” heart, 0.1%; 6x16” and 
up No. 5 Os 5% ; 6x16” and up heart, 0.4%. —. 
centages of _—— in: No. 1, 4x4 to 8x8", 
85.2%; 22-24’, 5.7%; 26’, 2.1%; 28°, igen: 
0’, 2.2%; over 30’, 3.6%. In’ heart: 4x4 
9%; 22-24’, 10.7%; 26’, 16%; 
98’, 1.3%; 30’, 0.9%; over 30’, 2.6%. In 


55.1%; 26’, 3.8%; 28’, 1%; 30’, 0.2%; over 30’, 
0.3%. In No. 1, 6x10 to 10x10”: 20’, 61.5%; 
92-24’, 18.5%; 26’, 8.6%; 28’, 3.1%; 30’, 2%; 
over 30’, 6.2%. In heart 6x10 to 10x10”: 20’, 
85.6%; 22-24’, 6%; 26’, 1%; 28’, 6.6%; 30’, 
0.2%; over 30’, 0.6%. In No. 1, 3&4x12”: 20’, 


70.2%; 22-24’, 12.7%; 26’, 3.7%; 28’, 2.1%; 30’, 
3.4%; over 30°, 7.9%. In heart, 3&4x12”: 20’, 
63.4%; 22-24’, "26.8% ; 26’, 3.4%; 28°, 2%; 30°, 

2%; 2.2%. No. 1, 6x12 ‘to 12x12”: 
20’, ora 22-24’, 22. oe; 26’, ‘10. 1%; 28’, 1.8%; 
30’, 2.6%; over 30’, 12.7%. In heart, 6x12 to 
12x12” 20’, 46.8%; 22-24", 14.9%; 26’, 7%; 28’, 
2%; 30’, 10.7%; over 30’, 18.6%. 1 
to 4x14”: 20’ , 48%; 22-24", 29.2%; 26’, i 
28’, 4%; 30’, 2%; over 30’, 5.8%. 
to 4x14": 20’, 17.8%; 22-24’, 9.8%; 26’, 7. 
28’, 4.6%; over 30’, 0.5%. In No. iP 6x14 te 
14x14”: 20’, 70.6%; "22- 24’, 6.5%; 26’, 4.9%; 28’, 

; *, 1%; over 30’, 5.6%. 
to 14x14”: | 20’, 52.6%; 22-24’, 10.1%; 26 
28’, 0.9%; 30’, 5.8%; over 30’, 25.7%. WE F 
2x16 to 4x16”: 20’, 44.2%; 22-24’, 26.2%; 26’, 
6%; 28’, 5%; 30’, 5.38%; over 30’, 13.38%. In heart, 
2x16 to 4x16”: 20’, 35.4%; 30’, 3.1%; over 30’, 
61.5%. In No. 1, 6x16” and up: 20’ 
22-24’, 19.9%; 26’, 19.4%; 28’, 11.4%; 30’, 
over 30’, 13.7%. In heart, 6x16” and up: 20°, 
31.8%; 22- 24’, 15%; 26’, 20.5%; 28’, 5.4%; 30’, 
16.7%: over 30° , 10.6%. 

Stringers. Of grades in total of 8,600,700 feet: 
16-inch square edge, 65.9%; 16-inch heart, 34.1%. 
Of the 16-inch square pond 20’ is 3.4%: 22-24’, 
16.4; 26’, 11.4%; 28’, by 8%; 30’, 17%. Of the 
16-inch heart: 20’, 6.38%; 22-24’, 17.5%; 26’, 
7%; 28’, 68%; 30’, 6.2%. 

Car Sills. Of sizes in total of 24,625,500 feet: 
Square edge up to 9”, 47.1%; heart up to 9”, 
4%; square edge up to 10”, 21.9%; heart up to 
10”, 1.6%; square edge up to 12”, 17.6%; heart 
up to 12”, 0.8%; square edge up to 14”, 6.3%; 
heart up to 14”, 0.7%. Of square edge up to 9”: 


34’, gaa 36’, 38.6%; 37-38’, 25. b%: by 
41-42’, 53%. Of heart up to 9”: 

36’, 24. 3%; 3T- 38’, 31.3%; 40’, 7.995; “a oe 7.1%. 
Of square edge up to 10”: mM, 1% 6%: 
45.7%; 37-38’, 23.1%; 40’, 16.4%; ys 42’, 1.2%. 
Of heart up to 10”: a4, & 3%; 36’, 44.2%; 37-38’, 
25.6%; 40’, 12.1%; 41-42", 168% Of — edge 
up to 12”: 34’, 7.9%; 36’, 57. 1%; 37-38’; on 
40’, 10.2%; 41-42’, 1%. Of ee oP to 1b 
eee’ 36’, 55.5%; 37-38’, 3%; 5.8%; 41- 2" 
13.3% Of square edge up to Ne: 34’, 6.3%: 
36’, 35.9% ; 37-38’, 23.5%; 40’, 32.8%; ” 41- 42’, 
1.5%. Of heart up to 14”: 36°’, 20.1%; 37-38’, 
38.1%; 40’, 41.8% 

Caps. Of sizes and grades in total of 3,162,100 
feet: Square edge, 12x14”, 21%; heart, 13.6%. 
Square edge, 14x14”, 28.4%; heart, 37%. Of the 
square edge 12x14”: 12’ is 2.4%; 14’, 71.4%; 16’, 
26.2%. Of heart: 12’, 35.9%; 14’, 64.1%. Of 
square edge 14x14”: 14’, 98.5%; 16’, 1.5%. 

Sawn Timbers. Of sizes in total of 5,451,700 
feet. 25 cubic average, 25 lin., 3.7%; 27% cubic 
average, 25 lin., 0.3%; 30 cubic average, 25 lin., 
2.8%; 30 cubic average, 27% lin., 1.8%; 30 cubic 
average, 30 lin., 91.4%. 

Special Timbers. Of sizes in total of 43,360,800 
feet: Track ties 6x8—8’, square edge, 6.6%; 
heart, 8.3%; 7x9—8’, square edge, 9.7%; heart, 
3.6%. Paving stock S1S, 6%; rough, 7.8%. Bat- 
tleship decking, edge grain, 1.8%; ship, flat grain, 
0.3%. Miscellaneous, 55.9%. 

Miscellaneous Stock. Of all grades in total of 
88,299,300 feet: Silo stock, 1.6%; grain doors, 
2.3%; miscellaneous Bé&better, 11.5%; No. 1, 
30.1%; No. 2, 27.1%; No. 3, 9.8%; shorts B&bet- 
ter, 5.3%; No. 1, 5.4%; No. 2, 5.4%; No. 3, 1.5%. 


132%: 
28. 





National Production, Shipments and Orders 











WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1923, Oct. 20; 1922, Oct. 21— 1923 19 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Southern Pine Association.......-.cse0- eKetchebeswidedene Si 73,487,695 76,790,547 60,393,190 65,338,767 53,523,184 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. wack Pr er ee 105,982,878 110,215,013 97,886,894 81,417,272 103,912,818 82,533,162 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... eeeeeeeee 81,517,000 33,939,000 27,393,000 20,977,000 21,700,C00 20,075,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ " Minn cscccnanenamen. <<*seaueeias -<s -R 260 eee 6 
California Redwood Association .........+.. nace oleae wake. 10,244,000 9,584,000 7,299,000 5,345,000 5,896,000 7,599,000 
North Caroling Pine ASSOCIGUOGIs 2... vc ccccccccececcieeeneee 5,913,195 8,677,885 8,450,440 10,397,302 7,456,895 9,608,063 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 1,377,000 2,330,000 1,853,000 2,072,000 1,323,000 1,866,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............+. ,190, 9,439,286 8,961,300 8,948,781 11,013,000 8,455,000 

Potals; ONE WEEK. ..cciscnccciccs eT CTI CL .. 242,776,248 247,672,879 228,634,181 189,550,545 216,640,480 183,659,409 

Forty-two weeks: 1923, Jan. 6 to Oct. 20; 1922, Jan. 7 to Oct. 14— 
Southern Pine Association.......c...e06 Uvavkiacdewewenaws — 141,910 3,072,141,230  3,308,020,348  2,956,089,039 3,144,261,744  3,114,066,165 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ‘Association. ccccscccccccc ccc eo chem eeeeee  3,494,402,411 4,414,797,859 3,311,986,129 4,288,633,648 3,346,730,418 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association aol GW elles ala ko deka) waa 1, 193,857,0cC0 979,732,000 1,044,530,000 1,020,409,000 67,925,000 1,033,425,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ ASSN.......0..+..esee0. 
California HEGWOOd ABBOGIBEION:. «coc cccicietecececsticeces 397,066,000 326,173,000 382,508,000 290,941,000 376,550,000 309,538,000 
North Carolina Pine ASSOCIALION.... 2. ccceccecoscscceccoses 365, 674, 722 392,552,630 377,648,969 395,911,839 303,930,263 395,219,440 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn...... 107,709,000 85,529,000 106,273,000 118,321,000 92,371,000 108,550,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............-. 456,177,900 370,495,845 338,911,800 342,994,020 317,173,900 340,447,000 
.. Totals, forty-two weeks............. ident adinkn a aati 9,999,717,431 8,721,026,116  9,972,689,976  8,436,652,027  9,490,845,555 8,647,976,023 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 42 weeks}....1,012,224,000 ............ GE vedactdedecs) § etadsdswagee Geceaweewene 
Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn., Jan. to Sept............ DRE sv eaccweragas GEE: cedadtdceaern§ Saeatneteaie Datbecacn 

Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 42 weeks....... pe, eee ee ae Pere ere SRO” ivisvececadwas 
Michigan Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., Jan. to Sept......ccsccecceces gp er ree ee DEE. daticebewins  ‘cstdduacieuve, <anceuwesee 


+Represents about 70 percent of regional output. 


Orders not reported, so figures not included in grand total. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 20 from 
forty mills: 

—Percent of— 
Pro- Ship- 


Cars Feet duction ments 

Production cine RR? «<aees  seavs's 

Shipments* .. 1,096 27,393,000 0%) 
Orders7— 

Received ... 868 21,700,000 68.85 79.22 

On Band.... 2920 TEQ0CGGGO  .ccce inecc 





*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 3 
cars, 843,000 feet. 


jLocal orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-eight identi- 
cal mills were 81.35 percent of bookings for 
the previous week. 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Lumber 
August, July, August, 
‘ 1923 1923 1922 
Manufactured -... 2,199,000 2,785,000 1,674,000 
Shipments ...... 2,096,000 1,889.000 1,852.000 
BWOMS: oo cienceicc 8,552,000 8,450,000 11,083,000 
Logs 

Purchases ....... 2,315,000 2,190,000 1,332,000 

Made into lumber 
and veneer .... 1,904,000 2,501,000 1,398,999 
BtOCKS oo aces e+ 4-482000 2,934,000 1,771,000 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis for the week ended Oct. 
20, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 42 

Week Ended — Ended 
Oct. 20 Oct. 20 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 139 98 83 102 ¢ 
Werte GCOGME  civcicces 130 8=692 98 104 101 
Western Pine ...... 40 87 69 87 81 
Came. PMCS .ciccccs 21 59 64 Om «we 
Calif. Redwood ..... 15 71 58 96 95 
No. Carolina Pine... 40 143 126 103 83 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 17 153 176 *106 *94 
Northern Pine ...... 10 98 120 74 70 


4412 92 88 100 95 
*Includes both hardwoods and softwoods. 
fLast weck there were reports from 417 mills. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFro.k, VA., Oct. 29.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following an- 
alysis of figures reported by forty-six mills for 
the week ended Oct. 20: 





——Percentage of. 
Production Ship- 





Production— Feet Normalf Actual ments 
Actual 8.101.333 72 are as 
Normal .... 11,352.000 Pe aa 

Shipments 9.789.123 87 117 ie 

Orders? .iess 7,860,895 70 97 81 


*As compared with last week, there has been 
an increase in orders of 5 percent; last week there 
were reports from forty-one mills 

7“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 27.—For the 
period Oet. 14-20, the California White & Suyar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports sales 
by grades as follows: 


California White Pines Sugar Pine 
eet eet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 153,000 Nos. 1&2 cir. 137.000 
0 395.000 C select ...... 32.000 
EP GGINOE ce déx 201.000 D select ...... 12.000 
No. 3 clear... 271.000 No. 3 clear... 105,000 
Inch shop ... 36.000 No. 1 shop.... 508,000 
No. 1 shop.... 723.000 No. 2 shop.... 451,000 
No. 2 shop.... 723.000 No. 3 shop.. 108,000 
No. 3 shop.... 213,000 No. 3 clr.. stnd. 33.000 
Panel stock, 14”, Shop, stnd. 44,000 
all widths... 1,000 
Panel stock, 5%”, Mixed Pines 
all widths... 11,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 elr., Common— 
pe ee 3.000 
stnd. eececce 4.000 N 2 205 000 
Shop, stnd.... 26,000 dh Selaeeter 1.454.000 
White Fir Na. 4 saccea 275.000 
No. 3 com. & No. 1 dimen.. 329.000 
es 200.000 No. 2 dimen. 31.000 
ie eS Re NS 55.000 Timbers ...... 13,000 
o. 1 dimen... 619.000 
No. 2 dimen.. 47,009 Beveled sine n 
Douglas Fir a aan 
C&btr. ....... een 8 BM... ey 
Com., 4/4 .... 256.000 1) ter nie 50,000 
ete... ee °#};+%”}:.:. 
Ties & timbers 20,000 Export 
Cedar ’ Feet 
in eaceeaebameabe 101,000 Australian ... 40,000 
Box Lath 
Mix. pine, 4/4. 50,000 Pieces 


Mix. pine, 5/4 No. 1 mix. pine 232,000 
and 6/4 .... 175.000 No. 2 mix. pine 200.000 
Mix. pine, 8/4 50,000 32” mix. pine. 25,000 


Footage of common is of 1-inch stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 





—Sales 
V. g. flooring No. Feet No. 
Gs 2 dnckee sad sdswnecs.c tees 6 89,000 3 
ns crete tenewieenceaee8 49 266,000 8 
Ps SS Svcs ucuseeseuetemasee™ 16 112,000 7 
S. g. flooring— 
4” No. 2 and better........ 29 221,000 9 
MO S soccer ssecsewn aay ee 4 20,000 4 
6” No. 2 and better........ 26 71,000 7 
Tt, © ccgksnenes os baen oes 3 8,000 2 
Ceiling, 4x4”— 
No. 2 and better..........- 42 200,000 9 
NPB bo cares 0595 40909000440 7 33,000 7 
Drop siding, 6”— 
No. 2 and. better... .....00% 58 393,000 11 
TE, BD 6s 5009655909449 20 009 17 139,000 12 


27.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Oct. 15 to 20 inclusive: 


Prices—————_—_ ——Sales—— Prices——___ 
High Low Spread Common, No. 1 S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
$60.00 $56.00 $ 4.00 | gl AT SO Se 51 346,000 7 $21.50 $17.50 $4.00 
poipg pe in A sixckiatiras iar densbaioas 21 79,000 6 23.00 18.00 5.00 

. i : Dimension, No. 1 S&E— 

38.00 $0.00 8.00 OES MCE cic nowiawsann secs 66 232,000 7 19.50 16.00 3.50 

31.00 24.00 7.00 BG? ccistieseinwaiae ase aete 57 171,000 7 22.50 17.50 5.06 

44.50 37.00 7.50 BN sr cuarerath siniexnaneeieereaee.s 36 77,000 6 23.50 19.00 4.50 

36.00 33.00 3.00 DO ve cadets eran tewe's 20 32,000 5 22.50 19.00 3.50 
ORCS  Be Re! kkk oe2 50000 15 28,000 5 25.50 23.50 2.00 

38.00 30.00 8.00 ‘ 9° F P 

29.00 22:00 7:00 saat C682? sa itawaewras 5 27,000 3 27.00 23.50 3.50 

42.50 32.00 10.50 = = cnwiniace dine ne meats 8 100,000 4 4.95 4.00 95 

36.00 27.50 8.50 WGMMOCE 5554 ok cca eteoess 3 23,000 Sd 4.25 Pens Sata 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Oct. 27.—For the week 
ended Oct. 20, 130 mills reported as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 
Production ...105,982,878 20% above normal.* 








Shipments . 97,886,894 6% above orders 
OPGCTS ..200%% 103,912,818 2% below production 
Shipments— Feet Feet 
Water delivery: 

fee. —_,, i re 30,958,636 

ORROTE: 5605 4.040005 4200009 11,018,332 

Total water (43% of total).......... 41,976,968 
at: SATORU, 160002000 basse ew sewers 51.030,060 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 4,879,926 

Total ShipMents .....scccosscvecsers 97,886,894 
New business— 
Water delivery: 

tee —_ ers 29,365,990 

TUNG 65.55,6:0'%0s0s saaewes 27,246,902 

Total water (54% of total).......... 56,612,892 
a SIE BORG 5665 a. orbins ose onscdciowee 42,420,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 4,879,926 

Total NOW PUSINESS. . ....0.0cccse0000% 103,912,818 
Unfilled orders— 

DOMEStIC CAPBO 2000000 scc00rs% 143,990,896 feet 

ee rere Tr rrr 162,711,939 feet 

REN! igich.Ohissdavaocdatensann sles 5,115 cars 





*Normal as reported weekly covering previous 
five years’ operating experience, or such oper- 
ating experience as may be available. 





Hemlock & Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Oct. 29.—The following is 
a summary, for comparative purposes, of fig- 
ures as to the hardwood and hemlock movement 
supplied to the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association weekly by 
twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about 30 
percent of the total monthly shipments reported 
to the association by all members, and shows 
average weekly amounts for each of the last 
two months and weekly figures for October to 


date: 
Hemlock 

Period Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
August* .» e 93,881,000 2,742,000 1,922,000 
September . .. 2,886,000 2,330,000 2,033.000 
7c CQ renee 20 2,745,000 2,461,000 1,794,000 
AOE. SOs sx 98,6 a 20 2,059,000 2,356,000 2,225,000 
CC | rn 18 1,377,000 1,921,000 1,323,000 
Average, year to 

ar 3,005,000 2,724,000 2,294,000 

’ Hardwoods 

AMBUBE®  cosccs 1,795,000 3,503,000 2,725,000 
September .... .. 1,669,000 3,364,000 2,310,000 
OR. Ge sicacaw swe 20 2,368,000 4,158,000 4,113,000 
Ch ae: |: Se rar 20 1,803,000 4,043,000 3,215,000 
So, ie -, | ae ae 18 1,280,000 2,396,000 3,364,000 
Average, year to 

MEO: shana cwescws 2,947,000 3,812,000 2,915,000 


*Five weeks including week ended Sept. 1. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, CAuiF., Oct. 27.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 
port: 





Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 10,244,000 100 13,300,000 
Shipments ... 15 7,299,000 71 9,500,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 5,896,000 57 7,700,000 
On hand.... 14 40,292,000 ee 55,200,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California*® ...... 2,893,000 ,473,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,942,000 2,171,000 
Ml ee rarer areas 5.000 6,000 
PIDRECUN GE ao.6 a6 wis. s.ceie siere 6/16 1,066,000 722,000 
POUND oiscsis 46s sien Oe Seasick axe 393,000 444,000 
FIN sie S Nona Siete a ttegioas 7,299,000 5,896,000 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

$All other States and Canada. 


Southern Pine Barometer appears on page 97. 





RELUCTANCE TO depart from precedent and do 
things differently keeps many a man in the 
rut. 





Conference Smooths Way for Lumber Standardization Program 


A meeting of the consulting committee of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday 
of this week, followed by a joint conference on 
Wednesday of the consulting committee and the 
central committee, with a brief session of the 
central committee, as such, on the afternoon of 
the latter day. j 

The purpose of the conferences was to dis- 
euss and make final recommendations upon a 
standard basis of lumber measurement, stand- 
ard lumber sizes, and other phases of the pro- 
gram of simplification and standardization ini- 
tiated at the conference of the lumber industry 
ealled by Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, held at Washington, 
D. C., in May, 1922. 

At the conference held in Chicago this week, 
a number of differences of opinion existing 
between representatives of the various interests 
constituting the central and consulting commit- 
tees were thoroly discussed and harmonized. 


Most of Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to consideration of the report of the practical 
size investigating committee, presented by E. 8. 
Hall, chairman of the committee. The prac- 
tical size investigating committee was ap- 
pointed by the consulting committee at the 
meeting held in Chicago May 14 to 16, to in- 
vestigate and report upon the subject of odd 
and short lengths in softwood yard lumber. Its 
report, after consideration by the central com- 
mittee, was referred to the consulting committee 
for further consideration. 

Briefly addressing the joint conference 
Tuesday afternoon, William A. Durgin, chief 
of the division of simplified practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce, expressed the hope that 
the outcome might be such unanimity of action 
with regard to the recommendations before it 
as would warrant the early calling by Secretary 


Hoover of a conference at Washington, of rep- 
resentatives of all branches of the lumber and 
wood consuming industries, for the purpose of 
approving and taking steps for putting into 
effect the program of lumber standardization 
which has been before the industry for the last 
year and a half. He said that while there 
would of course be opportunity in that confer- 
ence for the expression of individual opinion 
and the discussion of such questions as might 
arise, he felt that the lumbermen should come 
to Washington with practical agreement and 
prepared to take authoritative action. He said 
that the psychological moment for united ac- 
tion had come, and that if not taken advantage 
of, the opportunity would be gone; he there- 
fore urged all’ interests to make an earnest ef- 
fort to get together in their views. He called 
attention to the fact that any program that is 
finally adopted is intended to be put in tenta- 
tive operation for one year, during which time 
any weak spots can be remedied. 

The conference resulted in a unanimous agree- 
ment of the consulting committee on the recom- 
mendations, which were later considered and 
adopted by the central committee. The recom- 
mendations are not yet available for publica- 
tion, but they will be published promptly after 
submittal to the secretary of commerce. 


The sessions of the consulting committee were 
presided over by Wilson Compton, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., chairman of that committee. At 
the brief public session of the central com- 
mittee held late Wednesday afternoon, Chair- 
man John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
presided. Upon taking the chair, Mr. Blodgett 
said that he had been greatly impressed by the 
way in which the representatives of the various 
branches of the industry, coming from all parts 
of the country, had devoted themselves to carry- 
ing out the purposes of the meeting. ‘‘ Your 


accomplishments have been great,’’ said he, 
‘and I am convinced that you have made prog: 
ress toward putting the lumber industry on a 
fundamentally sound basis and placing it before 
the people of the country in a clearer light.’’ 


Tender Checks in Ouster Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1—The Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. paid its fine of $10,000 in the Mis- 
souri ouster case at Jefferson City yesterday. 
The check was transmitted by the company’s 
counsel, Fred L. Williams. The total fines 
were $96,000. Attorney-General Barrett filed a 
motion in the supreme court to have his fee of 
$24,000 taxed against the nineteen companies 
convicted. This is under the provision of the 
law that the attorney-general shall be entitled 
to a sum equal to one-fourth of the fines im- 
posed. It is expected the lumber companies 
will contest payment. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 30.—Tender of checks in 
payment of fines assessed by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court in the ouster suits brought against 
the members of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange (retailers) for violation of the State’s 
antitrust laws was made by ten concerns at 
Jefferson City yesterday. Nineteen companies 
were fined a total of $96,000. 

The first assessment of costs in the ouster 
suits brought by Attorney General Barrett 
against the members of the exchange was made 
last Saturday by the Missouri Supreme Court 
en bane. A fee of $2,500 and $1,321 for ex- 
penses was allowed to Dorsey W. Shackleford 
as special commissioner to take the testimony. 
Costs included $1,102 for stenographer and 
$219.60 for other expenses. Other costs in the 
case have not been rendered. 
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Washington Elm Is Cut Down 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 30.—Fallen from its 
former high estate the historic Washington 
Elm near Cambridge Common, where Gen. 
George Washington took command of the Con- 
tinental Army, was on view all day yesterday 
for the benefit of visitors before its mighty 
trunk is sawed into portable chunks and earried 
away for safe storage in the warehouse of the 
Cambridge Park Commission. By tomorrow 
only a few pieces of bark and twigs will be 
left to mark the historic spot where the 
‘*Father of His Country’’ made his step into 


immortal fame. Workmen started early this 
morning to dismember the precious relic, which 
was uprooted last Friday afternoon by the 
strain of workmen cutting off branches dan- 
gerous to traffic. City officials and patriotic 
societies are hard at work trying to devise 
the best disposition to be made of the lumber 
into which the Washington Elm is eventually 
to be manufactured. It is agreed that the 
wood of the famous tree will be practically im- 
perishable, and it is desired to decide on some 
disposition which will be not only appropri- 
ate, but will permit all the States of the Union 
to participate. 


Wants Probe into Death of Employees 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 29.—Jay B. Deutsch, 
president of the Lake Independence Lumber 
Co., with offices in Big Bay, has demanded of 
John Baird, State commissioner of conserva- 
tion, a probe into the death of five employees 
who were suffocated several weeks ago in a 
forest fire near the camp. In a telegram to Mr. 
Baird the Lake Independence company denies 
that there has been no effort to locate rela- 
tives of the dead men and insists on complete 
investigation in order that the true facts can 
be published. 


Lumbermen Give Reality to “Dream Home” 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—It is estimated 
that nearly 20,000 persons inspected the 
‘‘Dream House,’’ erected by a group of Spo- 
kane retail lumbermen, in the six days during 
which it formed one of the noteworthy exhibits 
of Spokane’s first home and building exposi- 
tion, given under the auspices of 
the Spokane realty board. It 
might as appropriately have been 
named ‘‘Honeymoon Cottage,’’ 
but as the ‘‘Dream House’’ it 
has captured the fancy of the en- 
tire city. Of those passing thru, 
many inspected it from idle euri- 
osity, but few went away without 
getting some useful idea. Some 
wanted to buy the house, others 
inquired about duplicating it, and 
many expressed their intention of 
copying some particular feature 
that appealed to them, either in 
the home they now have or that 
they intend to build. The eculmi- 
nating feature came when the 
house was auctioned off to the 
highest bidder before a crowd of 
more than four thousand people. 

{ 


Included in the price of $2,425 aioe 
paid by the successful bidder— 
which is $125 more than the house 
cost to build—is a good 50-foot lot and the 
cost of moving the house to the lot. Should 
the owner prefer putting the house on a differ- 
ent lot, a deduction of $200 from the purchase 
price will be allowed for moving. In this event 
he will have to arrange his own financing. But 
if he uses the lot that goes with the house he 
will have to pay only $150 cash and the balance 
$20 a month, 7 percent interest, plus a straight 
mortgage not to exceed $1,200. Also he is 
assured that he can have a full basement exca- 
vated with cement floor and concrete walls, and 
also have his sewer and water connections made 
for not to exceed $425. 

Enthusiastic testimony that the ‘‘Dream 
House’’ has fulfilled its purpose of making 


people dream about home building and that 
home building with wood is borne by Andrew 
MacCuaig, veteran Spokane lumberman to whom 
much credit is due for the carrying out of the 
plan. Mr. MacCuaig spent most of his time 


during the exposition at the house passing out 





Front view of the ‘‘Dream House’’ as it appeared at the exposition 


a little booklet ‘‘The Story of the Dream 
House’’ and pointing out the interesting fea- 
tures of the house from the lumber stand- 
point. 

‘‘This has been the most successful adver- 
tising venture ever undertaken by the Spokane 
lumbermen,’’ said Mr. MacCuaig, ‘‘the house 
has taken the fancy of the Spokane public and 
while it is difficult to measure the direct re- 
sults and especially so soon, I expect that divi- 
dends from this, tho the source may not be 
known, will be repeated over several years to 
come. ’”’ 

The following interesting account pf the 
‘“Dream House’’ from its inception is told in 
the pamphlet, 8,000 copies of which have been 








View of living room of the ‘‘ Dream House.’’ 
a full sized bed which can be used for the occasional guest or to 
give the house two bedroom capacity 





The French doors screen 





Bedroom of the ‘‘Dream House.’’ 
which is cedar lined, with cozy seat in the window, and even 


given out by Mr. MacCuaig to ‘‘prospects,’’ 


To make a long story short, it was suggested 
that the lumbermen build for the home owning 
exposition, which was then being planned, a model 
3-room modern house with all the conveniences 
necessary for a family of two or three as Well as 
accommodation for an occasional guest. The mat- 
ter was presented to the lumbermen, 
who enthusiastically subscribed the 
amount necessary for its erection, 
and this beautiful house is the re- 
sult. 

The house is 22x26 and the cost is 
$2,300 as it stands. Almost any 
good contractor will erect it for this 
price at a small profit to himself. 
Notice the living room. It has high 
grade oak floor carefully polished 
and finished. At one end notice the 
built-in bookcase and between them 
a space for a folding bed, to provide 
accommodations for the. occasional 
guest. The bed, during the day, is 
artistically concealed by draped 
French doors. The bed room has a 
polished floor, two closets, a win- 
dow seat, a good commodious drawer 
under the seat will prove a great con- 
venience and save the buyer a pur- 
chase of furniture. The kitchen and 
breakfast room combined, you will 
agree, is with its sink and china 
closet, broom closet, kitchen cup 
boards, breakfast table, cooler and 
ironing board, a model of step saving 
couvenience. 

If you are not fortunate enough to buy this 
particular house at the auction, another can be 
built just like it or to more nearly conform to 
your ideas, and the building and loan companies 
tell us that if you have a city lot, a steady job 
and $550 it will be easy to finance a home similar 
to this one. 


The lumbermen who contributed to make the 
‘‘Dream House’’ possible are: Inland Lumber 
& Supply Co., Pattee-Persons Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane Woodworking Co., Union Park Lumber 
Co., Long Lake Lumber Co., King Sash, Door 
& Lumber Co., Milwood Lumber Co., Home 
Lumber Co., McGoldrick Lumber Co., Exchange 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane Sash & Door Co. and the 
Monroe Street Lumber Co. 
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Note the two closets, one of 


the space below utilized by a large drawer 
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Forest Policies and Problems of Woods Operations 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—D. E. Stewart, of 
Knappa, Ore., was elected president and Hunt- 
ington Taylor, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was 
elected vice president of the Pacific Logging 
Congress at the closing session yesterday after- 
noon. In accordance with a change which will 
revolutionize the scope of the congress’ activi- 
ties, there was no election of a secretary-treas- 
urer to succeed George M. Cornwall, one of the 
founders and secretary-treasurer during the 
fourteen years of the life of the congress, who 
declined reélection. 

Instead a full time man will be elected by the 
board of directors to act as executive secre- 
tary. This is in line with the suggestion of 
Mr. Cornwall, made when he presented his 
resignation on Thursday. In making this, he 
said that he believed the time had arrived in 
the affairs of the congress when a young man, 
preferably a logging engineer, should be se- 
cured to give his full time to its activities. 

To carry out this idea, a resolution was pre- 
sented at the morning session and unanimously 
carried that there should be a board of eleven 
directors elected by the congress, the directors 
then to elect their president and vice president 
from their own members and to choose at their 
convenience a secretary-treasurer who may or 
may not be of their number. 

Those elected to the directorate and the 
States or parts of States which they represent 
are: D. E. Stewart, Oregon; Walter Leuthold, 
eastern Washington; E. B. Chinn, western 
Washington; R. E. Danaher, California; Minot 
Davis, western Washington; Walter Neils, 


Montana; George M. Cornwall, Oregon; E. S. 
Sanders, British Columbia; L.'T. Murray, west- 
ern Washington; J. C. Dolan, Arizona, and 
George E. Breece, New Mexico. Mr. Breece 
is the first representative on the board from 
New Mexico, a State just admitted at this con- 
gress to the group of States embracing the 
activities of the organization. 

Toward the close of the convention program 
J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, reported the above mentioned as officers 
and directors, noting that the change in the 
manner of election effected by resolution in the 
morning left the selection of officers of the con- 
gress to the members of the board of directors. 
Of Mr. Cornwall, he said: ‘‘ We all feel under 
deep obligation to Mr. Cornwall for his untiring 
services. We know that the origin and success 
of the congress to this date have been due in 
great measure to him.’’ 

The report of Mr. McGoldrick was immedi- 
ately adopted without dissenting vote and the 
eleven directors declared elected by retiring 
President L. T. Murray, who asked that they 
retire to elect officers and report back as soon 
as possible. Those with Mr. McGoldrick on the 
nominating committee were W. D. Humiston, 
Joseph Irving, William A. Erwin and FE. M. 
Rogers. 

New Officers Chosen 

Within an hour during which the congress 
occupied itself with a showing of pictures and 
short discussions of new equipment, the di- 
rectors returned with the report that they had 


chosen Mr. Stewart and Mr. Taylor, respective- 
ly president and vice president. Mr. Stewart, 
a straight forward virile young man of stocky 
build and pleasing presence was called to the 
platform. 

‘‘T am not going to make a speech at this 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘I am too new at this game; 
but I appreciate the honor you have accorded 
me and [ will try to show it by forwarding the 
congress’ activities to the best of my ability.’’ 

Retiring President L. T. Murray followed 
with an equally brief talk in which he expressed 
appreciation of the courtesy and codperatioin 
shown him by Mr. Cornwall and the members 
of the congress during his two years of office. 
‘*T think it appropriate that we close this con- 
gress by singing ‘ America,’ ’’ he concluded. ‘‘I 
will play the piano. Huntington Taylor, Minot 
Davis, you and some of the other fellows, 
come up here and lead the singing.’’ And so, 
all standing, singing the song of our country, 
the fourteenth annual Pacific Logging Congress 
came to an end and adjourned sine die. 


OPENING SESSION 


The sessions of the congress began Wednes- 
day morning with an initial attendance of about 
300. This was swelled to 400 by the end of the 
congress. Thruout the three days, a large 
proportion of the members were in their seats 
and keen interest was maintained in the pro- 
gram. Welcome to the city of Spokane was 
voiced by Mayor Charles Fleming, who stressed 
the importance of the lumber industry to this 
city. The reports of officers, the president’s 
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Fill Program of Pacific Loggers’ Fourteenth Annual 


address and that of the secretary-treasurer 
followed. 
President’s Address 


Retiring President L. T. Murray, of Tacoma, 
Wash., delivered a brief, annual address, in 
part as follows: 

During the last year great strides have been 
made in the lumber and logging industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. Shortly after the beginning of 
this year our industry was called upon to meet a 
demand, the volume of which has been the greatest 
ever recorded in these regions. In a great many 
cases capacities of existing operations have had to 
be increased and many new ones have been created. 
Along with this needed increase in production has 
been the ever present need of greater efficiency. 
More efficiency in log production is what we are 
here for. 

Last spring I had the opportunity of making a 
trip to the South, taking in a number of logging 
operations, and tho conditions were naturally en- 
tirely different from anywhere on the Pacific coast, 
I feel that the trip was well worth while and I 
came back with a number of ideas which I hope 
some day may be used in connection with our 
logging out in this part of the country. One of 
the greatest impressions that I received on this 
trip South was the rapidity with which they are 
cutting out their timber and the preparation that 
is being made by some for reforestation. We have 
a great opportunity for reforestation out in this 
country and it is only a question of time until 
we shall be at it in some form or another. 


Secretary’s Report 
Secretary George M. Cornwall, in his report 
said that in this country 100,000 men are en- 
gaged in the logging industry, a large part of 
them being in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Montana, Arizona and 
Nevada and also in British Columbia, and this 


is the field covered by the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress. It has been ten years since the congress 
met in Spokane and there has been remarkable 
progress since then in the logging industry of 
the Pacific section. Last year over thirteen 
billion feet of lumber was produced in the 
Pacific territory. Another way to indicate this 
is by calling attention to the fact that there 
are 5,192 miles of logging railroads, distributed 
as follows: Washington, 2,010 miles, 195 
roads; Oregon, 1,125 miles, 101 roads; Cali- 
fornia, 786 miles, 48 roads; British Columbia, 
558 miles, 67 roads; Idaho, 289 miles, 11 roads; 
New Mexico, 169 miles, 6 roads; Montana, 100 
miles, 9 roads; Arizona, 89 miles, 6 roads; 
Nevada, 66 miles, 1 road. Of the locomotives 
used on these railroads 745 are geared and 289 
direct connected, a total of 1,034; with 10,005 
trucks and 5,522 flat-cars in use, as well as 151 
shovels and 65 cranes. 

Secretary Cornwall called attention to the 
fact that railways are very important in open- 
ing up new timber tracts and that the length 
of the logging railroads of the West increases 
each year as the timber line recedes. At pres- 
ent 80 miles of logging road are being con- 
structed by Fred Herrick, of St. Maries, Idaho, 
at Burns, Ore., to open up a pine tract on the 
Malheur national forest. The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash., is building thirty 
miles of double-track logging railroad, this 
being the only double-track logging railroad in 
the West. There are other important logging 
railways under construction and the congress 
was very fortunate in having the subject, 


‘*Opening Up New Timber Tracts,’’ presented 
by Walter Ryan, logging engineer for the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., who is at present build- 
ing a logging line for his company. 


Log Transportation by Various Means 


But the railways are not the only means of 
transporting logs in the woods, stated Secre- 
tary Cornwall. Some of the other methods are 
cable tramways, tractors, motor trucks and 
flumes. All these methods were fully covered by 
men of experience in these operations. For in- 
stance, the Inland Empire lends itself admirably 
to the use of the log flume on account of the 
size of the timber and because it is usually 
possible to secure the necessary water. There 
is undoubtedly a place for cable tramways for 
handling lumber under certain conditions where 
the volume of the stand and the contour of the 
country will not admit the building of a rail- 
road. During the last year there has been a 
great impetus to the use of electricity in logging 
operations, in redwood, fir and pine operations. 

In Douglas fir logging, tractors have gradu- 
ally become a recognized factor. There is also 
a steady increase in the use of the motor truck 
in logging as it has demonstrated its value, and 
in many of the large operations in the Inland 
Empire motor trucks play a very important 
part as auxiliary to other equipment; and in 
some cases trucks are used exclusively in log- 
ging. In the Douglas fir belt there is a con- 
stantly increasing use of the motor truck, but 
for its use, substantial highways must be built. 

The hazardous nature of work in the woods 
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was stressed by Secretary Cornwall, who said 
that logging is a dangerous business at best, 
so accident prevention is of great importance 
in avoiding loss of life and limb, because no 
financial return can be made which liquidates 
such losses. 

Investigations show, stated Secretary Corn- 
wall, that there is no investment which pays 
better than one which keeps the men in a log- 

ing camp interested in their spare hours, and 
or this purpose nothing has been found better 
than moving pictures; so every camp should 
have a moving picture machine and a suitable 
room for exhibiting pictures and holding meet- 
ings. There is now available a leasing plan 
whereby a large range of pictures can be se- 
eured at a modest cost. 

Secretary Cornwall declared that the logging 
industry owes a great deal to the forestry 
schools of Montana, Idaho, Washington, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Oregon and California for their 
hearty codperation in the training of young 
men as logging engineers. The application of 
practical forestry methods must come very 
largely thru the young men trained in log- 
ging engineering, who combine theory with their 
later practical training. They will have a large 
part in the problem of reforestation, and there 
is no subject so vital to the entire country and 
to the lumber industry as the perpetuation of 
a timber supply, as without trees to cut the 
logger’s job is gone. 

In closing his report, Secretary Cornwall 
declared that a valuable service of the con 
gress is the wide distribution of its annual pro- 
ceedings. This is financed, he added, by John 
P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash., Robert Pol- 
son, Hoquiam, Wash., and John W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and thus it is possible to 
put a copy into the hands of every forestry 
school student in the United States and Canada, 
where these reports are used as text books. 

Fire Fighting Organizations 

This brought the program to the first sub- 
ject for discussion, ‘‘Fire Fighting Organiza- 
tions in Lumber Camps.’’ ‘This was opened 
by Capt. C. S. Cowan, British Columbia Forest 
Service, Victoria, B. C. Capt. Cowan urged 
the great need of a fire warden in each camp 
charged with the sole duty of studying fire 
conditions, preventing fire as far as possible 
and organizing to fight it when it occurs. In 
part he said: 


The majority of logging operators take it for 
granted that when a fire breaks out, it is a job for 
the superintendent. What chance has he? His 
job is to keep his crew going, prevent the works 
jamming up and to keep logs moving. The cry of 
logs is simply a translation of the cry ‘“‘profits.’’ 
He must produce a profit, and has not time to 
bother with such things as finding out definite 
prevailing winds, moisture content of soil, humus 
and air, weather warnings, the organization of the 
crew, the drawing up of a fire plan, and the con- 
struction, possibly, of fire breaks. These little 
details are left until a fire does break out, because 
it is taken for granted that every logger is a good 
fire fighter and that every logging superintendent 
knows exactly how to handle a crew and where to 
put fire lines, and how to act and control back 
fires. He has, of course, gained this knowledge 
thru long experience with other fires and therefore 
—leave it to the superintendent. His knowledge, 
is therefore, when analyzed, gained from the fact 
that in the school of his experience, the experience 
of the average logger, he has fought fire. 

But the point is, what school of thought has 
until very lately, sent out graduates of the school 
of forest fire prevention and fire organization? 
Possibly some camps have notices posted giving 
instructions as to what different whistles mean 
and that men must respond instantly to an alarm 
of fire, but what are they going to do when they 
get there? 

In any operation, there are certain places of 
high hazard, around the donkey, along the railroad 
and with the fallers and buckers. 

Men do not work haphazard nowadays; a certain 
area is being graded, another is being felled and 
bucked, another yarded and loaded, all being part 
of a definite and systematic plan. Each of these 
areas has an individual fire problem: on each a 
fire might break out and a knowledge of the 
ground, wind direction and humidity at such a 
time may save thousands of dollars in attacking 
the fire in the manner in which circumstances will 
force you to do ultimately. 


__In concluding, Capt. Cowan summarized his 
ideas of any plan of fire fighting organization 
in a logging camp as follows: 

i. Fall all snags as the operation proceeds. 


, 4 Inspect spark arresters at night and under 
oad. 


3. Have a number of pumps, preferably portable 





pumps to each side, and know where you can get 
water for them. 


4. Keep a number of buckets, filled with water 
at each donkey, but preferably 5-gallon tank 
pumps. 


5. Keep a watchman at each machine during 


the noon hour and for two or more hours after 
it closes down for the day. 

6. Equip each camp with sufficient fire fighting 
tools for-each man. 


7. Wet down during the noon hour. 
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8. Move machines only in the evening, if pos- 
sible. 

9. Have a patrolman follow each train in a 
speeder during the daylight hours. 

10. Equip with telephones to each side, or at 
least along the main track. 

11. Forbid smoking in the woods and see that 
your instructions are carried out. 


12. Put every available man on the moment a 
fire occurs and keep them on until the fire is out. 


13. Burn your slash in the spring and fall. 


14. Have one man in control whose business it is 
to prevent fire and organize to fight it. 


Surely this is enough for one man to do; it is 
a full size man’s job; he can keep track of such 
things as the humidity content of both air and 
soil, and should be the final judge of when a fire 
is completely out. : 

It this is done, and well done, the earth will not 
be left as a sepulchre of where trees once stood, 
but a living remembrance that a very vital prob- 
lem, a very big problem, has been met in a very 
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big way. Prosperity will then be free, with the 
freedom that is the sure possession of those who 
have had the courage to defend it. 


Fire Losses in Western Washington 


George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, who followed 
with a paper on the same subject, before tell- 


ing of the progress made on the west Coast 
during the last five years, said: 


Fire prevention should be stressed, for it has 
been demonstrated, that it is more effective and 
costs a great deal less. 

Lest some of us may forget and thereby fail to 
appreciate the importance this subject is to the 
logging industry, I will give some figures which 
show how much the industry in western Washing- 
ton has lost by fires during the last six seasons, 
This data is compiled from the reports of State 
and association wardens, and from information 
furnished us by logging operators. 

For five years—from 1918 to 1922 inclusive, 
logging operations have been responsible for start- 
ing 770 fires of more or less serious proportions, 
an average of 154 a year, or one fire for about 
every two camps. The loss in logs destroyed was 
128,182,000 feet; logging equipment $1,648,000, 
and the expense of fire fighting to logging opera- 
tors alone was $445,000, making a total loss to 
the industry of $2,733,000, an average annual loss 
of $546,000. On a basis of log output for the 
region, this amounts to about 11 cents a thousand 
feet. This statement does not take into account 
the loss incident to closing down of camps while 
making repairs etc. 

The fire season of 1923 has a record of 109 
fires charged to logging operations; 15,000,000 
feet of logs destroyed ; $82,000 worth of equipment 
lost, and $45,000 expended in fire fighting, making 
a total loss of $202,000, or about 3.5 cents a 
thousand feet of log output. 

I do not want to leave the impression that all 
of the losses were caused by fires which originated 
in logging operations. Possibly 10 or 20 percent 
were the result of fires from causes over which 
the logging operator had no control. I mention 
this fact as the matter of fires running in from 
the outside, on an operation, is growing more 
serious every year, and this is a problem which 
must be taken into acccount, in protecting camps 
from fire. This phase of the subject demonstrates 
the necessity for the closest coéneration between 
the logging operator, timber protective associa- 
tions, and governmental avencies in fire control. 

In discussing the subject of protection in the 
camp I feel that the strongest point I can make 
is to outline and present what has been accom- 
plished along this line in some of the camps in 
western Washington during the last five years— 
for distinct progress has been made, and I feel 
that we are on the right road to a solution of 
the problem. We may not yet have worked out 
the best system of camp protection, but as a 
prominent logger expressed himself after trying it 
out, “It is the best method so far discovered.” 
This year over forty of the larger operators em- 
ployed this method of fire protection, and without 
exception they passed thru the summer without a 
fire of serious consequence. Three of these camps 
suffered heavy losses after the fire season was 
supposed to be over, thru burning of slashings. 
This occurred on Oct. 1, and was caused by a 
strong east wind, which came up suddenly and 
fanned the fires out of control. 


Research Work of Forest Service 


J. V. Hofmann, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Stabley, Wash., followed Mr. Joy with a 
discussion of the research work of the Forest 
Service in connection with forest fires. He 
emphasized the fact that ‘‘periods of low 
relative humidity are periods of great fire 
hazard’’ and that ‘‘deficiency of rainfall does 
not necessarily mean increased fire hazard.’’ 

He continued: 


A bad fire condition can develop in a single day 
with an atmospheric change from a condition of 
high to low relative humidity. A bad fire usually 
results at such time from a smouldering fire and 
failure to realize how quickly forest materials can 
change to dangerously tmflammable material. A 
period of low humidity following a dry period is 
a time of great fire hazard. The comparatively 
high humidity at night accounts for the dying 
down of fires at that time. The increase of wind 
does not necessarily cause increased fire hazard. 
Some of the worst fires this year in Oregon were 
not accompanied by high wind and the temperature 
was low. 

The variation of humidity during the day deter- 
mines the time of greatest fire hazard during the 
day. There are a few such times, perhaps several 
times during a season, that all enzines should be 
stopped for a few hours. Just when to get the 
best results from backfiring and the hour when 
the moss will not carry fire in the tree tops can 
be told by the relative humidity of the air. It has 
been found that fire does not spread when it is 
60 percent; that from 50 to 60 percent, it spreads 
slowly; that fire picks up when from 40 to 50 
percent, gains headway from 30 to 40 percent and 
erown fires occur when it is below 25 percent. 

Warnings were broadcasted this summer twice 
daily thru Oregon by courtesy of the Portland 
Oregonian station at Portland. Someone in every 
camp should be responsible for keeping track of 
weather conditions. Any program of reforestation 
depends upon a proper handling of fires. 


Results of Questionnaire 


The discussion on the subject of ‘‘Fire 
Fighting Organizations in Lumber Camps’’ 
was closed by W. D. Humiston, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Idaho, who presented the results of an 
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exhaustive questionnaire on the subject di- 
rected by him to the lumbermen, State and 
forestry officials in northern Idaho whose work 
has given them practical knowledge on the 
subject. The questionnaire revealed wide differ- 
ences of opinion. In Mr. Humiston’s own 
language, ‘‘It seems that there should be one 
best answer to all of these questions but to 
few of them are the answers received sufficient- 
ly in aecord to indicate what such answer 
should be.’’ 

Most of them agree that one patrolman should 
be kept in each logging camp at the operator’s 
expense from July 1 to the fall rains and that 
such a man should be required to do no other 
work. As to whether he should be under the 
direction of the camp foreman, logging super- 
intendent or fire warden, there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion. There is also a difference of 
opinion as to the type of man best suited for 
such work. 

Opinion also differed as to whether a fire 
is more likely to oceur during a normal fire 
season in slashings over six months old than 
in green timber. It was agreed, however, that 
a fire onee started in the slashing would be 
much more likely to spread. It was agreed 
that an operator is justified in disposing of all 
inflammable debris on either side of roads, 
railroads and logging spurs as a_ precaution 
against fire before the fire season sets in. The 
distance back that such clearing should be 
made was variously placed at from 25 to 200 
feet. 

There was no consensus as to whether oper- 
ators are justified in felling all snags and 
rampikes in their slashings on ordinary ground 
as a measure of fire protection. Some said 
‘*Yes’’ and some ‘‘No.’’ There was also a 
difference of opinion whether this should be 


done in a strip around slashings if not other- 
wise, and if so, how wide such strip should be. 
Again some said ‘‘No”’’ and some ‘‘ Yes,’’ and 
where the latter, the strip was given a width 
varying from 100 to 500 feet. Likewise 
opinion differed as to whether slashing should 
ordinarily be piled or burned broadcast. The 
area around a donkey engine that should be 
kept clear of inflammable debris was placed 
at from 50 to 200 feet and the length of fire 
hose with which it should be equipped from 
100 to 1,000 feet, according to individual 
opinion. It was generally agreed that there 
should be a rule against the men smoking in 
the woods during the fire season and general 
approval was given the gasoline portable fire 
pump. 
Fire Prevention Discussions 


William Rae, chief inspector of equipment, 
department of railways, Vancouver, B. C., in 
a talk on spark arresters, told of the necessity 
of constant care to keep them in condition to 
arrest sparks. He said that the carbon from 
the stacks of oil burners would carry fire as 
far or further than the cinders of coal burners. 
All engines must have spark arresters during 
the fire season in British Columbia, he said. 

Charles Roundtree, chief fire warden with L. 
T. Murray, president of the congress, told of 
the work he has accomplished in the last few 
years in securing the codperation of the super- 
intendents, fire wardens and camp wardens in 
fire prevention work. The first thing done each 
spring, he said, is to go into the eamps and 
take away every possible fire hazard. 


Yarding Methods and Loading 


The subject of yarding methods and loading 
was the next to be discussed. W. A. Erwin, of 
the Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore., 


was called to the platform. Mr. Erwin proved 
to be an enthusiastic advocate of steam as 
against electricity. He also met with great 
success in the use of skidders. In a good 
natured way, he fairly bristled with eagerness 
to ‘‘start something,’’ as he himself said. ‘‘I 
think that electric logging is a system limited 
in its use,’’ he said. ‘‘I know some men who 
are figuring on turning sawdust into juice but 
I don’t take much stock in it. We are highly 
pleased with oil burners installed recently but 
have no figures as to cost.’’ Mr. Erwin 
tempered his broadcast challenge of electricity 
by saying any system used must be selected 
with a view to the particular problems to be 
met where used. Of skidders, he said: 

We have reduced our costs $1 a thousand by the 
use of skidders. They can not be used everywhere 
but where you have to reach out over 800 feet 
skidders are good. With a green crew and the use 
of skidders we put out 5,500,000 feet in April, 
May and June while in the same time we got 
8,500,000 feet with a three-donkey show, with 
only 1 cent difference in the cost per thousand. 
In other words, it took 3,000,000 extra feet with 
the donkey show to make the costs the same. 

W. H. Olin, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Samoa, Calif., agreed with Mr. Erwin as to the 
value of the skidder. ‘‘We have had a good 
opportunity to compare the skidder with a three- 
donkey show,’’ he said. ‘‘Our experience has 
been that on a much harder show we can log 
$1 cheaper. I am sold on the skidder. The 
only job is to convince the boss to put up the 
money for the equipment.’’ 

F. R. Titecomb, general manager of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., was asked to give his experience with 
electrical equipment. He turned the question 
over to John W. Beahie, the company’s log- 
ging superintendent, who said: ‘‘The story 
of our operations has been told and retold be- 








What They Talked About on the Side Lines of the Congress 


UNTINGTON TAYLOR, mana- 
ger Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., Couer d’Alene, Idaho: The at- 
tendance at the congress has been 
gratifyingly large, and the interest 
has been keen thruout the sessions. 
Any time so large a number of men 
will stay in a convention for three 
days, you can figure that they have 
something vital, something funda- 
mental and something for all of us 
to learn. The congress is now com- 
ing into its own as a permanent 
organization. Secretary Cornwall 
has done a wonderful work, even 
tho we now say that the congress 
has gone beyond what one individ- 
ual can do. It has just entered into 
an enlarged field, and has progressed 
in a work that will become more 
constructive year by year. 


ACK WILSON, J. A. Roeblings 

Sons, Seattle: The congress is 

the happy time marking the log- 
gers’ vacation. 


W. VINNEDGE, North Bend, 

* Wash., president North Bend 
Timber Co.; president West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, and past 
president West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association: In a personal way, the 
benefit received from the congress 
is the opportunity of meeting the 
other fellow, the interchange of 
views on problems that are really 
worrying me in my own operation. 
For six months | have been strug- 
gling with the perplexities of log- 
ging in a rough country, and figura- 
tively speaking | have come here to 
store up my batteries. Speaking in 
a broad sense of the congress itself 
and of the remarkable progress it is 
making, it is only just to say that 
its founder has builded better than 
he knew. A splendid development in 
organization is taking place, for the 
conviction has been reached by log- 
gers in general that the congress, 
Instead of meeting once a year, 
must function all the time, making 
a tradition of its aims. It must se- 
cure a high type of man as its sec- 
retary-manager, and he necessarily 


will engage in a constant study of 
vital problems, such as the stand- 
ardization of machinery. The log- 
gers must have an organization on 
the same plane as the National 
Lumber Manuafcturers’ Association, 
or the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assocaition. There has been an 
evolution, as a result of the growth 
| have indicated, that will be very 
helpful. For a time the congress 
was in a state of flux. The present 
status of the organization shows 
what a small beginning can de- 
velop into. 


ARL ROGERS, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma: 
The logging situation has changed 
radically during the last few years, 
and today we find ourselves higher 
up in the hills, among timber 
growth of smaller size than hereto- 
fore, with less fir and more hem- 
lock. We are getting more and 
more into diversified logging; and 
the further we go the larger is the 
supply of real ideas and suggestions 
to help out the logger at the ses- 
sions of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress. The present session has been 
a source of constructive benefit to 
all who have attended it. 


E. STEWART, newly elected 

* president of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress: The outstanding 
feature, not only of this congress 
but of every other one, has been 
aptly expressed in the words of 
George M. Cornwall, as the develop- 
ment of the young, modern logging 
engineer. As representative of the 
best thought of the members, it is 
one of our greatest pleasures to be 
of assistance to young men enter- 
ing the business—first taking a 
course in logging and following it 
up by work in the field, thus de- 
veloping the highest possible types 
of managers of our various busi- 
nesses. There has been a great im- 
provement in methods and mechan- 
ical devices; but, after all, the 
greatest factor is the human ele- 
ment. That is the one we wish to 
encourage to the utmost. 


R. TITCOMB, general manager 
* Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.: The log- 
ging congress is a melting pot. We 
get an idea here and there, and we 
talk about it; and, while there is 
nothing final, we are given a chance 
to think broadly instead of remain- 
ing by ourselves at home. That Is 
about what we get at the congress— 
and it is worth while. 


H. MEISTER, Shevlin-Hixon 
* Co., Bend, Ore.: The social side 
of the congress, with interchange 
of ideas showing what the other 
fellow is doing, is well worth our 
time and attention. While In the 
region of our own logging operation 
we employ steam and_ produce 
double length logs, | have been 
greatly interested in the discussions 
of “horse logging” at this congress. 
Ours is quite a different problem 
from that of the 16-foot log, and 
also from that of fir. At the same 
time, this session has made a dis- 
tinct impression on me, and | am 
certainly glad to be here. 


AY ABRAMS, logging superin- 
tendent Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.: The proceedings 
of the congress dealing with refor- 
estation have been of great interest 
to me. It is difficult for an Oregon- 
lan to see how fast the timber is 
fading away. The average logging 
superintendent is In the business of 
cutting down trees and, therefore, 
his interest is in the harvest. It 
seems to me that the area of stand- 
ing timber is yet very large. Not 
long ago | traveled by airplane over 
some of the forests of western Ore- 
gon, viewing from a high altitude 
the vast extent of timbers and also 
some of the logged-off lands of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. Our con- 
cern has one of the most extensive 
cuttings in that region, but in com- 
parison with the uncut timbers it 
was only a speck. It looked like a 
flower garden. | remember that 
when | was a small boy my father, 
who was a lumberman, said that in 


ten years from that time the South 
would be cut out. But the South is 
still producing a large quantity of 
lumber. Reforestation is all right; 
but from what | know and have 
seen | am inclined to think that the 
west Coast forests wili last longer 
than is now popularly believed. 


H. LUMMUS, American Hoist 

* & Derrick Co., San Francisco: 
The logging congress is getting 
better year by year. We have nev- 
er before seen anything like as 
much business transacted as at this 
session. Up to the present year, 
the accepted practice of the con- 
gress has been to deal largely with 
Coast conditions; that is, methods 
as they are applied to the larger 
growths of trees in the Douglas fir 
belt. But, in sharp contrast, at this 
session the congress has devoted 
considerable time to a discussion 
of what we may properly call 
“horse logging,’ and the discus- 
sions have drawn out many points 
of unquestioned value to the short- 
log operators. Among the delegates 
this year is a fine representation 
from the inland regions, including 
loggers who never before have at- 
tended a session of the congress. 
This gratifying fact is due largely 
to the featuring of the short log in 
the discussions. 


UGO WINKENWERDER, dean 
of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, Seattle: 
The logging congress has really 
brought technical education to the 
loggers. | have rather had the feel- 
ing from the very beginning that 
George M. Cornwall, secretary, has 
tried to accomplish thru the con- 
gress the technical education of the 
logger, the improvement of work- 
ing conditions, sanitary conditions 
and, thru the annual welfare din- 
ner, the moral caliber of the log- 
ging profession. In this way there 
has been developed a real logging 
engineering profession, working thru 
the logging congress and the forest 
schools of the West. 
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fore the previous congresses. I will only say 
that after fifteen years of experience with steam 
and the last five with electricity, I wouldn’t 
go back to steam. Electric donkeys give you 
the maximum pull all the time. The only 
trouble we have is that our equipment is not 
quite heavy enough.’’ 

R. KE. Gray, also of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., explained the last statement of 
Mr. Beahie by saying that at the time the 
equipment was bought, it would have been 
necessary to have enlarged the power plant 
which it did not seem desirable to do, if more 
powerful machines were bought. 

F. A. Fieser, Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, 
Wash., was spied coming into the hall by Presi- 
dent Murray and asked to contribute to the 
discussion. He said all his practice had been 
with high leads. He advised the securing of 
sufficient boiler capacity for donkey engines 
so that it would never be necessary to use forced 
draft, and in this way eliminate the use of 
spark arresters. 

J. H. Meister, of 
Bend, Ore., sai@ 

All of my experiences has been with skidders. 
We are using four overhead machines and getting 
what we think are pretty good results, 75,000 to 
80,000 a day for «ach machine. Our logs run 
about 300 fret. Being out of steam dors not 
trouble us. Our boilers give 200 pounds of steam, 
but the throttle is locked so that the engineer can 
not use over 150; thus he always has a reserve of 
50 pounds. As between steam and electricity, I 
will take steam. Electric power is continuous but 
you can not change speed and snap it up as you 
can with steam. 

This brought Mr. Gray to his feet with the 
defending statement, ‘‘ Electricity is pretty 
fast. It all depends on the amount of power.’’ 

‘“Well, I don’t know much about electrici- 
ty,’’ returned Mr. Meister. ‘‘ It has always 
struck me about like gasoline and I have no 
use for that.’’ 

A little Jater, Mr. Titecomb remarked that 
electricity is just as variable in speed as steam 
and cited lack of fuel cost and no necessity for 
spark arresters as advantages of electrical 
equipment. 

Experiences with Various Logging Equipment 


David Stewart, Knappa, Ore., said: ‘‘I am 
convinced that the skidder has a permanent 
place.’’ In talking of the tree rig as against 
the steel spar, he favored the former because 
‘*the height of the rig can be varied.’’ 

KE. J. Gaffney, logging superintendent of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., said: ‘‘I like 
the Lidgerwood. Where the ground lies right, 
the high line is fine.’’ 

Mr. Gaffney was questioned by Mr. Fieser 
and illustrated the kind of rigging he used by 
blackboard sketches. Comment was made that 
this was entirely new and very interesting. It 
was shown next day in moving pictures of the 
operation. 

L. T. Murray, president, told of logging 
operations in Louisiana last year, where on land 
running as light as 4,000 feet to the acre, he 
had seen 60,000 to 70,000 feet a day brought 
in. He attributed this excellent total to the 
level character of the ground and the fact that 
a light %-inch main line and choker was 
used. 

J. G. G. Morgan, of the North Western Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam, was then called upon to 
explain a new device which the company has in 
use for the transportation of oil for use by the 
donkey engines. He explained: 

In using oil, we set about to find a way that 
would obviate the necessity of a pipe line to the 
donkeys. We built a tank of %-inech steel, 3 feet 
in diameter and 8 fret long with a cigar shaped 
nose. The tank is reinforced longitudinally by six 
¥%x4-inch straps running the entire length to a 
heavy steel cap on the nose to which is attached 
an ordinary block tackle. At the “cigar” end is 
a manhole and in the middle of the tank an ordi- 
nary 38-inch countersunk opening. The oil is put 


in thru this hole and pumped out with an ordinary 
pump. 

The tank holds about nine barrels while the 
average day’s consumption per donkey is seven 
barrels. We have two of them to a side. They 
are loaded alongside the tank car at the. siding 
and run out on the line and dropped alongside 
the donkey. They bump against stumps and drag 
along the ground like logs, but the reinforcing 
acts as runners and they are built strong enough 
to stand rough usage. After two months’ use, 
they show no dents. There may be some argument 
against them but so far we have not found it. 


the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 


The only suggestion has come from the men, and 
that is that th-re be three holes for filling and 
emptying instead of the one so that no matter 
how it is dropped, there will always be an open- 
ing accessible without turning the tank around 
at “mag The cost to us was $500 apiece for the 
tanks, 


Great interest was shown in Mr. Morgan’s 
explanation and Joseph Irwin commented: 
‘*T think Mr. Morgan’s plan is the answer to 
the problem of getting oil out to difficult sites.’’ 


Tractor Logging 


Pictures showing operations of The Pacific 
Lumber Co., at Scotia, Calif., were then thrown 
on the sereen after which there was a brief 
discussion of tractor logging before adjourn- 
ment for the day was taken. 

‘*We work tractors against teams and have 
teams for sale,’’ said Mr. Mason, of the Pol- 
leys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. ‘‘We allow 
one day in five for repairs. Our new parts cost 
us 17 cents a thousand and labor in making re- 
pairs 11 cents a thousand. We haul about 1,500 
feet to a load.’’ 

R. P. Clark, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
Westwood, Calif., said that the great problem 
in his experience was to keep them running. 
‘‘Tt takes three tractors to keep one running. 
It costs us $1.31 a thousand upkeep. The only 
drawback is lost time. We have good ground 
and haul 2,500 feet to the load.’ 

Mr. Fieser thought that the loading was too 
heavy. ‘‘It has been my experience that if 
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you put gas to over half capacity, you have 
lots of trouble with repairs,’’ he said. 

The congress adjourned at this point in time 
to give the members a little rest before the 
Y. M. C. A. welfare dinner at 6:30. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session which closed 
at 11:30 o’clock to permit the arrangement of 
the room for the usual Thursday noon Rotary 
luncheon, was taken up entirely, after a pre- 
liminary showing of moving pictures, by a dis- 
cussion under the head of ‘‘Opening Up New 
Timber Tracts.’’ 

Walter Ryan, logging engineer, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., started 
it and contributed the greatest part with an 
able paper on logging railroad construction. 
The relative merits of rod and geared engines 
for different kinds of work was also considered. 
Mr. Ryan said: 


The cost of a logging railroad varies more 
widely between different operations than any 
other item of expense from standing tree to fin- 
ished lv-mbcr. It is much less subject to stand- 
ardization and much more difficult to compare, 
due to the widely varying natural conditions. 
But the very fact of these wide differences 
makes it a most important part of the study 
of the logger who is endeavoring to find oppor- 
tunities to cut his logging costs. The logging 
railroad has one main purpose, and that is to 
provide empty cars at the landing when they 
are required. If it fails in this it is not efficient, 
no matter how cheaply it may be operated. 

Logging railroad expense, as reduced to cost 
per thousand feet, board measure, of logs, is 
made up of interest and depreciation on first 


cost, maintenance and operating expense—first 
on the railway and structures and second on the 
equipment used. These items of expense are all 
dependable on each other. The ‘“thay-wire’’ out- 
fit builds its road in the cheapest possible way, 
equips it with worn-out rolling stock, maintains 
it so things barely hang together and spends the 
last part of its money on operation. The aver- 
age operation builas cheaply and spends a large 
amount in maintaining track and equipment in 
good condition. ‘The exceptional case is the 
logger who has sufficient capital to build a high 
class railroad which can be cheaply maintained 
and operated, but carries a high overhead ex- 
pense. 
Choosing Type of Equipment. 


If there were some way in which a definite 
value in dollars and cents could be placed on 
every item that goes to make up the railroad 
expense of a logging operation, it would be a 
simple matter to determine the most economical 
type of construction or kind of equipment to 
serve a given purpose. To choose between two 
or more alternative plans, it becomes merely a 
matter of adding together the annual charge for 
interest, depreciation or renewals, maintenance 
and operating expense, and choosing the systern 
that shows the lowest total. In order to be of 
any use these estimates must be dependable, 
and they can not be unless they are based on a 
thoro understanding of the whole operation 
and on detailed data as to actual coasts. 

In the matter of locomotives, for example, there 
are many places where a geared machine is ob- 
viously the proper equipment; others where a 
rod engine is as obviously to be chosen; but be- 
tween these there is a field that is in question. 
To be able to say positively which will be more 
satisfactory we must know the cost, life, main 
tenance and operating expense for each, reduced 
to some such unit as the car mile. Probably 
most operations have this necessary informa- 
tion in their files, but it is seldom in such form 
that it can be obtained at reasonable expense 
when needed, ; 

General contractors whose business success 
depends upon their prediction of what work is 
going to cost have developed accounting systems 
by which all these details are segregated and 
preserved, and at very little additional expense. 
The logging operator who had the same detail of 
his costs would be in position to choose more 
wisely on every new undertaking or new pur- 
chase of equipment. i ; 

In the field of general construction the publi- 
cation of cost data during the last few years has 
developed enormously and to the great benefit 
of anyone planning new work. I believe this 
congress could do nothing of more value to the 
industry than to collect systematically the de- 
tail of the cost of various phases of logging ex- 
pense, especially as applied to new processes or 
equipment. This cost data to be of any value 
must be accompanied by complete description 
of conditions and rates for labor and supplies, 
so that it can be converted to apply to any place 
or any time. 


Good Contour Map Essential. 


The logging railroad differs essentially from a 
standard road and resembles more nearly an 
irrigation project, in that the problem is not to 
find the best route thru a country. but to cover 
the entire territory with a system of lines. On 
account of this feature it is generally recognized 
that the most important part of a thoro recon- 
naissance is a good contour map. The cost of 
these topographic surveys varies from a very 
small amount, when made by the cruisers, to a 
maximum of probably_ $2,000 a square mile for 
the most elaborate. When we consider that 
$40,000 may be spent on railroad construction on 
each section, and a saving of 5 percent in the 
length of line required satisfactorily to reach 
all of the timber will offset this estimate, we 
can readily justify the expense. It remains to 
be decided whether a cheaper map will serve 
the same purposes. If we can say that $2,000 
spent on mapping and $409 on location surveys, 
$400 on mapping and $800 on survey, or $1,500 
on surveys with no map, will bring the same 
result, we can easily determine upon the second 
as the economical plan. No value can be as- 
signed that will apply to all operations, but for 
a given set of conditions estimates can be made 
that will much more nearly approach the truth 
than will mere judgment unassisted by some 
such reasoning. 

The location survey is something that has 
been forced on the logger in these days of hard 
country and heavy equipment that was not con- 
sidered necessary a few years ago. The camp 
foreman with h's three sticks and the grading 
foreman with Sewde levels have been super- 
seded by the survey party for no other reason 
than that the final cost of the railroad may be 
reduced. It is true that railroad surveys are 
often more expensive than necessary; time 1S 
lost on unnecessary refinements and mistakes 
are made, but the greatest mistake is to hurry 
the work too fast to get the best line. If an 
extra day’s work for the survey party will 
shorten a line a hundred feet or reduce the ex- 
cavation a hundred yards, it will be cheaper to 
make the revision than to allow the line to stand. 
The survey party has relieved the foreman of 
the details of railroad location, and allowed him 
that much more time for the supervision of his 
logging, and must be given credit for that in 
computing actual costs. 


Opening up Body of Timber. 


In the matter of opening up a body of timber, 
little serious consideration is seldom given to 
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any plan but to start at the first point that can 
be reached and build the railroad ahead as it is 
required. Every logger realizes that there are 
certain advantages in beginning at the back of 
a tract and working out . It may be considered 
standard practice to do this on spurs, but how 
far this system can be carried economically is a 
matter of cost. For example, in opening up a 
tract of timber containing twelve sections and 
requiring six miles of main line that will cost 
$15,000 a mile, we will assume that it will be 
logged at a rate of two sections a year. If one 
mile of line is built each year and the cost 
charged to the year’s work, it will amount to 
$15,000 a year. If the six miles are built before 
starting, the $90,000 with interest at 6 percent 
will require an average annual payment of $18,- 
400. Thus we have an annual charge of $3,300 
to set against the reduced fire risk or other ad- 
vantages that may come from this method of 
handling the tract, and the decision can be re- 
duced to the question ‘‘Is it worth it?’’ 

The determination of the question of building 
a railroad into the more inaccessible parts of 
the tract or of removing the timber by swings, 
inclines, tramways, etc., becomes comparatively 
simple when we have dependable cost data upon 
which to base estimates. These systems do not 
usually involve the employment of capital for 
any great length of time and the choice is 
merely in favor of the system for which the sum 
of first cost and operation is the minimum. In 
every step of railroad construction we are con- 
stantly deciding as to how much can economic- 
ally be spent, and a dollar used anywhere along 
the line that does not reflect in a dollar or more 
saved in the final cost of logs is worse than 
wasted. 

Grades and Curves. 

The question that comes up most often for 
decision is the one that is hardest to put into 
terms of money and is decided upon the judg- 
ment of the engineer. It is the matter of grades 
and curves. A straight level line is the ideal 
toward which every railroad locater aims, and 
every variation from this ideal makes the line 
less valuable because it is more expensive to 
operate trains over. The best location is the 
one on which the cost of construction has been 
carried to the point beyond which any further 
expense will not be justified by a saving in 
operation. 


As I have said, this decision must be left to 
some one’s judgment, but if we can arrive at 
some basis for comparison in terms of cost it 
will aid in the correctness of this judgment. In 
standard railway practice much has been done 
along this line, and no construction or better- 
ment work of any magnitude is undertaken until 
the engineer has determined upon a definite 
amount that he is justified in spending to save 
a mile of distance, a degree of curvature or a 
foot of rise and fall on the line. This is ren- 
dered possible by the accounting practices of 
standard railroads by which all items of ex- 
pense are reduced to the basis of ton mile, 
locomotive mile or train mile and to the fact that 
the physical conditions on railroads of the same 
class are similar enough so that the results can 
be combined to obtain fair averages. 


The system commonly used in standard rail- 
way practice was evolved by A. M. Wellington, 
and is based on a ton-mile cost that applies to the 
road under consideration. The application of 
this system to logging railway practice offers 
difficulties, and I believe the problem can be 
worked out more satisfactorily on the basis of 
the cost of an additional 1 percent added to the 
grade. This eliminates uncertainties as to the 
actual amount of the train resistances other 
than gravity, which is accurately known as 20 
pounds a ton. One mile of 1 percent grade rep- 
resents a 62.8-foot rise in the line, and is equiva- 
lent to 1,500 degrees of curvature. The value of 
distance is given as 60 percent of the car mile 
cost for a change of 1 percent. The resistance 
of one mile of level grade is approximately one- 
third of the resistance for an additional 1 per- 
cent of grade, but this will affect onlv the fuel 
consumption and speed, as train lengths will be 
regulated by the maximum grade conditions. 


The nature of the service where the traffic is 
practically all loaded cars in one direction, and 
that usually from higher ground toward lower, 
and empties uphill, permits the use of entirely 
different maximum grades in the two directions. 
These maximums should be determined care- 
fully for each type of equipment under consid- 
eration, and should be chosen so the locomotive 
can handle the same number of cars of logs out 
of the woods as it hauls empuies in. 


T have prepared the following tables in an 
effort to derive values for these elements for a 


main line, sufficiently well built to permit a speed 
of 30 miles an hour with empties and 15 miles 
an hour with loads skeleton cars of 12-ton and 
loads of 7,500, weighing 30 tons, maximum train 
length thirty cars. The costs shown are com- 
parative only and represent locomotives work- 
ing at maximum capacity with no allowance for 
time lost etc. From these we get values for the 
additional cost of operation by adding 1 percent 
to the maximum grade. As an example, for the 
Mikado locomotive with a grade between 1 and 
2 percent against loads, and 3 and 4 percent 
empties we would have: Empties 4.3 cents; 
loads 6.7 cents per car mile, or per million feet 





of timber. 

Reduction of Grade. Empties. Loads. Total. 
1 percent for 1 mile......... 5.72 $8.90 $14.62 

1 
Rise and fall per foot ————— 277 
52.8 mi. 

Curvature per degree on 01 
Distance, per mile, 60 percent $8.77 
Distance, per station....... -165 


Proper Type of Locomotive. 


These tables bring out some characteristics of 
the different classes of power considered, and 
there is no feature of good railroading that is 
more important than the selection of the proper 
type of locomotive. 

The tender type of locomotive has the advan- 
tage of carrying a large supply of fuel and wa- 
ter and consequently has smaller time loss for 
replenishing and fewer water stations on long 
lines. On low grades this advantage offsets the 
cost of hauling the tender, but as grades in- 
crease this dead load cuts down the efficiency 
of the locomotive. 

At the high speeds allowed in these estimates, 
the geared locomotive does not show to advan- 
tage, but where the condition of the roadbed 
limits the speed of the rod engine, or for service 
where the work can be performed with less than 
forty miles a day total running, and on grades 
heavier than those here shown, the advantages 
of the geared type, with steadier null, wider 
distribution of load on track and ability to take 
sharp curves, more than offset the lower effi- 
ciency and higher maintenance cost. 

The introduction of the saddle tank rod engine 





What They Talked About on the Side Lines of the Congress 


T. ALLEN, forest economist 
» Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tlon Association, Pertland, Ore.: 


value to the organization. His ini- 
tiative has transformed the _ pro- » Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
ceedings from the routine of papers 


G. ENGLISH, president English 


When I look back over the history 


seems the congress has added an- 
other laurel to the many victories 
it has won. The congress this year 








We are seeing the real logger here 
now. At the earlier sessions it was 
the owner and the proprietor; but 
today, the viewpoint has changed 
so that it is no longer theoretical. 
The congress is getting down to the 
basis of the practical man in the 
woods. 


EORGE M. CORNWALL, secre- 
tary: The evolution of the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress records the 
fulfilment of an ideal. The ideal was 
the entry of young men into log- 
ging engineering, and the giving of 
that profession a distinct place in 
mechanical science, thru the assis- 
tance of the forestry schools. 


A. FIESER, Simpson Logging 

* Co., Shelton, Wash.: The con- 
gress offers a great means of pro- 
moting the interests of all depart- 
ments of the logging game. Per- 
sonally, | want to see some future 
congress go to Shelton or Olympia 
and | am ready to make a strong 
bid for it. We are keenly interest- 
ed in all the problems, and are 
ready to give assurance that all 
the needs of the situation will be 
met when the congress comes to 
us. 


S. SHAW, of Kerry, Ore., for- 

* merly president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
now manager of the Kerry Timber 
Co., operating the Columbia & Ne- 
halem River Railroad, was an in- 
terested spectator at the congress. 


G. LABBE, president Willamette 

* Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
Ore.: Tom Murray, as president of 
the congress during two successive 
terms, has performed a distinct 
service to the entire industry thru 
the skill and ability with which he 
has conducted the proceedings. Dur- 
ing the discussions he has brought 
into full play a comprehensive 
knowledge of the various phases of 
logging, and in that respect alone 
he has been an asset of inestimable 


and essays to a constructive at- 
mosphere of lively and valuable dis- 
cussion. The present session, more 
than ever before, has borne the im- 
press of Mr. Murray’s ability in the 
respect noted. 


A. ERWIN, general superin- 
* tendent, Big Creek Logging 
Co., Knappa, Ore.: At this time the 
problem pressing on me is the use 
of oil as fuel; and thru the ideas | 
have gained at this congress cover- 
ing the use of a portable tank, 1! 
have already been paid many times 
over for coming here. The congress 
is always a source of inspiration to 
the man who is willing to give, and 
at the same time is willina to accept 
the other man’s information in the 
spirit in which it is given. (Mr. 
Erwin broke into the first day’s pro- 
ceedings of the congress in a point- 
ed discussion of yarding and loading 
methods and equipment.) 


D. BIRKHOLZ, manager Horn 

* Coupling Service Co., Spokane, 

Wash.: There is a large attendance 

from the east side of the mountains, 

and it seems to me more interest 
and enthusiasm than ever before. 


N interested delegation from the 
United States Forest Service 
included C. E. Knouf, lumberman, 
Missoula, Mont.; Philip Neff, log- 
ging engineer, Missoula; Howard 
Drake, lumberman, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; C. S. Webb, lumber- 
man, and K. A. Klehm, Liby, 
Mont. ‘‘We are getting real value 
out of the congress,’’ remarked Mr. 
Knouf. ‘‘There are more Forest 
Service men here this year than at 
any previous congress; and | think 
that never before have we realized 
the viewpoint of the logger and 
lumberman on forestry problems 
so clearly as we do now. One of 
the points that has been driven 
home to us Is the distinct advance 
made by the loggers in methods of 
forest fire fighting and reforesta- 
tion.” 


of the Pacific Logging Congress, |! 
am gratified to remember that 1 
have been with it from the begin- 
ning, and in all its fourteen annual 
sessions | have been absent only a 
single time. The interchange of 
views is a wonderfully profitable 
feature of the discussions, and in 
my judgment might well be still 
further extended among the prac- 
tical men of the industry. |! could 
wich that the date of holding the 
congress might be fixed for July; 
and if it were, | would be willing to 
make the effort to encourage all the 
men in the English organization to 
attend the session. 


ILLARD C. MOORE, manager 

employment bureau Moore & 
McDougall (Inc.), Seattle: The 
great benefit of the congress is not 
so much in the papers read at the 
formal sessions as in the opportuni- 
ty afforded on the outside for the 
loggers to meet and get together. 


R. BORDEAU X, Bordeaux, 

» Wash.: It is good to get out of 
the woods once in awhile and see 
what the other fellow is doing. 
The congress puts new ideas into 
the back of one’s head—and that is 
certainly a benefit. 


OB JENSEN, personnel depart- 
ment, Puget Mill Co., Seattle: 

“1 came to the Pacific Northwest 
as a young man, a stranger not 
only to the country, but its logging 
methods and its systems of pro- 
duction as well. This will the more 
easily account for the fact that 
from the very start the Pacific 
Logging Conaress made its im- 
pressions. Add to this the fact 
that | was fortunate in becoming 
associated. with that genial logging 
soul, Georoce M. Cornwall, the sec- 
retary of the Loaging Congress, in 
the operation of the daily sessions, 
and it does not become difficult at 
all to understand my enthusiastic 
personal reactions. To me it 


was not only the best, but a some- 
what different one from any of its 
predecessors. From its very start 
it was a superintendents’ and fore- 
men’s conference, participated in 
by men who forgot their natural 
reticence to take an active part In 
the discussions, and who spoke 
convincing and well.’ 


EORGE C. JOY, chief fire war- 
den, Washington Forest Fire 
Association: This congress has 
shown me that the forest protec- 
tive agencies are getting ahead in 
their work with the logging opera- 
tors. The thing that is going to 
help us most is the question of re- 
forestation; and in order to get it, 
we’ve got to secure protection from 
fire. The loggers are convinced 
that they must give attention and 
protection to logged-off land; and 
that’s precisely where most of our 
trouble comes from. 


K J. HARTLEY, Everett, Wash.: 
* There is a splendid attendance 
at the fourteenth session. In com- 
parison with the showing made 
three or four years ago, this is 
pretty effective. 


INOT DAVIS, president Clemons 
Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash.: 
The beauty of the logging congress 
is that not only do the members 
get together and work together, but 
play together; and you know that 
men, like boys, are better for the 
experience when they play together. 
I don’t eee how we could get along 
without the congress. It has been 
highly valuable to us all; and in my 
judgment the new organization will 
be even more efficient. (Mr. Davis, 
accompanied by Mrs. Davis, is on 
his way to Boston, and probably 
will extend his trip to Baltimore. 
They will be absent three weeks. 
Mr. Davis reached Spokane on Fri- 
day morning and stopped over, not 
being willing to miss a session of 
the logging congress.) 
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with superheater approaches the field of the 
geared locomotive on heavy grades. The super- 
heater gives a fuel economy on actual test that 
exceeds the 25 percent claimed by the builders 
and reduces the water consumption to a point 
where it is possible to provide capacity for a 
half day’s run for ordinary switching work with 
one tank of water. Loggers have been slow in 
adopting the superheater, but for a locomotive 
that is doing heavy work it offers economies and 
advantages that bring a big return on the addi- 
tional investment. 

The electric locomotive, not being limited by 
its steaming capacity, is able to maintain higher 
speeds, and would seem to offer a service for 
lines of heavy grades and curves that would 
excel steam locomotives. The heavy investment 
for trolley lines and locomotives renders it im- 
practical for any but a long life operation with 
a large output. Dependable cheap power is a 
necessary factor in the consideration of such a 
project. 

The general practice among logging opera- 
tions has been to use rails weighing less than 
70 pounds a yard. This limits the safe wheel 
load for locomotives at about 20,000 pounds. In 
order to keep within this limit and still develop 
sufficient power to haul heavy trains on steep 
grades, the Mallet type of locomotive has been 
built in sizes suitable for logging service. By 
compounding the engines and carrying the fuel 
and water on the locomotive, a very efficient 
machine is obtained and satisfactory results 
have been secured. 

The tendency in railroad construction is to- 
ward the substitution of machines for hand labor 
wherever possible as shown by the introduction 
of power shovels, track laying machines and 
tie tampers. The extent to which this can be 
earired with economy can only be determined 
as we know accurately the full cost of each 
method. The same applies to the use of curved 
rails, heavier rail, better ballast, tie plates etc. 

In conclusion, I will repeat that the logger will 
receive ample return for any reasonable expense 
for securing detail costs of every item that goes 
to make the total charge to railroad expense 
on his cost statement. 


Suggest Grading a Year ‘in Advance 


Mr. Ryan’s address was warmly commended 
by President Murray after which he took up 
various features brought out and commented 
upon them at some length. On the building of 
a railroad to the back of a timber tract in 
opening it up, he said: ‘‘Green timber is not 
so susceptible to fire as slashings and we would 
have avoided two bad fires if we had followed 
such a policy; also wind generally blows up a 
draw, so if you log your back timber and high 
timber first, the chance of fire is greatly les- 
sened.’’ 

On the subject of haywire railroading Presi- 
dent Murray said further: ‘‘It depends on the 
conditions of the operation what kind of a 
railroad should be built. Ten or twelve years 
ago we built a regular haywire railroad on 
which we had a big maintenance cost but we 
made more money on that little operation than 
we have ever made since.’’ 

‘*Uncle Ed’’ English, dean of the Puget 
Sound lumbermen and loggers, said that a great 
deal of difficulty would be obviated if the 
roadbed were graded a year before it was 
necessary to lay and use the track. President 
Murray said it is now his policy to have his 
railroad work from one to three years ahead 
of his logging requirements. 

Paul Fredig, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., said he had met with suc- 
cess in the use of cedar and fir shims under 
the ties in soft wet ground where the cost of 
rock or gravel ballast was prohibitive. 

R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber 
Co., North Bend, Wash., told of spending 
$4,000 for a topographical map and then find- 
ing that a great deal of field work was still 
necessary to lay out trackage. He said he did 
not wish to cast aspersions on new methods 
but had not found any saving of time by 
having the map made. 

Mr. Ryan answered this by saying that his 
eontention for the contour map was simply 
that it be used as a guide for field work, and 
that in his experience he had found that fre- 
quently an engineer could do in one day in the 
field what would otherwise have taken him a 
week. 

President Murray also defended the use of 
a contour map. ‘‘I want to take exception to 
any statement that the contour map lacks 
value,’’ he said. ‘‘We wouldn’t be without 
the contour levels. We use 20-foot contours 
and find they are of tremendous help in the 
construction of main line, branch and even 
donkey lines.’’ 





Mr. English agreed with Mr. Ryan that the 
contour map should be used only as a guide, 
in which function it is of great value, he said. 
Mr. English also praised Mr. Ryan’s paper as 
one of the best of the entire congress. 

The discussion closed with a short talk on 
rod engines. President Murray said: ‘‘As to 
the relative merits of rod and geared engines, 
I want to say that we recently got a rod engine, 
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L. T. MURRAY, MV. &. TIPCOMS, 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. ; 
Retiring President Who Took Active Part 


something we have never used before and are 
much pleased. ‘The only mistake we made was 
in not getting a superheater. What surprises 
me is the speed obtained without going to 
excess. Our main grade is 4 percent and the 
branches 6 and 7 percent.’’ 

Mr. Titcomb, general manager of _ the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., told of a rod 
engine recently purchased on which the fuel 
saving with a superheater is one third. ‘‘ You 
certainly made a mistake in not getting a 
superheater,’’ he said to President Murray. 

Telegrams of regret that they were unable to 
be present were read at this point from B. R. 
Lewis, Sidney Smith, J. J. Donovan, James 
O’Hearne, Dean George W. Peavey and R. 8. 
Richardson. 

The morning session then closed. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


A series of pictures showing flume construc- 
tion in northern Idaho and just across the line 





R. H. HARTLEY, WVERETT, WASH.; 
Chairman Resolutions Committee 


in British Columbia were shown with explana- 
tions and a short talk on log flumes by Allan 
H. De Wolf of Cranbrook, B. C., construction 
engineer, after lunch. He said in part: 


With an increased grade on the curves, a 13- 
mile flume can be used as readily as a three- 


mile. There is bound to be a jam once in a 
while just as you will get off the track once in 
a while with a logging train. Careful location is 
always a real saving. The flume should have a 
good foundation just as a railroad track needs 
good ballasting. I believe that driving piling as 
is done in some places is a good idea where it 
can be done cheaply enuugh. 

We have tried various ways of strengthening 
our flumes. One way has been to decrease the 
distance between bents from 15 feet to 12 feet. 
This makes a rigid job but increases the cost. 
Then we have tried three stringers instead of 
two and I believe this is the solution. With the 
three, one is just under the V which is a great 
help. For sheathing we have used 2-inch stuff 
with battens, 2-ply inch stuff, and what is 
cheapest of all, 2-inch shiplap. This will dry 
out quickly and leaks, but does not take long to 
_— again and it does not rot the way 2-ply 

oes. 

Our cost of construction runs from $7,000 to 
$10,000 a mile, which is perhaps a little more 
than for a railroad, but I doubt it. And for 
advantages above the railroad, there is greater 
capacity and it can be handled without rolling 
stock and without expert help. Fall is the ideal 
time to build. Go into the woods with a port- 
able mill and cut your lumber during the winter 
instead of the summer to avoid fires. A steep 
valley not wider than two miles is ideal for the 
use of a flume. 


EK. J. Gaffney, of the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co., told of three flumes built by his com- 
pany, one of which was highly successful but 
the other two failures because of insufficient 
water supply and other adverse conditions. 

Pictures were then shown depicting the in- 
terlocking high line system in operation, and 
President Murray announced his appointment 
of the resolutions committee with Col. Roland 
Hartley, of Everett, as chairman and of the 
nominating committee with J. P. McGoldrick, 
of Spokane, as chairman. 


Reforestation Problems 


The rest of the afternoon was given to dis- 
cussion of reforestation problems, FE. T. Allen, 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., pointed out the prob- 
lem facing the loggers and lumbermen of today 
in the matter of the reforestation of their cut- 
over lands and gave suggestions for approaching 
it. He said that when the demand warranted 
it his association would create a department 
for the purpose of counseling with the in- 
dividual owner in a study of his particular 
problem. He added: 


The reforestation of cut-over land is a prob- 
lem that is not solved. With 9,000,000 acres of 
such land in this country and the amount grow- 
ing, it is a serious problem and one that must 
be faced. The land pays taxes and should be 
made to work, not loaf. The stockholders, who 
in most cases own the land, are entitled to a 
definite land policy on the part of the manage- 
ment which has heretofore been too busy with 
marketing to think of land. There is a growth 
in the demand by the general public also for a 
definite land policy and it behooves the lumber- 
man to study this subject so that he has defi- 
nite ideas of his own and does not find some 
other policy suddenly thrust upon him. In many 
cases, the only policy has been to get rid of 
the land as quickly as possible. 


The comment of D. E. Stewart on Mr. Allen’s 
talk was: ‘‘Your ideas are very interesting. 
We have a great deal of land and frankly do 
no know what to do with it.’’ 

‘“We have no land problem,’’ said E. I. 
Stoddard, of Grand Ronde, Ore. ‘‘Our land 
is suited for stock raising and is sold at a 
profit as soon as it is logged and no longer 
needed for right-of-way purposes.’’ 


Taxation and Reforestation 


P. E. Caverhill, chief forester, Victoria, B. 
C., the next speaker on the program, said: 


Nature has always been very generous with us 
and we have always been able to say that there 
was timber beyond the next ridge. We should 
take advantage of this generosity of nature 
and see that two or three generations hence 
when they will need timber as much as we do 
now, there will still be an abundance of it. 
Reforestation is an investment in a new crop 
and is going to cost us some money. 

With us in British Columbia most of the 
timber land is held by the government and, 
after it is cut, the land reverts to the govern- 
ment so there is no question of taxation. Under 
these conditions, it would seem easy to establish 
regulations in the cutting of timber that would 
insure a new stock.but if we did so, because of 
the competitive nature of the business, we would 
automatically put our own people out of busi- 
ness. Whatever is done in the way of reforesta- 
tion must be thru codperation. And continuity 
of effort over a long period is also essential, 
which makes government ownership the most 
satisfactory plan, rather than that attempted 
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by one man. I do not want to be undersood, 
however, as saying that reforestation can not be 
carried out by individuals and corporations, but 
I do believe that it is good policy for Federal, 
State and municipal governments to acquire land 
for reforestation purposes. 

Where there has not been a heavy burn, there 
is usually an ample supply of fir seedlings in the 
ground, but it is well to leave a supplemental 
supply. We have found that a fir 75 feet high 
will seed five acres. Where possible I would 
suggest logging in compartments so that fire 
may be confined thereby. In the matter of tax- 
ation, at the present time we are taxing the 
same crop over and over again. Timber and 
land should be taxed separately. We should be 
content with a small tax year by year on timber 
instead of taxing our timber land into worthless 
land. 


R. P. McLaughlin Montana State forester, 
Missoula, Mont., concluded the discussion with 
a talk on what has been accomplished by 
Montana on State lands in the way of forest 
conservation. Formerly he said there had been 
great waste and thousands of acres had been 
denuded of timber by overcutting, under-utili- 
zation, and careless burning. Last year, he said, 
with only $36,000 spent on them, the forests 


He made an eloquent appeal for codperation 
on the part of operators with the State safety 
department. He advised that he obtained best 
results in talking to men in logging camps 
when he can have 15 minutes at noon on com- 
pany time. Where he has to talk to them at 
night and the attendance is voluntary, he said 
the agitator and radical and the young im- 
pressionable fellows influenced by them, are not 
present. 


Present Case for Safety Work 


Floyd Daggett, safety engineer of the In- 
land Empire Safety Council of Spokane, an 
organization of Inland Empire lumber manu- 
facturers, who has made a suecess of safety 
work in the lumber mills in this district during 
the last several years, told of his methods. He 
said: 

I have learned not to attempt to do anything 
at a plant until I have the cordial coéperation of 
the manager. Then I can go after the men and 
the necessary safety devices. We operate thru 
safetv committees of the men, the personnel of 
which is changed frequently, and meetings held 


about evenly divided between buckers, fallers 
and loaders. 

Pictures showing the high line operations 
of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, were then thrown on the 
sereen, with explanations by E. J. Gaffney, com- 
pany superintendent. 


Resolutions Adopted Unanimously 


With conclusion of this feature, Col. Roland 
Hartley, of Everett, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, announced the committee ready 
to report. The resolutions were then read by 
W. D. Humiston and adopted by unanimous 
vote on motion of Col. Hartley. 

The resolutions expressed appreciation of the 
work already accomplished by the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress and emphasized its great value to 
the industry. The expansion of its membher- 
ship activities had thrown additional responsi- 
bilities upon the secretary-treasurer and it 
was felt that a permanent executive secretary 
directly responsible to the officers and directors 
shrould be employed. The committee, there- 





What They Talked About on the Side Lines of the Congress 


7. passing of the fourteenth 
session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress marks an important and 


ing out of plans for training men 


tain Lumber 


Winchester, 





definite step, perhaps the most im- 
portant since the organization was 
founded; namely, the adoption of 
more cohesive organization plans 
including the employing of a per- 
manent executive secretary to de- 
vote his entire time to the proposi- 
tion. The Logging Congress has 
builded on solid foundations and 
its development has been slow and 
sure, the kind of growth that pro- 
duces that fine grained, strong and 
much sought after wood, which is 
the product of the tree matured 
after hundred of years. 


FoR fifteen years it has adhered 

pretty closely to original speci- 
fications of its early organizers. As 
has been markedly noticeable dur- 
ing the sessions just closed the 
evolution of the congress’ has 
brought about a chanae in the per- 
sonnel of those attending and tak- 
ing leading part in the discussions. 
The earlier sessions were domi- 
nated largely by owners, managers 
or officers of logging and lumber 
companies. Today the superintend- 
ents and foremen have been coaxed 
out of their natural taciturnity and 
the actual practical man on the job 
has been induced to talk. The In- 
ducement has been just natural in- 
terest in the subjects. They get so 
interested they can’t keep from 
talking. 


ao 2 house for more 
practical Information that will 
be functioning twelve months in 
the year is a recognized need of 
the industry, as Is also the carry- 


Co., RANCIS G. FRINK, of the 
in the woods to become more than’ Idaho. It’s too bad the AMERI- Washington Iron Works, Seat- 
just good lumberjacks, hook tend- CAN LUMBERMAN can not pub- tle, was an _ interested  specta- 
ers or high climbers—training that lish the stories these two told one tor at the conference, where he 


will make them foremen, superin- 
tendents, managers eventually. The 
logging industry needs some sys- 
tematizing along the lines of de- 
veloping the personnel in a way 
that will provide the proper incen- 
tive for the really high class and 
intelligent young man—that will 
make it possible for these young 
men to see a future for the capable 
and energetic fellow who has the 
desire to follow this business and 
gain his knowledge of it in the 
camps. Loggers are realizing the 
value cf making the industry more 
attractive to the young man who 
has some proper ambition to get 
ahead in this world. 


W. NEIGHBOR, general man- 

* ager Pacific coast division 
E. C. Atkins & Co., and M. Conner, 
manager of the Portland branch, 
were interested spectators at the 
congress. 


IDNEY G. SMITH, In a wire 

from Vancouver, B. C., said: 
“1! understand Frank Pendleton 
will be with you. Suggest you 
have him outline to the boys his 
new method of log transportation 
by means of a belt conveyor.”’ 


URING the first day of the con- 
gress Monte Rich, of Minne- 
apolis, but formerly a real lumber- 
jack of Wisconsin, was introduced 
to another logger of former Wis- 
consin days, E. H. Van Ostrand, 
now president of the Craig Moun- 


another about fishin’ the old Ever- 
green back in Wisconsin 
“good old days.” 


in the 


B. CHINN, secretary-manager 
* of the Loggers’ Information 
Association, Seattle, believes the 
loggers of the Pacific North- 
west will be able to perform a ser- 
vice of great value to the red cedar 
industry. He supports the plan of 
market extension work for cedar 
thru the West Coast Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau, similar to that already 
accomplished for fir and hemlock. 
He believes that the indiscriminate 
cutting of cedar Into shingles is not 
the best possible use of that wood, 
and that a careful selection of clear 
stock and closer grading would 
bring a much higher market price. 
At any rate, Mr. Chinn regards the 
present practice of cutting cedar 
into shingles, and then marketing 
the product for less than cost of 
production, as an act of stupendous 
folly. 


OLAND H. HARTLEY, whom 
everybody salutes as “colonel’’ 
and hopes eventually to address 
as “governor,” has been duly 
recognized by the logging congress. 
Col. Hartley presided for a brief 
interval during the first day’s pro- 
ceedings; later he was selected as 
chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions; and In the midst of his 
activities found time to launch his 
latest political boom, which his 
friends hope will land him In the 
governor’s chair. 


renewed his acquaintance with 
prominent loggers who have in- 
stalled Washington equipment at 
their operations. Mr. Frink Thurs- 
day afternoon received the con- 
gratulations of numerous delegates 
following the exhibition of a mo- 
tion picture showing the skyline In 
use at the operation of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co., at Cedar Lake, 
Wash. The pictures gave a splen- 
did idea of the interlocking device 
which has been perfected by the 
Washington Iron Works. President 
Murray expressed his personal and 
official appreciation of the pictures, 
saying that they were “wonderful.” 


S ID LEWIS, general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, did not reach the 
congress for the sufficient reason 
that he and Mrs. Lewis are on their 
way east, where Mr. Lewis will be- 
come a spectator at numerous foot- 
ball games, in addition to filling In 
with business at odd moments. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis will be absent 
about two months. 


LMER 1. STODDARD, of the 

Grande Ronde Lumber Co., 
Perry, Qre., is a consistent boost- 
er of the fogging congress. He 
says he is always glad of an 
opportunity to attend, finding the 
sessions valuable on account of 
the interchange of views and the 
opportunity to find out how other 
logging operators solve problems 
similar to those faced by his or- 
ganization. 





of Montana yielded $110,000 to the schools and 


other State institutions. 


at least once a month. 


I never attempt to tell 
a man how to safeguard a machine. 
the necessity and then let him work 


I point out 
out the 


fore, recommended that the fifth article of the 
constitution be amended to read as follows: 





Part of Friday afternoon’s program included 
a short talk by E. C. McGregor, of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, who said 
that his company had found that for its par- 
ticular problem no machinery had been devised 
to take the place of a good team and sled. 

A new automatic variable pressure regulator 
designed by K. Berger, of Seattle, was shown 
on the screen and described as was also a cab 
control, regulating valve invented by A. B. 
Myers, of Portland, Ore. The latter is intended 
to prevent the escape of compressed air which 
sometimes leaves an engineer without control 
of his train and is a frequent source of run- 
aways. 

FRIDAY MORNING 


Friday morning’s session started with some 
interesting pictures of pulp wood logging in 
Maine. R. P. Duncan, chief assistant super- 
visor, safety division, department of labor 
and industries, Olympia, was the first speaker. 


problem himself. ‘ He takes more interest in it, 
has confidence in its efficiency and will fight for it. 
Only where I am convinced that a man is sincerely 
asking any advice do I offer him suggestions. 


The matter of industrial safety is dependent 
on safety everywhere. It must be made a state 
of mind always with us. It must be in your 
system so you act involuntarily as you do in 
walking. Last year there were 12,800,000 acci- 
dents reported in the United States. This means 
that with a population of _105,000.000 people, 
there was one accident to every 8 people. Some 
of these were slight but the percentage would 
be considerably increased by the many accidents 


which oceurred and were not reported. In rail- 
road crossing accidents alone, there were 160,- 
000 deaths. Of all the accidents, 32 percent 


were industrial; 62 percent, along lines of travel, 
and 6 percent were in and around the home. 
This shows the need of general safety education. 
A year ago I started talking to the school children 
with excellent results. You will have to have 
general safety before you will have safety among 
your employees. 


Questions developed that the State safety de- 
partment records show the logging fatalities 


The officers of this congress shall consist of a 
directorate composed of eleven directors. They 
shall elect from their own number a president and 
a vice president. They shall appoint a secretary 
and a treasurer. Neither of the latter need be 
members of the directorate. This board of di- 
rectors shall be authorized to employ at its 
discretion an executive secretary who shall have 
charge of the general operatien of the Congress, 
and discharge the duties of such an officer of 
similar organizations. The treasurer shall furnish 
each member of the board of directors monthly a 
detailed statement of all receipts and expeditures 
which have occurred during the previous month, 
and a brief statement of the association’s affairs 
and financial condition. At the close of the fiscal 
year the accounts of the treasurer shall be au- 
dited by a certified accountant, and at least ten 
days prior to the annual meeting each member 
of the Congress shall be provided with a copy 
of the balance sheet. The duties of the executive 
officials shall be those usually incumbent upon 
such positions. 


A series of resolutions dealt with forestry. 
One urged larger State, Federal, Provincial 
and Dominion forest protection appropriations. 
Another opposed the use of all brands of 
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‘‘tailormade’’ cigarettes in any woods opera- 
tion, and another stated the necessity for 
formulating a practical plan for reforestation. 

Various educational efforts, some having to 
do with forestry, were touched on in other 
resolutions. One urged that students in the 
publie schools be taught the necessity for forest 
fire prevention. Another urged that the 
soldiers at western military posts be trained 
as auxiliaries available for emergency use in 
forest fire fighting, and the strategic relocation 
of such posts in relation to the National 
forests. 

The industry expressed its sense of obli- 
gation to the various forestry schools for train- 
ing young logging engineers, who had proved 
their value, and pledged its support in efforts 
to increase the usefulness of such schools; and 
it also urged those interested in the industry to 
endow chairs of logging engineering to enable 
the institutions concerned to secure high grade 
instructors. 

The congress heartily endorsed vocational 
training, especially in the winter, and urged 
that at the larger logging camps classes be 
organized in English, mathematics, drawing 
and mechanical branches, while smaller camps 
should be grouped to make possible the con- 
duct of such classes. 

The congress expressed thoro appreciation 
of the opportunity offered by the Deer Park 





BE. T. ALLEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Who Discussed Feréstry Problems 


Lumber Co. to visit its operations, its sincere 
thanks to the Syokane entertainment committee 
for its codperation in making the congress a 
splendid success, and it also recognized the 
service of Bob Jensen, official announcer, as a 
most interesting and helpful contribution. 


LOGGING CONGRESS EXCURSION 


At each of the sessions of the Pacifie Log- 
ging Congress during the last thirteen years 
there have been many excellent features and 
often many of them have been spoken of as 
‘‘the most important feature.’’ The fact that 
ever since the plan has been inaugurated, ‘‘the 
trip to the woods’’ has been on every program 
is in itself evidence of the popularity of this 
feature. Many of the loggers feel that the 
benefits of these trips to actual operations well 
repay them for the time and expense of the 
entire schedule. 

‘*The trip to the woods’’ which ended the 
fourteenth annual logging congress was no 
exception to the rule. Loggers are famed for 
their hospitality, their informality and splendid 
democracy. Messrs. Leuthold and Wilson, own- 
ers of the Deer Park Lumber Co., proved them- 
selves just as genial and smiling hosts as any 
that have accepted the task of entertaining the 
‘*congressmen’’ in the past. 

At 8 o’clock Saturday morning—a wonder- 
fully brilliant sunshiny morning with just 
a tingle of frost, enough to put a little ‘‘pep’’ 


into every one and perhaps cool the fevered 
brow of the unfortunate lumberjack who might 
have overdone the entertainment feature if 
any such there were—the logging congress 
special left the capital of the Inland Empire. 
About two hours later the hundred or more 
loggers detrained at Springdale and under the 
direction of Bob Jensen were herded or 
shepherded onto the waiting logging train and 
away they went for camp. 

The new method of conveyance was not of 
the tractor type but rather of the pusher type, 
for a Climax geared locomotive furnished the 
power for the 20-mile trip to headquarters camp 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co, There was no 
windshield either and the suspicion of frost 
in the air kept the party from sleeping. 

The first stop was made near the ‘‘Home 
Ranch’’ where the inimitable E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissell, owner of said ranch, boarded the 
‘*spnecial.’’? And then the music began. ‘‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow’’—. What would any 
gathering of Inland Empire lumbermen be with- 
out its Van Dissell? 

The first business of the day at camp was the 
eats, and it didn’t take very long to feed the 
gang, for in a very short time an enormous 
amount of provender disappeared. 

Then for the works. It wasn’t a hard show. 
Far from it. It made some of the loggers’ 
mouths water it looked so good. The logs on the 
loaded train looked like each had been selected 
for the occasion. The pleasant setting of the 
camp appealed particularly to the Coast log- 
gers—the trees around the camp, the absence 
of debris and undergrowth. All the details 
were interesting and nearly every visitor car- 
ried away with him an idea that he will put 
into effect in his own camp, be it a refrigerat- 
ing system of a bummer. 

Skidding with Holt ‘‘Caterpillars,’’ skidding 
and loading with American Hoist & Derrick 
Co.’s loader and the combination of Holt trae- 
tor and bummer with ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tread were 
observed. Of course the working of the equip- 
ment was of primary interest to the loggers, 
but the high quality of timber and logs was 
the thing that stuck out too prominent to be 
overlooked and held the attention of even the 
occasional millman in the crowd. 

This happy party broke up on the arrival of 
the special in Spokane at 6 o’clock and the 
fourteenth annual Pacific Logging Congress 
became a matter of history only. 


THE WELFARE DINNER 


In keeping with tradition, the underlying im- 
pulse of the welfare dinner held Wednesday 
was the uplift of the logging industry. Con- 
tributing to the motive in a degree greater 
than any other factor, was a masterly address 
on ‘‘The Library of the Logging Camp,’’ by 
Kenneth Ross, general manager lumber depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner, 
Mont. While disclaiming any skill as an ora- 
tor, Mr. Ross delivered one of the most effec- 
tive and impressive addresses of the logging 
congress, telling how a library had been forced 
upon his lumker operation, and how he himself 
had been obliged to recognize its value. 


The story told by Mr. Ross dated back 
several years to an audience he had granted to 
Miss Ruth Worden, Missoula County librarian, 
and to his own reluctant consent to house the 
library in a local hotel. About the same time 
a shipment of books was made to the camps. 
Mr. Ross thus told the story: 


At the end of the first year I was handed a 
report from our Bonner library and found that 
over four thousand books had been read during 
that time. I also received a report from our 
camp library, and found to my great surprise that 
quite a number of books had been read there. We 
have a large rooming house at Bonner, where about 
a hundred of our mill employees room, and I 
heard of arguments taking place among our men. 
A man who was inclined to be an agitator and 
was preaching his I. W. W. propaganda, that the 
proper thing for the men to do was to slow down 
on the job, so that after awhile they could take 
it over and run the plant themselves, was chal+ 
lenged by a teamster who had worked for me for 
twenty years—a man whom I had never heard of 
getting into an argument with anyone. This 
teamstor told the agitator that it was he and his 
kind, with their dangerous propaganda, who were 
trying to ruin the country. He further told him 
that if he did not produce anything, the employer 


would not have anything to divide, and he ad- 
visid that the workman produce and be efficient, 
Then, if the employer was not willing to divide 
his profits, there surely was some better means to 
remedy this than not to produce at all. This old 
employee had been reading some of the good books 
that had been furnished; and soon others who 
had been reading these books joined in the argu- 
ment, with the result that the man with the 
I. W. W. propaganda was obliged to quit. 

Of course, I became very much interested in our 
lumbermen’s library. In order to distribute the 
books among our logging camps, I had a library 
car constructed, twelve feet wide and forty feet 
long, and eyuipped with a great many books. | 
put a good man in charge of it whose duty it is to 
distribute the books at the various camps. This 
car is usually switched from one camp to another 
at intervals of two weeks. In addition to the 
library books in the car we also provide a number 
of the country’s newspapers and mazazines, which 
cost us about $1,000 a year. I had an idea that 
it would be a good plan to ask individuals to give 
the lumbermen’s library books which they them- 
selves had read and were interested in. When 
these donated books are received, we paste in 
them book plates giving the name, business and 
address of the donor; and I find that the 
psychology of this thought is working out in a 
wonderful way. The lumberjack naturally wants 
to meet the donor who is int.rested in the same 
book, and when they do meet they become ac- 
quainted, because they have something in common. 
They discuss the characters in the book, and other 
points of interest; and this is where codperation 
starts. Without acquaintanceship, there can be 
no codperation. Coéperation means more produc- 
tion; more production means prosperity; and 
prosperity means happiness, contentment and good 
citiz nship. 

We are getting codperation tbru our lumber- 
men’s library. This is evidenced by the fact that 





KENNETH ROSS, BONNER, MONT.; 
Who Spoke on Logging Camp Libraries 


May last when the I. W. W. were supposed to 
walk out of the lugging camps, we did not lose a 
man, altho we had about four hundred men em- 
ployed in different camps on Nine Mile creek, 
where we are now logging. This record is the 
more remarkable because a great many other log- 
ging camps in this district lost a good many of 
their crews, and some were obliged to shut down, 
and this shutdown disorganized them for a long 
time. Littie did | think when Miss Worden came 
to our camps and to Renner with a few books un- 
der her arm that she was going to help me solve 
one of the greatest problems that confronts man- 
kind today—that is, codperation between capital 
and labor; and I am sure that we are on the right 
track in bringing this about thru education. It 
was the best thing that was ever fore d on me. 

I predict that a day is not far distant, when 
an industrial plant is started it will be just as 
necessary to put in a library for the employees as 
to provide a place in which to work. : 


Presiding at the welfare dinner was Hunt 
ington Taylor, of Coeur d’Alene. The invo- 
cation was given by Chaplain P. A. Simpkin. 
Charles Puehler, of San Francisco, Coast in- 
dustrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., spoke 
briefly. Norman F. Coleman, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, delivered an address on ‘‘The Men 
of the Camps.’’ Jack McCall, ‘‘ lumberjack sky- 
pilot,’’ gave a most effective talk, saying that 
the work of the sky-pilot in the logging camp 
was no weak man’s job, ‘‘especially at this 
time, when men’s minds are traveling in 4 
groove that isn’t right.’’ 
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THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Featuring the Pacific Logging Congress’ an- 
nval hanenet in the Davennort Hotel Friday 
evening was the presentation of a silver cup to 
George M. Cornwall, retiring secretary, in 
recognition of his continuous services to the 
organization since the initial meeting in Seattle 
during 1909. The presentation speech was 
made by L. T. Murray, retiring president, who 
referred in complimentary terms to the high 
abilities and unswerving devotion of Mr. Corn- 
wall in the work to which he had given his best 
efforts. 


Mr. Cornwall responded feelingly, observing 
that the token was too high a testimonial, and 
yet at the same time he reminded the large 
assemblage of loggers that he had been identi- 
fied with the industry since a boy of 14, and 
that he felt that the Pacific Logging Congress, 
representing an ideal, was a part of his very 
life. Mr. Cornwall, in humorous vein, told of 
the first meeting with Ed G. English in Seattle, 
and step by step he traced the growth of the 
organization thru the successive administrations 
of Messrs. Blake, Donovan, Peed, Hendry, 
Johnson and Murray. He spoke of the fast re- 
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Comention badge that identified wearers 
evening an elaborate show was put on by the 
Davenport entertainers. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 


Twenty-five kittens saw the light Thursday 
night at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation at the 
Transportation Clubrooms. In addition, ten 


terday. Short falks were made by the parson 
and by B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, on Hoo-Hoo. 


The officers who conducted the concatenation 
were: 


Snark, Bolling A. Johnson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
George M. Cornwall: Junior Hoo-Hoo, George 
Duffy ; Bojum, A. Grantham; Scrivenoter, Edward 
L. Rowles; Jabberwock, J. B. Vendermeer: Ar- 
eanoper, T. F. Schumacher; Custocation, C. Soder- 
berg; Gurdon, A. Macquaig. 


The following were reinstated: 


F. N. McCarthy; A. C. Berg: Joseph H. Ehr- 
manstein;: C. A. Platt; C. M. Heald: A. W. Robin- 
son; BE. R. McCoy; I. N. Tate; G. F. Ward; 
Frank Dixon; J. P. Boyd; R. H. Crowley; D. B. 
Stowell—all of Spokane; N. Coleman, Omar; 
Frank C. Kendall, Potlatch; Roy L. W. Wilson, 
Deer Park. 


The following kittens were initiated: 


Milton T. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co. ; 
Cc. L. Cowin, Western Lumber Co.; C, J. Reisinger, 
Union Park Lumber Co.: C. D. Hudson and C. L. 
Coffman, Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing Co. ; 
E. 8B. Devoe, B. R. West Lumber Co.; William L. 
Arvin, Wayne R. Huson and A. C. Moss, Keystone 
Frame & Sash Co.; L. G. Carr, Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co.: H. L. Masterson, National 
Builders’ Bureau: E. D. Hamacher and Ray B. 
Canfield, Duffy Hamacher Lumber Co.: O. Z. 
Brewer and William C. Howe, Brewer Pine Box 





What They Talked About on the Side Lines of the Congress 


J. DONOVAN, of the Bloedel 
* Donovan Lumber Mills, Bel- 
lingham, sent this wire from 
Olympia: “I am torn between love 


at the congress, but things arising 
at the last moment will prevent. 
These meetings are always among 
the few bright spots in my life, as 


and erstwhile 


RUCE KITTLE, world traveler 
representative 
of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio, which is sometimes 


forded a satisfactory demonstration 
of the possibilities of the motor in 
forest-fire protection. They were 
conducted by E. R. Blackwell, of 


of the old gang at Spokane and 
duty to the good roads here. Very 
sorry can’t be with you. Better 
elect a triumvirate to run the con- 
gress. Suggest Van Dissell, Mc- 
Goldrick and Tom Humbird. That’s 
a combination of brain, blood and 
hustle that would make _ things 
hum.” 


OSEPH IRVING, of Everett, as 
a sidelight on the logging con- 
gress makes the comment that 
Washington State, thru the action 
of the legislature several years ago, 
has one of the wisest statutes ever 
passed for the protection of timber. 
In particular the provisions re- 
stricting the methods of removing 
the timber, and the limitations on 
the use of the proceeds of sale, are 
regarded by Mr. Irving as com- 
mendable. One effect of the law 
has been to forestall the sale of 
immense bedies of timber lands to 
private interests, and another has 
been to give the State the benefit 
of the enormous increase in the 
value of standing timber during 
the last few years. ° 


R. LEWIS, president of the 
* Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., sent his regrets 


| meet my old friends among the 
loggers. Kindly remember me to 
the loggers present. 1! wish you all 
a very pleasant and_= successful 
meeting.” 


P. ZAAYER, one of the em- 

« ployees of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, has literally worked at 
the lumber industry on both sides 
of the world. He was in the 
Dutch East Indies until recently, 
and prior to that time had been 
employed in the Scandinavian pen- 
insula. Mr. Zaayer, during a visit 
to the congress, made the most of 
his opportunity to contrast west 
Coast and intermountain methods 
with those that prevail in other 
parts of the globe. 


EE E. SMITH, representing the 
Seattle office of the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., is said to 
be responsible as much as any other 
individual for the creditable fact 
that the Pacific Logging Congress 
is definitely on a nonalcoholic basis. 
And he was born in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky. 


OB NEIGHBOR, who is E. C. 
Atkins & Co.’s representative 


pronounced with a long “‘e” as in 
“bean,’’ told how he had been down 
in Arkansas where it was so un- 
healthy it took two frogs to last 
one see2son. 


ITTLE SPAIN (San Veandro, 
Calif.) was represented by R. 
E. Anderson, sales representative 
of the C. L. Best Tractor Co. He 
supplied the bashful trick cigar 
cutter in competition with the Holt 
pocket compass, Roebling and At- 
kins playing cards, Climax Loco- 
motive Works match boxes and 
other souvenirs. 


EORGE B. SYPHER, formerly 

district 4L manager with head- 
quarters in Seattle, is no longer 
connected with that organization. 
He is attending the congress as the 
representative of the Northwest 
Logging Operators. 


LARGE CROWD of delegates 

to the congress, including log- 
gers, lumbermen and_ reprecent- 
atives of the forest protective 
agencies, assembled at the Monroe 
Street bridge at noon Thursday to 
witness tests of a 4-horsepower 
Evenrude pump. The engine was 
set at the bank of the river, and 


Vancouver, B. C. 


ACK McCALL, sky pilot of the 
lumberjacks, sald that he used 
to te a “jack” himself before he 
got the call to carry his message to 
the men. In the old days the only 
utterance he had ever made in 
public was: “Not guilty, your 
honor.” 


EWSPAPER reports may carry 

the text of the floor discus- 
sions of many subjects of Interest 
in a convention, but that is no ex- 
cuse for lack of attendance. The 
handshake and the story in the 
hotel lobby, the twinkle In the 
speaker’s eye and the ripple of 
amusement attending the appre- 
ciated sallies of wit can not be 
produced on the printed page. 
Neither can the moving picture Iil- 
lustration that has become such an 
interesting part of every logging 
congress program. 


HOMAS M. SHIELDS, of the 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Seattle, is justly famed as a 
raconteur; but most of his stories 
during the fourteenth session of 
the Pacific Logging Congress were 
delivered to a select audience on 





in the following telegram to 
President Murray: ‘‘Art Lewis and 


| fully expected to be with you dances. 


on the Pacific coast, attended the 
sessions of the congress between 


easily pumped a steady flow of 
water to the level of the street, 130 
feet vertical lift. The tests af- 


the golf links, for Tom brought his 
clubs this time, and merrily chased 
the pill along the bounding green. 





ceding tree line, and the wonderful timber belt 
of the United States denuded to the extent that 
it had simply melted away. ‘‘We are going to 
see to it that another crop of timber succeeds 
the trees we’ve cut,’’ he said. ‘‘We feel that 
this big industry is going to require all the 
time and skill we can give to it. I don’t know 
of any organization that has been able to leave 
its impress on the educational institutions as 
the Logging Congress has done.’’ 


Huntington Taylor officiated as toastmaster. 
D. E. Stewart, president-elect, spoke briefly, 
referring to ‘‘mahogany logging,’’ and wittily 
remarking that Spokane, with its cabaret talent, 
which had been much in evidence during the 
dinner, might supply the fig leaves in a re- 
forestation program. Col. Roland D. Hartley, 
after being introduced as ‘‘first an American 
citizen and then a logger,’’ delivered a stirring 
patriotic address. Tom Shields, of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., convulsed his auditors with 
characteristic stories. Gene Mitchell, Spokane 
representative of E. C. Atkins & Co., showed 
old-time form in a knife stunt. During the 


other applications for admission are on file and 
twelve old members here from other parts of 
the country have been reinstated. There was 
a large attendance of old cats with six present 
whose numbers were under 1,000. Parson 
Simpkin remarked that he had never been 
present at a concatenation where there were 
so many whose numbers placed them among the 
first one thousand. Apples and cider were 
served, cigars and cigarettes passed, and there 
was a short program afterward. 

There was a song and dance number by E. 
Doris Deane and Rebecea McHenry, some box- 
ing numbers put on by Cisco Bullivant, of 
the Elks Club, and a baritone solo by H. 8. 
Masterson, one of the kittens. 


The concatenation brought to an end the cam- 
paign for new members which the fourteen 
kittens of the last concatenation have been 
carrying on for the last month or six weeks. 
During the last two days they have had the able 
and enthusiastic support of Parson Simpkin. 
The parson was the guest of honor at a meet- 
ing of the Hoo-Hoo Club at Culbertson’s yes- 


Co.; D. A. Hedlund and Claude N. Lelone, Hed- 
lund Box & Lumber Co.; G. H. Metcalf, Wilson 
Cahill Box Co.; Herman P:rson, Spokane Wood 
Work Co.; P. é. Hambly, Monroe Street Lumber 
Co.; John L. Hartley, Pacific States Buyers’ 
Agency; William G. Ramshaw, Ramshaw Lumber 
Co.; R. M. Gumaer, Diamond Match Co.: M. L. 
Browditch, Spokane Shingle Co.; J. M. Codd, Suc- 
cess Lumber Co.; J. B. Crowley, Crowley Lumber 
Co.—all of Spokane; Huntington Taylor, Edward 
Rutledge Timb*r Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; David 
FE. Stewart and William A. Erwin, Big Creek 
Logging Co., Knappa, Ore.; William T. Noel, Noel 
Logging Co., Eugene, Ore.; W. N. Leuthold, Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park. Wash.; and H. L. 
Acomb, Wishon Lumber & Produce Co. 


NEW PRESSURE REGULATOR 


One of the salient points of the final day’s 
session of the congress was a description of an 
automatic variable pressure regulator, for 
which patents are pending. This new departure 
and improvement in steam and air regulating 
valves was recently patented by K. Berger, 
chief engineer of the Washington Iron Works, 
Seattle, and has been used successfully for 
handling both steam and air brakes, as well as 
frictions, on Washington Iron Works logging 
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machinery, such as incline engines, skyline en- 
gines, skidders, yarders and loaders. The 
valve, however, by no means is limited to the 
use only on engines such as described, but would 
lend itself admirably to any application requir- 
ing a close regulation of pressure, with less 
than ordinary attention. The characteristics of 
its operation are such that any pressure can be 
obtained in the cylinders or pipe line to which 
it is attached and automatically maintained, 
because of its compensating feature, regardless 
of condensation of the steam or leakage in the 
air line. 

The valve is surprisingly simple in its con- 
struction, in view of its operating features. 
There is but one lever to manipulate; the pres- 
sure in the cylinder or pipe line at all times 
corresponds to the distance the lever is moved, 
either for full application, complete exhaust or 
any intermediate increasing or decreasing pres- 
sure which may be graduated as fine as every 
2 to 3 pounds a square inch thruout a total 
range of 20@ pounds a square inch. 

It has been found that its adoption consider- 
ably reduced the material effort and attention 
necessary on the part of an operator of a com- 
plicated skyline machine. The control is de- 
cidedly simplified, as for instance when it is 
desired to manipulate the throttle and fric- 
tions while snubbing a load, the valve is set 
to a pressure sufficiently high to snub the load 
at the desired speed. The heat generated dur- 
ing a braking period tends to increase the 
brake-drum diameter, while the brake blocks on 
the other hand also increase in size toward the 
brake surface. If a hand brake is used and set 
from a auadrant, the braking pressure will in- 
crease with the heat generated, and the load 
will soon come to a stop. With this valve, 
however, the pressure will remain. constant, 


irrespective of the momentary piston displace- 
ment, as long as the control lever remains in 
the same position. It will be seen that the 
necessity of watching a pressure gage is also 
eliminated. 

This valve, being new, has not been tried on 
air brakes on railroad equipment, tho it 
would seem not only feasible but desirable to 
do so. 

The manipulation of the control valve as now 
used, is necessary to make up for any loss due 
to leakage, which on railroad equipment, as 
elsewhere, scarcely can be eliminated. The 
economical use of air, an easier control and 
greater efficiency are points continually sought. 

The Washington Iron Works, of Seattle, 
Wash., is the exclusive manufacturer of this 
valve for, logging and hoisting machinery. 


Enters Noted Horses in St. Louis Show 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Mrs. Loula Long 
Combs, of the Longview Farms, Lees Summit, 
Mo., has entered twenty-five noted horses in 
forty-six different classes in the St. Louis Horse 
Show, which will be held in the Coliseum the 
week beginning next Monday. Mrs. Combs is 
a daughter of R. A. Long, head of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City. She will bring 
to St. Louis the celebrated horse Revelation, 
which has become a consistent winner for years. 
Ovation, now the favorite of Mrs. Combs’ 
stable, is entered in the $500 harness stake. 


SEBBEBEBBEBEBEBEBABAAAaAB: 


THe NatIoNAL ASSOCIATION of Real Estate 
Boards, at its annual convention held recently 
at Louisville, Ky., decided to prepare and con- 
duct a correspondence course in real estate 
practice. 


Log Loading Winch Time and 


Loading logs in rough country, such as en-is used as a load binder and binds the loads with 


countered in some sections of the Pacific North- 
west, is no easy matter as many loggers can 
testify, so naturally those engaged in logging are 
interested in equipment which will simplify the 
loading problem and at the same time be economi- 
cal. The Washington Machinery & Supply Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., has had on the market for the 
last five years a device known as the Washington 
truck loading winch by means of which it is stated 
that logs can be loaded on trucks in a fraction 
of the time required by hand methods or loading 
with teams of horses. This device can be readily 
attached to any truck with or without trailer. 

In this connection the experience of an operator 
in Spokane County, Washington, cutting 30,000 
to 35,000 feet of lumber a day, will be enlighten- 
ing. The logs for this mill are brought in by 
three 5-ton GMC trucks and a Holt ‘Caterpillar’ 
with trailer. The three trucks are equipped with 
the Washington loading winch and have been in 
use for over two years, during which time they 
have given entire satisfaction. This operator 
estimates that each truck equipped with the wiuch 
saves him $50 a week over the old method of 
loading with teams, a total actual saving of 
$150 each week on the three trucks. 

Besides the actual saving, it makes logging in 
rough country practical and safe, as the winch 





such absolute security that the load never shifts 




















San Diego Cats Are Live Ones 


San DiEeGo, Cauir., Oct. 27.—Albert Frost 
has been appointed Vicegerent Snark of the 
San Diego district for the ensuing year. He is 
owner of the Frost Hardwood Lumber Co. as 
well as general manager of the San Diego 
Lumber Co. and San Diego Planing Mills, all 
of San Diego, Calif. ‘‘Al Frost,’’ as he is 
known, has been identified with the lumber 
industry here for the last fourteen years and 
has outlined plans for a very successful year in 
Hoo-Hoo. The Nine selected this year to 
serve in the San Diego district are as follows: 

Vicegerent Snark—Albert A. Frost, San Diego 
Lumber Co. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—O. S. King, Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co, 

i Hoo-Hoo—Harry Clark, Russ Lumber & 
Mi ‘o. 

Bojum—Knute Rinde, Benson Lumber Co. 

‘a Scrivenoter—G, F. Hoff, Materialmen’s Associa- 
on. 

Jabberwock—R. C. Conyers, Chula Vista Lum- 
ber Co. 

Custocatian—H. L. 
ber Co. 

Arcanoper—J. F. Restine, Dixie Lumber Co. 

Gurdon—R. H. Reid, Hillcrest Lumber Co. 

These men are all representative of the lum- 
ber business and are sincerely in sympathy with 
the principles of Hoo-Hoo. 

San Diego Hoo-Hoo are having a weekly 
lunncheon, which is well attended. Attendance 
prizes are given and weekly speakers have been 
heard on various topics of interest to the fra- 
ternity, such as advertising, accounting, sales- 
manship, credits ete. Plans are also under way 
for a Hallowe’en party at which the ladies will 
be welcomed, and a monster concatenation is 
contemplated for early in November. A _ base- 
ball team is also being organized, which will 
try to get up games with lumbermen in the 
northern districts. 


Money Saver 


on the truck, notwithstanding the fact that the 
trucks bring the loads down over grades of 10 to 
33 percent of rough mountain roads and have 
never met with an accident so far. An official 
of the Washington Machinery & Supply Co. states 
that a conservative estimate of the pull of this 
winch is five tons. On two loads handled by this 
Spokane County operator recently the loading time 
required was six minutes each, and on another 
load in which it was necessary to move from 
one position in the road to another, with loading 
operation on opposite side, the loading time was 
eleven minutes. 

In addition to the practical features in actual 
logging, this operator finds the truck winch of the 
greatest value in many other ways around the 
plant, such as for erecting smoke stacks, handling 
heavy machinery etc. In one _ gpecific instance 
the device saved a three days’ shutdown of the 
mill by only thirty minutes’ use of winch and 
truck for putting the waste burner conveyor in 
operation where otherwise it would have meant a 
three days’ wait for the fire to die down sufficiently 
to enable manual labor to be employed in picking 
up the heavy steel machinery. Besides being used 
for loading and binding the winch ean also be 
utilized as a ground skidder where logs that are 
too heavy for teams to handle become lodged near 
the roadways. 


Sullivan, Western Lum- 








Starting load with Washington truck loading winch 


Second stage of winch log loading operatton 
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Developments in Logging Equipment 


Robinson Hydraulic Big Wheel 


Wherever the topography of the land will per- 
mit the running of tractor in the woods, it has 
been found that the use of high wheels hitched to 
tractors has materially speeded up production 
and lowered costs. One of the problems which 
had to be overcome in connection with the use of 
the tractor and its relation to the old style big 
wheel designed for horses, was the fact that the 
wood wheels would not stand up under the rugged 
service which the tractors were built to endure. 
Another detrimental point with the tractors was 
that the tongue was designed in the form of a 
goose neck at the point of its connection with the 
tractor, causing it to yield and break in many in- 
stances under heavy working strains. It, there- 
fore, became necessary to design an entirely new 








adjusting the height of the load, such as was 
necessary with the old slip-tongue wheel. 

The first installation of the Robinson big wheel 
operated by a Best “Sixty” cruiser was made at 
the camp of Manley Puckett, Chiloquin, Ore., log- 
ging contractor for the Big Lakes Lumber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. The accompanying illustra- 
tion indicates this installation. The output with 
this equipment averages around 50,000 feet an 
8-hour day on a haul ranging from % to 1% 
miles. 


Opens Northwest Factory Branch 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—The Chain Belt Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of transmission machinery, convey- 
ors and other machinery lines, has just established 
a factory branch on the 
Pacific coast. The new 
headquarters for the 
Coast will be located in 
Portland and in charge 
of Allen C. Sullivan. 

Clifford Messinger, 
vice president, and 
Brinton Welser, assis- 
tant secretary of the 
company, have been on 
the Coast for nearly a 
month making ‘arrange- 
ments for the new line- 
up 


The Chain Belt Co.’s 
products have been sold 
on the Coast for many 
years by the Meese & 
Gottfried Co. and that 








Arch of Robinson Tractor Co.’s new big wheel is seven feet from ground 


type of big wheel to operate in connection with a 
tractor. 

The first consideration was, of course, sufficient 
strength to operate under all conditions of service. 
With this thought in mind, the Robinson Tractor 
Co., of Oakland, Calif., has constructed an all- 
steel set of wheels and has applied for a patent 
on them. These wheels are made up of two 
8-foot steel wheels with 1-inch replaceable spokes 








Load is shifted by hydraulic power on big wheel 


and 12-inch tires mounted on 4-inch roller bear- 
ings. The clear space between the two wheels is 
8 feet 8 inches with a clearance height of 7 feet be- 
tween the ground and the arch. The arch itself 
is a steel casting with a high safety factor. 

In designing the Robinson hydraulic wheel, the 
object sought was a practical method suitable for 
suspending the load directly under the arch, and 
allowing it under certain conditions to be trans- 
ported without touching the ground, thereby re- 
ducing the friction. The designers, however, kept 
in mind that much of the timber in the West is 
on steep slopes. A simple arrangement is pro- 
vided whereby the driver can change the position 
of the load and allow it to drag, becoming a very 
effective brake. This is done without stopping the 
tractor. 


To accomplish this a large hydraulic cylinder is 
mounted on: the top of the arch. A simple gear 
oil pump provides the necessary oil pressure to 
Operate the cylinder. The driver of the tractor 
by simply shifting a two-way valve is able to 
change the position of his load at a moment’s 
hotice; the variation in the height of the load 
being from zero to 24 inches, a two-foot lift was 
Provided to obviate the trouble of stopping and 


company’s business was 
recently purchased by 
the Link Belt Co. 

The new Northwest manager, Allen C. Sullivan, 
of Portland, is a graduate in mechanical engineer- 
ing of the Wniversity of Washington. He also 
took the college apprenticeship course of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. at Milwaukee. He 
sold sawmill machinery for that concern from the 
Portland and Seattle offices for a number of years. 

Other additions to the Northwest selling force 
of the Chain Belt Co. are: Don B. Catton, for- 
merly of Meese & Gottfried Co. and more recently 
with Warren Bros., of Portland. Mr. Catton will 
travel out of Portland. William F. Nichols, who 
has been with Meese & Gottfried Co. for eleven 
years both at San Francisco and Seattle, will 
travel out of Seattle for the Chain Belt Co. 


New Type of Log Wagon or Trailer 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—The Washington 
Machinery & Supply Co., this city, manufacturer 
of the popular truck loading winch for loading 
logs, has another product of particular interest 
to loggers. This time it is for the logger who 
uses tracklaying tractors. The company is manu- 
facturing a very simple and effective trailer or log 


wagon. This trailer is made in two-wheel units 
and arranged so that as many of them may be 
coupled up together as necessary if it is desired 
to make up a train, or they may be used as bum- 
mers. 

One four-wheeler wagon is designed to carry 
3,000 feet of logs, altho often loaded heavier. The 
wheels are 31 inches high with a 10-inch tire. 
The wagons can be made with or without roller 
bearings in the wheels. 

The first and most important feature of these 
wagons is the low cost, as they are sold for 
probably less than half the price of any standard 
trailer made. The wheels are solid, built up of 
two-inch fir, the pieces being crossed in such man- 
ner that the same proportion of wood is standing 
vertically at all times and heavy iron tires are 
shrunk on to them. 

These wagons are in use by the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., and are giving 
excellent service. 


A New Tractor Winch 


Another valuable contribution to logging equip- 
ment recently put on the market is a hoisting 
drum or winch, which will attach to and form 
an integral part of a tractor. This particular 
winch is made by the C. L. Best Tractor Co., of 
San Leandro, Calif., and can be attached to any 
“Cruiser.” 

It has a capacity of 300 feet of %-inch cable 
and a winding speed of 2% miles an hour. There 








C. L. Best Tractor Co.’s new tractor winch 


is a gear box built into it for disengaging the 
drum for unwinding and a brake to control the 
running-out speed. The entire installation weighs 
1,550 pounds and does not interfere with the 
other uses of the tractor on which it is installed. 

In the woods, it is practically indispensable for 
snaking logs from inaccessible spots, and for load- 
ing and hoisting. A “Sixty” with this winch 
equipment has the utmost flexibility and speed for 
moving from one cable job to another—doing work 
which would otherwise demand a donkey engine. 





New log wagon or trailer for use with crawling tractor 
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Appalachian Logging Congress Intersperses Business 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—President L. D. 
Gasteiger, Braemar, Tenn., established a unique 
record in the history of logging and lumber 
conventions this morning by calling the annual 
meeting of the Appalachian Logging Congress 
to order exactly at the time appointed and the 
business was conducted with such celerity that 
the program for the morning session was com- 
pleted in time to permit the presentation of 
committee reports and discussions that were 
not on the set program, but which contained 
many valuable pointers to the loggers and lum- 
bermen present. While limited in numbers, the 
Appalachian Logging Congress has made itself 
a powerful influence in the logging and lum- 
bering industry of the Appalachian region and 
its meetings always contain much of interest 
and value. 

Greetings and a hearty welcome to Knox- 
ville were extended to the visitors by Mayor 
Ben A. Morton, who painted an eloquent word 
picture of the beauties of Knoxville, its splen- 
did growth and its importance as an industrial 
city, and extended a welcome characteristic of 
the hospitality of this beautiful Tennessee city. 

The response to the address of welcome was 
given by W. B. Townsend, president of the 
Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn., the 
first president of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress and a wheel horse in all of its delibera- 
tions. 

President’s Address 


Reading of minutes of last meeting was dis- 
pensed with and as the secretary made no re- 
port, President L. D. Gasteiger then delivered 
his annual address, stating that he had taken 
as his subject ‘‘Our Business.’’ In full it is as 
follows: 


All business is: relative. Our business depends 
on conditions existing in steel, oil, banking, textiles, 
railroads, farming and many other lines of activity. 
When we have a continued depression, we can find 
likewise a depression elsewhere. When we have 
a “boom,” other businesses are also having a high 
fever. Nothing, however, is so dangerous as fat 
and lean years in the pursuit of any business, en- 
tailing, as it does, consequent inflation and depres- 
sion. Inflation take us to the clouds, but when we 
land again on earth we are often shocked. 

Those of us who have gone thru the period of 
1919-1920, doubtless retain the memory of many 
unpleasant situations following. My idea of a 
pleasant business is one in which the markets are 
settled and steady, when we can go ahead with 
confidence and figure closely with some certainty of 
results. 

We should always have in mind the outlook of 
our markets, domestic and foreign; closer coépera- 
tion along manufacturing and selling lines; discus- 
sion of the essentials of our business and foresight 
enough to see that it continues as a basic industry 
in this country. Our domestic markets are largely 
seasonal, depending on. demands of the building 
trades and. ether lines of business. The future is 
always uncertain, but, if I may judge by present 
indications, we should have a steady market dur- 
ing the next year or two. i 

Since we last met in Cincinnati, the lumbermen, 
as a rule, have enjoyed a successful period of busi- 
ness, the prices having been satisfactory for nearly 
all of the higher grades of lumber, while the lower 
grades still clog the market. 

Building costs are, in some respects, unreason- 
ably high and operate as a brake to hold back 
building construction. Ten to $20 a day for me- 
chanics should cause anyone to stop and take no- 
tice. Here is a plain unbalance, as compared, for 
instance, with the farmer’s earnings. We might 
say, the fewer the laborers the higher the wages 
and the less accomplished. The present unbalance 
in the building program may operate as a blessing 
to lumbermen in that, instead of- having a boom, 
the building program will be extended thru a num- 
ber of years. Banks, in many cities, have curtailed 
the amount of money they will lend on real estate 
and building transactions. This is another deter- 
rent in the right direction. 

Our European markets are in an unsatisfactory 
condition. It seems the late war unsettled every- 
thing. It intensified racial fears, hatreds and 
prejudices to such an extent that no one can say 
where or whén another war may break out or what 
rates of exchange and political conditions will 
make it safe for the American business man to 
transact business there. It may take a decade for 
the scales to turn; which will, no doubt, require a 


long time to get some of them in the notion of pay- 
ing their honest debts. Their policy has been one 
of grab all they can, in contrast to our own, which 
gave us nothing. More common sense business and 
less politics would go a long way to settle Europe 
down. It is doubtful if she will accept our advice 
or counsel. 


Clearing House of Information Needed 


Our business needs a sort of clearing house of 
information. For instance, we each manufacture 
and place in stock what we believe will sell. We 
make 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/8, not knowing what the 
market requirements are. For months we may have 
to carry some special kind of stock, because we find 
no market for it. Our clearing house could steer 
us clear of such unfortunate matters. Each firm 
acting of its own accord in manufacturing and 
selling places upon itself added responsibilities and 
possible loss. We could receive full advices as to 
our export trade. While this is only a small per- 
centage of our business, it can not be neglected, 
even if only 10 percent is what gives life and 
energy to our trade. A falling off of 10 to 20 per- 
cent in purchases often causes depression in any 
line of business. 

In our own business we have an insurance policy 
to carry thru. It is the conservation policy, and if 
it is adhered to it will be fruitful in providing 
material for the lumbermen of tomorrow and lum- 
ber for future consumers. The Government is 
leading in this work, as it rightfully should, and 
private enterprise is becoming an able second. 
But an owner of cut-over land can not reforest it 
and pay taxes on it as 
well, and some measures 
must be taken for his re- 
lief if he is to keep his 
property in the way of 
producing. Timber is a 
slow crop, certainly, but 
forest soil is one of the 
richest to be found and 


c 





L. D. GASTEIGER, 
Braemar, Tenn. ; 
Retiring President 





the eighty-five million 
acres of waste lands in 
the country ought to be 
put at work raising tim- 
ber, its most suitable 
crop. Our efforts should 
be directed to procuring 
more extensive State and 
national aid in this mat- 
ter than is now given. 

Any healthy business largely depends on a bal- 
ance of production and consumption. During times 
of high prices, the portable millman helps to a 
large extent to cause overproduction, with its con- 
sequent troubles. 


The lumber business units are too independent of 
each other. We can formulate more scientific rules 
of inspection, we can adopt manufacturing stand- 
ards, we can teach the other fellow it is not good 
business ethics to compete with his neighbor for 
labor; we can coéperate more closely in selling, 
and thus possibly utilize more of our waste. Our 
units of manufacture from the nature of our busi- 
ness are widely scattered, but there is no good 
reason why such matters should not be openly dis- 
cussed and just conclusions arrived at. 

We can also look forward to ups and downs; to 
periods of prosperity and periods of stagnation. 
It does not pay to be too optimistic; nor, on the 
other hand, does it pay to be pessimistic. Idealism 
alone never made one cent of profit in business, but 
energy, foresight and close application usually 
bring back dividends with your original invest- 
ment. 


We take pride in our work. I am confident this 
pride will be strengthened and made of more effect 
in our practical work by this meeting together and 
by what the speakers at this convention will offer 
us in particular suggestion and broad vision. 





In no section of the country is greater interest 
being manifested in the subject of reforesta- 
tion than in this Appalachian region. Lumber- 
men and timber owners realize the necessity ‘of 
a sane, sensible national forest policy and are 
willing and anxious to codperate to the fullest 
extent with Federal and State governments in 
carrying out such a policy, but they are not 
enthusiastic over any of the policies proposed 


that are purely theoretical or visionary and 
have not much patience with propositions which, 
viewed in the light of a cold business analysis, 
fail to stand the test or to demonstrate that 
they are commercially practicable. They realize 
the desirability of preserving the forests for 
watershed protection, for game preserves, for 
public parks, for the preservation of wild flow- 
ers and for the assurance of a future timber 
supply, but they realize, too, that these things 
can best be done, and many of them can only 
be done, by the public, thru State or Federal 
governments. 


Selective Logging in Appalachian Territory 


This being true, the address on ‘‘Selective 
Logging in the Appalachian Territory’’ by 
W. M. Pryor, president of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, was listened to 
with intense interest and met with general ap- 
proval. This subject was considered of such 
vital importance that, outside of the president’s 
address, it was the only set address provided on 
the program for the morning session. In part, 
it is as follows: 


In discussing selective logging it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding of what is meant 
by the term. There is really much confusion 
in its use, 


Selective logging in the sense that I shall use 
it refers to a system under which a given area 
will remain permanently in forest growth, and 
only the better and more mature trees will be 
cut at any one time. Only the choice and mature 
trees will be taken out, leaving a great enough 
proportion of the stand remaining at ali times 
so that successive cuttings in perpetuity may be 
expected at intervals of twenty, thirty, forty or 
fifty years, depending upon the length of time the 
territory may require to recuperate so that saw- 
mill operations may again take place. 


Limited Title Complicates Problem 


I know of no better way to approach a subject 
of this kind than to examine it with reference to 
the actual facts upon which such a policy would 
operate. In other words, let us take an actual 
illustration. Take a typical forest area of the 
Appalachian section and see how such a plan 
would or would not work in actual practice. I 
shall take for illustration a hardwood property 
which our company has blocked up and is now 
operating in Dickenson County, Virginia. The 
original purchase shows 356 tracts of land, ag- 
gregating 53,000 acres. What we purchased by 
this transaction was the timber, together with 
easements to remove the same for a period of 
about twenty years. The other interests in this 
land are owned hy one, two or three different 
persons. For instance, in much of the area the 
mineral is owned by a third person, while in many 
instances in addition to the mineral ownership, 
the surface rights, excluding the timber, are 
owned by others. After making this initial pur- 
chase it was necessary to purchase 608 additional 
tracts, aggregating 48,000 acres of timber and 
rights of way in order to consolidate the territory 
so that it might be successfully operated as a 
sawmill proposition. In doing so it was neces- 
sary to acquire and we did acquire only about 
forty tracts, aggregating less than 2,000 acres in 
fee. In making these 600 odd purchases the tim- 
ber was bought with time limitations ranging from 
2 to 15 years. The entire territory then, of 
approximately 100,000 acres represents an owner- 
ship of timber with rights to. remove the same 
which would expire at intervals of from 2 to 20 
years. 


We estimate that it will require 200 miles of 
logging railroad to operate from first to last this 
entire territory, and that the cost thereof, if the 
rail were not taken up and moved from place to 
place would be about $1,475,000. Selective logging 
would contemplate this amount of railroad being 
kept continuously in existence, and if not at all 
times ready for operation, at least so that it 
could be 7 put in such condition; this to 
be compared with an average of about 25 miles 
of road which we would have in existence at 
any one time under our present plan of opera- 
tion. The excess amount of money, therefore, 
that would be required for this item of expendi- 
ture alone over and above what would be re- 
quired in the ordinary course of operation, would 
amount to about $540,000. 


We estimate the cost of railroad at about $2.45 
a thousand feet, but if all of the railroad were 
left in existence our cost would be increased to 
$3.40 a thousand feet, assuming that we would 
take out all of the merchantable trees. What the 
cost would be if we were permitted.;fo take out 
only what someone would regard ag.,merchantable 


would be problematical, but if say 30 percent of 
the stand were left, our logging cost for what 
would be taken out would amount to $4.86 per 
thousand feet for the removal of the timber that 
would be taken out. 

Furthermore, it has cost us a round million 
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Sessions With Inspection of Mill and Woods Operations 


dollars to build mills, plants, shops, commissaries, 
houses and so torth, in order to operate this 
plock. If the territory were to be operated as 
under the selective logging plan with a view 
to perpetual operation of the timber area, it would 
of course contemplate the maintenance of such 
facilities for cutting and removing and utilizing 
the timber. We would then have by the addition 
of this item to the cost of railroads an approxi- 
mate total of $2,500,000 expended in items sub- 
ject to deterioration and depreciation, upon which 
the interest on the investment cost would have 
to be reckoned. 


Operating Units Soon Broken Up 


When it is remembered that all of this enormous 
enterprise represents but a temporary consolida- 
tion of properties, which when the time limits 
have expired, will disintegrate into its constituent 
elements and again become some 900 or more sep- 
arate ownerships, separate tracts or parcels of 
land ranging in size from a few acres to a thou- 
sand acres, scattered all over a mountainous ter- 
ritory, numerously populated and farmed by hun- 
dreds of citizens, and under exploitation by coal 
mining and other industries, the impracticability 
of selective logging is apparent. The question will 
not be who will do the selective logging of this 
100,000 acre proposition when the next crop of 
timber is to be removed in 1940, or 1950, or 1975, 
but the question will be who will do the selective 
logging on this little tract of 10 acres, this of 
100, or this one of 1,000 acres. How, then, 
can it be expected that the present owner of 
the standing timber will leave part of his timber 
standing to revert back to the original owner when 
the time limits have expired, or how can he be 
expected to maintain 200 miles of logging rail- 
road and a million dollars worth of sawmills, 
buildings and other equipment in a territory where 
he will have no more interest after, say 1934, 
than any other man in the entire country ?_ The 
mere statement of the proposition answers itself. 


But there is another aspect of this matter that 
may be considered. The proponents of this selec- 
tive logging proposal may say: “Well, your 
criticisms and objections are well founded where 
you only own timber rights, so to speak; but in 
those cases where the sawmill operator owns the 
land our proposed system of selective logging 
should be enforced.’ The answer to the proposi- 
tion is here scarcely less emphatic and convincing. 


The manufacturers of hardwood lumber are 
cutting original growth trees. These trees are 
from approximately 100 years to 400 years old, 
and even much older than that; and while ade- 
quate data are not available, it is believed that 
in the fine original growth hardwoods of the 
Appalachian area, as a minimum 30 percent of the 
volume, representing approximately 60 percent of 
the value of the lumber manufactured, is produced 
from trees over 150 years old. 


Yellow poplar, which is generally considered 
commercially as a hardwood and is one of the most 
important and valuable woods, in Wyoming County, 
West Virginia, a typical locality of the general 
Appalachian hardwood area, at the age of 100 
years attained a stump diameter of 15.1 inches, 
and at the age of 200 years a diameter of 26.4 
inches. These are the figures for growth in cove 
territory where conditions are most favorable for 
rapid growth. 


In cove sections of some of the counties of 
Tennessee, yellow poplar at 100 years of age at- 
tained a stump diameter of 17 inches, and at 200 
years of age 28.3 inches. 


White oak on slope areas in Kentucky showed 
a diameter of 9.7 inches in 100 years, and 21.1 
inches at 200 years of age; in cove growth of 
some areas of Tennessee the diameter attained in 
100 years was 9.1 inches, and in 200 years 20.8 
inches ; at 240 years the diameter was 24.7 inches; 
in other parts of this State white oak attained 
a diameter of only 8.1 inches in 100 years, and 
171 inches in 200 years. In one of the_ best 
localities of West Virginia white oak was found 
to have attained a diameter of 10 inches in 100 
years. 


Hemlock, while of course not a hardwood, is a 
‘comparatively important wood growing intermixed 
With hardwoods in many localities. In the best 
localities of the best areas of western North 
Carolina it is found to attain a diameter of 10.5 
inches in 100 years, and 20.7 inches in 200 years; 
ina representative part of Tennessee the diameter 
is 9.4 inches in 100 years, and 20 inches in 200 
years, while in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, 
it was found to have attained a diameter of only 
a inches in 100 years, and 13.3 inches in 200 
years, 


These figures give a fair idea of the rate of 


fTowth of the different varieties of hardwood in 
this territory generally. 


Production Would Not Repay Investment 


. The average stand, taking the entire territory, 
'§probably around 5,000 feet an acre. The propo- 
tents of the selective logging idea, this perpetual 
feproduction matter, would require the operator 
to leave the territory that is logged in what they 
trm “satisfactory reproductive condition.” They 
Would require brush burning and slash disposal, 
Which it is conservatively estimated would cost 
8.75 an acre. 


Assuming for the sake of illustration, that no 
taxes would be charged upon the land during the 
time that the trees are growing, a violent assump- 
tion, to be sure, in view of the policy of all of 
the States in the hardwood area, but that the 
brush and waste disposal should be required, cost- 
ing the $8.75 per acre, the owner would have an 
investment at the maturity for harvest of the 
timber of $54,687.50 per acre, interest at 6 per- 
cent on $8.75 compounded for 150 years. This is 
a startling figure to invest in wholly unnecessary 
measures of brush disposal. If the owner should 
be fortunate enough to grow an amount of hard- 
wood equal to that above assumed, 5,000 feet 
per acre, he would have his stumpage alone stand- 
ing him at $10,937.50 a thousand feet; and then 
would not have trees that would produce lumber 
in any way comparable in point of desirability to 
that now secured from our original growth forests. 
He will have few, if any, trees exceeding 23 inches 
in stump diameter, and they will average much 
below that. He will have a hardwood forest 
which will produce enormous quantities of low- 
grade lumber, suitable for box manufacture, rail- 
road ties, and for like uses, but very little of the 
fine quality, high grade lumber which specialized 
manufacturers now insistently demand. 


Cut-over lands are now assessed in different 
parts of the hardwood area where there is no 
mineral or other special value involved at from 
$3 to $7 per acre, and the valuations are tending 
upward all the time. The tax rates vary, but 
range in different localities from about $1.90 to 
$2.50 per $100. Take, for illustration, a $5 
valuation and a tax rate of $2 for 150 years. 


If we should assume a value of $5 an acre 
for the land for taxation purposes, and a rate of 
$2 per $100, the taxes on one acre in 150 years, 
with interest at 6 percent compounded, would 
amount to $10,397.28. 


If, then, we should add to the investment in 
the reforested area, the 
initial $8.75 for clearing 
and preparing, with in- 
terest at 6 percent com- 
pounded for 150 years, 
54,687.50, the tax in- 
vestment for the same 
period, $10,397.28, we 
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would have a total in- 
vestment of $65,084.78 in 
one acre of _ reforested 
timber. Assuming a stand 
at that time of 5,000 feet 
to the acre, which is 
probably too high, we 
would have an_ invest- 
ment in stumpage of $13,- 
016.95 a thousand. 

These facts and figures, it seems to me, should 
demonstrate the utter absurdity of some of the 
suggestions which we hear put forward on this 
subject. And it is unfortunate in the extreme 
that there are proponents of such measures, for 
it makes constructive accomplishment all the more 
difficult and it tends to prevent the codperation 
which the practical man would like to extend in 
solving the problem. 


As I have indicated above, selective logging upon 
governmentally owned areas may be a fairly prac- 
tical matter, and in the possibility of such a situa- 
tion we shall undoubtedly find a large part of the 
solution of the timber problem of the future. 
There will have to be a clearer and more explicit 
differentiation made between the hardwoods of 
the future from which we shall produce high grade 
lumber and those growths of softwoods or hard- 
woods which may be used for such purposes as 
pulpwood, acid wood ete. So far as the hard- 
woods of the future for the production of high 
grade lumber is coricerned, inasmuch as it will 
require from 150 years up to mature trees suffi- 
ciently to produce the high grades of lumber, 
undoubtedly such hardwoods can only be grown 
upon governmentally or publicly owned areas. 


Everything Is Utilized That Can Be Sold 


In the discussion of this subject of selective 
logging, I have seen a disposition on the part of 
the uninformed to attribute to the lumbermen who 
oppose such policies as I have herein criticised, 
entirely improper motives. Some seem to feel 
that lumbermen ure interested in opposing mea- 
sures because they desire to be allowed to continue 
to “ruthlessly devastate” and ‘recklessly waste” 
the forest. I keenly resent any such imputation 
because I strongly hold the view that the sawmill 
men who are operating the forests at the present 
time, generally and broadly speaking, waste noth- 
ing. I know of no industry in which there is a 
more complete utilization of everything that it is 
possible under present conditions economically to 
use than the lumber industry; but I do not desire 
that my statement be misunderstood. 

I do not mean that there are not vast quantities 
of lumber that are not used, due to antiquated 
grade rules, or that there are not great quantities 
of material produced from the forests that are not 





being utilized, such for example, as bark, acid 
wood, pulpwood, and logs from which only very 
low grade lumber could be produced. But most 
assuredly it is not the sawmill men who are wast- 
ing this material. 


They can not be expected to spend $1.25 to 
produce and market something which would only 
bring them $1. Jn our own business we operate 
sawmills in four different States, cutting lumber 
in six different localities. There are in all of. 
the forests which we are operating great quantities 
of wood, which are not used for saw purposes, and 
great quantities of by-product from that that is 
sawed, yet in only one locality can we find a 
market for any of this material. At one place 
we market acid and paper pulp material. In this 
one locality the fact that we can so market the 
material is-due to the circumstances that a pulp 
plant has been located near this property. The 
prices for such material are so low that the 
manufacturers generally can not make cost out of 
the business of preparing and selling it. If, there- 
fore, the charge of waste of this material is to 
be laid at the door of anyone, it is to be laid 
at the door of the consumers or ultimate users, 
who afford the producer of the raw material no 
market for such commodities. 


Reforestation Is Primarily Financial Venture 


One trouble about this whole subject has been 
that too many people have been trying to devise 
ways and means for putting the burden of meas- 
ures designed to assure a future supply of timber 
entirely upon the shoulders of the lumbermen. 
States which have denuded themselves of timber 
instead of making a practical approach to re- 
producing timber within their borders, seek to 
assure themselves a future supply from other 
quarters by oppressive measures directed at those 
who are engaged in the utilization of the present 
timber stand. When we come to a realization 
that if the supply of timber for the future is 
anybody’s business, it is everybody’s business, and 
that oe should equally bear the burden and 
expense thereof, then we shall have a sound start- 
ing point and from that time forward no doubt 
satisfactory progress can be made. We shall 
never get anywhere so long as we proclaim the 
urgency of reforestation, but insist that land pay 
taxes which growing forests do not earn. The 
problem is not a literary, a botanical or silvi- 
cultural matter primarily. The main problem is a 
financial problem. 

There is at the present time a quantity of tim- 
ber standing in this country equal to approximately 
one-half of all that ever stood in the United 
States at any one time, but of course the dis- 
tribution over the country is not as uniform as 
it once was. The center of production was at 
one time in New England, then it moved to the 
middle Atlantic States, and thence to the South, 
and is now in the West; and _ transportation 
costs have enormously increased as the years 
have gone by. Yet with all of these changes, 
lumber is relatively cheap. It is of course at 
the present time so cheap that no one could think 
as a business proposition of investing a thou- 
sand dollars a thousand feet in a tax bill in 
growing stumpage alone. No one will dispute that 
proposition, yet that and more would be required 
to embark upon private reproduction of hardwoods 
for commercial purposes under conditions as they 
exist in practically all of the hardwood producing 
States. It will pay to grow trees when those 
already grown are not too cheap; when adequate 
fire protection is afforded; and when there is a 
complete revolution of taxation methods and 
burdens. The public should not be so unreason- 
able as to clamor for private reproduction, or even 
conservation of hardwood forest resources and then 
make such measures impossible for private enter- 
prise by confiscatory taxation. 

I trust that I have made my own views clear 
that selective logging as I have defined and dis- 
cussed it is wholly impractical and impossible in 
the Appalachian hardwood area. 


Changes in Log Rules 


Following the address of Mr. Pryor, the 
president called for a report of a committee 
appointed at the last meeting to consider the log 
classification rules that had been adopted and 
to suggest any changes that might be deemed 
desirable. F. G. Norcross, of Norma, Tenn., 
presented the report of the committee recom- 
mending certain changes in the rules governing 
No. 1 logs. This precipitated an active dis- 
cussion centering largely on the effects of the 
various rules for the measurement of timber, 
which brought out the fact that the Doyle rule 
for logs under 28 inches and the Scribner rule 
for logs above that diameter were the most 
practical and desirable and that the use of band 
saws effects a noticeable saving. Mr. Norcross 
made the statement that if buying logs under 
the Doyle rule, a manufacturer can not afford 
to use a circular saw. He also stated that often 
a great loss is sustained thru improper slab- 
bing. After considerable discussion a motion 
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prevailed unanimously adopting the committee’s 
recommendation. 

The old rule for a No. 1 log was as follows: 

A No. 1 log shall be 20 inches and up in diameter 
at small end, narrow way, free from large knots, 
rot, shakes and other defects. 

The new rule adopted is as follows: 

A No. 1 log shall be 20 inches and up in diameter, 
small end, narrow way, free from knots, wind 
shakes, or other defects, but logs 28 inches and up 
in diameter will admit two sound knots, not ex- 
ceeding 3 inches in diameter. Not over 10 percent 
shall be less than 12 feet long, 70 percent to be 
44 and 16 feet long, unless special contract is 
made between contracting parties. 

For the committee on timber taxation 
C. L. Babcock, of the Babeock Land & Lum- 
ber Co., asked for more time in which to 
make a thoro study of the taxing systems of 
the five Appalachian States, so as to be pre- 
pared to make a more intelligent and helpful 
report. The committee was authorized to con- 
tinue its investigations and to report at the 
spring meeting. 

End Shrinkage of Lumber 


F. G. Norcross was then invited by the presi- 
dent to talk on the subject of end shrinkage 
of lumber. Mr. Norcross made a rather tech- 
nical talk in which he discussed the subject of 
shrinkage from various angles and urged the 
proper piling and sticking of lumber and proper 
protection in order to prevent unnecessary loss 
from shrinkage and degrades. He said: 


In making this statement on lumber shrinkage 
I wish to say that the information presented is 
only from my own practical experience, obtained 
thru several years of personal observation. 

To begin with, the shrinkage of lumber is caused 
by the organic construction in tree growth. You 
all know the principle of sap cell construction to 
facilitate the flow of the life-giving fluid (sap) to 
maintain a constant and healthy growth to all 
trees. It is the collapse and setting of the sap 
cells that causes the shrinkage and reduction in 
size in the manufactured lumber, . 

Another factor which has a strong bearing on 
lumber shrinkage is the location of the growing 
tree—the condition of the soil in which such 
growth takes place, climatic conditions, humidity 
of the atmosphere etc. 

Lumber produced from trees that grow in low 
swampy lands shows greater shrinkage propensity 
than that grown in dry and mountain lands. For 
instance, take the oak and hickory grown in the 
Mississippi delta section and the swampy sections 
of North and South Carolina. Great care must 
be used in drying and seasoning the product of 
these trees from these regions, owing to the ex- 
cessive sap contents and the extremely hot sun and 
air, causing rapid shrinkage, which has a tendency 
to separate even the annual spring and fall growth 
of wood and cause shakes. Also care must be 
used in sticking to place the end sticks close ‘to 
the end of the board to avoid back checking and 
cracking. Also too quick kiln drying has a bad 
effect, causing shrinkage cracks to appear. 

In fact all oak lumber when fresh cut should 
not be exposed to the sun, for in bastard sawn 
boards the fibers of the wood tend to separate from 
the medullary rays, which is injurious, impairing 
the value. 

It is beyond question that all wood shrinks to a 
large extent from the direction circularly with 
the annual circle of tree growth. For instance, 
a bastard sawn board shrinks more in width and 
little in thickness; while a quarter sawed board 
shows but little shrinkage in width and large 
shrinkage in thickness. Hence in sawing quarter 
sawn boards a greater allowance must be made to 
insure a standard thickness. 

All tree growth shows an annual growth ring 
running around the tree, also what is termed the 
medullary rays. These medullary rays run from 
the outside toward the center of the tree, radiating 
from the heart center in all degrees of the circle 
to the outside. Different varieties of tree growth 
vary largely in this principle, some showing very 
bold marking, such as our white oak, which shows 
up so prominently when quarter sawn. Only thru 
the quarter sawing are the medullary rays brought 
out revealing the beautiful figure so much in 
demand in our oak. The existence of the medullary 
rays varies largely in different localities (just 
why I am unable to state). Our Appalachian oak 
shows remarkably fine figure, being in many in- 
stances splashy and valuable for full color and 
texture. 


The Cause of Wood Shrinking in Size 
I know of no wood that actually shrinks end- 
wise except the redwood of California. While some 
claim otherwise, it is because they overlook the 
fact that many boards are cut across the grain in 
sawing. In the case’of a board that shows an 


apparent end-wise shrinkage, it is only the natural 
shrinkage of wood in the annual growth, which 
acts laterally with the length of the boards. The 
reason is that the sap cells running up and down 
with the tree are filled with sap, and in the drying 
out of the wood these cells have a tendency to col- 
lapse sideways, causing the wood to shrink in size; 
but the sap cells do not shrink end-wise, hence 
when a board is cut from the log and the grain 
is practically straight in the line of the cut 
board, there will be no end shrinkage. If a board 
is cut showing cross grain to the line of the board, 
this board will shrink to a small extent and may 
show end shrinkage. 

Also where a board is cut from a winding growth 
in the tree there is a tendency to warp in drying 
for this same reason of the sap cells collapsing in 
different directions. 

In cutting lumber in the green state to be spe- 
cific sizes when seasoned we must take into con- 
sideration several factors and form some idea as 
to the shrinkage of lumber of different varieties. 
For instance, if you are cutting poplar to comply 
to 14-inch wide when seasoned you should size 
14%-inch to insure the board to fill this require- 
ment. This rule will hold good proportionally to 
all widths. In other words, if you are cutting 
poplar panels to grade 28-inch and up, you must 
see to it that no board is sized to less than 29\%4- 
inch in width if you expect it to pass to this 
grade, and you all know what it means to your 
price obtained when a board fails to come up to 
the width by 4% or % inch—it is thrown down to 
the grade of 24- to 27-inch, and sold at a reduced 
price. To be sure, if you are cutting quarter sawed 
lumber you need make very little allowance for 
shrinkage in width, but allow liberally in thickness, 
as quarter sawed lumber shrinks mostly in thick- 
ness and but little in width. For this reason core 
wood upon which is to be laid veneer should be 
mostly quarter sawn, thereby preventing bulging of 
the veneer when the core wood shrinks, which it 
invariably does when it gives off the moisture taken 
up in the gluing process. 


Announcement was made by the president 
of the Appalachian Supply Association that a 
prize would be awarded for the best picture 
taken by any amateur photographer on the trip 
to the Babcock logging operations. 


Urged to Attend Forestry Committee Hearing 


President Gasteiger read a communication 
from Joseph Hyde Pratt, head of the forest 
conservation commission of North Carolina, 
calling attention to the hearing to be held 
at Asheville, N. C., on Nov. 15 by the United 
States Senate Forestry Committee and urging 
the attendance of lumbermen and timber own- 
ers who could properly present the facts con- 
cerning the Appalachian region. E. V. Bab- 
cock, of Pittsburgh, stressed the importance of 
the work this committee is doing and Andrew 
Gennette, of Asheville, urged that there he 
unanimity among the lumbermen and timber 
owners in presenting the facts to the committee. 

Following this discussion the morning ses- 
sion adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session the logging congress 
swung into action with what was characterized 
by one of the old members as the frankest and 
freest discussion that ever had occurred at one 
of these sessions, and one from which every 
logger present derived real benefit. The first 
subject for discussion was that of ‘‘Transport- 
ing Men To and From Their Work,’’ an ad- 
dress on this subject being delivered by J. 8S. 
Walker, president of the Emory River Lumber 
Co., Lancing, Tenn. Practically in full it is as 
follows: 


When we consider the living conditions of a 
logging crew when in the woods, it is not difficult 
to understand why the logging proposition presents 
the most troublesome phase of the labor problem. 
The woodsmen leave their homes, if they do not 
take their families to the woods camp, early Mon- 
day morning and spend the week, or most of it, in 
the woods, living a haphazard sort of life, com- 
monly expressed as “roughing it.” Many skilled 
woodsmen that are steady and reliable become dis- 
satisfied with this kind of life and either will not 
accept woods work, or if they do they are con- 
tented for only a short time. 

Realizing this condition fully, as well as the 
importance of,having skilled men, on whom we 
could depend to report for work every day, we 
adopted the plan we are now using. 

Our mill site is at Gobey, Tenn. Our logging 
railroad passes thru Wartburg, the county seat of 
Morgan County, nearly midway between the mill 
and the woods. It is about twelve or fourteen 


miles from the mill to the woods. Just beyond, 
but adjoining Wartburg, we built our woods camp, 
which we call Douglass. Here we have about 
sixty or more comfortable, double-boxed houses, 
stripped outside and lined with wall board inside, 
By having this permanent camp we were justified 
in building a good substantial barn, large enough 
to stable forty head of stock and installing a large 
water tank for supplying our engines and stock 
with water. Separate from the main barn, we have 
a smaller one which we designate as the “hospital 
barn.” This barn has three or four large box 
stalls, where sick or disabled stock is cared for, 
We also have a blacksmith shop, supply room and 
coal storage bins, 

It is from this station, Douglass, that the men 
and teams are taken every morning to the woods 
and returned at night. Our woods engines are 
used for this work. We have three closed cars that 
are fitted up with comfortable seats—each of these 
ears can seat fifty men. There are four stock cars 
which are built on the plan of the ordinary stock 
car, with a capacity for ten heavy horses. We do 
not have any trouble loading or unloading the 
stock. Loading the teams at the barn is from a 
substantially built platform built level with the car 
floor; this platform is long enough so that all the 
cars can be loaded at one time. In the woods we 
have a number of portable chutes, which can be 
easily moved from one location to another. 

The train leaves Douglass about 5:20 a. m., ar- 
riving at the woods about 6:10 a. m. The men 
and teams are taken well up into the woods, so 
they have but a short distance to walk after leay- 
ing the cars. On its return trip the train leaves 
the woods about 4:45 p. m., arriving at the barn 
about 5:30 p. m. 


Cites Advantage of Plan 


From my experience in operating on this plan, 
for more than two years I observe benefits arising 


_at almost every point in this branch of our busi- 


ness. Here are a few of the advantages of this 
plan: 

We find the morals of the men are so much bet- 
ter that that alone almost justifies the adoption of 
this system of logging. By virtue of the men liv- 
ing at home, where they have comfortable living 
conditions, they turn out in the morning in better 
spirits and with more interest in their work. They 
can be with their families every night just the 
same as a business man or workman in a city, 
The worker’s home is located where his children 
can have the benefits of good schools and his fam- 
ily the churches, amusements etc. 

We have been able to get men who are skilled 
in woods work that would not consider employment 
in the woods under the old conditions. There are 
some good woodsmen on our pay roll that have 
probably been on yours, perhaps have been on 
the pay roll of almost every operator in east Ten- 
nessee. It was a habit with them to ‘flit’? every 
two or three weeks from one operation to another, 
never contented and spreading discontent among 
the other men, but our plan seems to have clipped 
their “flitting” wings, and they continue on our 
pay roll. The men seem to enjoy the trip to and 
from the woods; they become better acquainted, 
talk over their trials and tribulations as well as 
their joys and the topics of the day. 

One of the important items of saving is in our 
feed account. The barn is built with a wide center 
driveway, with a track thru it, flush with the 
ground, so we can push a car or two of feed inside 
for unloading. The feed is all stored overhead, 
where there is room for three or four cars of hay 
and a car or two of grain. Just over the driveway 
there are three large rat-proof bins for grain. 
Except the noon feeding in the woods, the feeding is 
all done at the barn from overhead, thru chutes 
and hay racks. There is practically no waste of 
hay or grain. An accurate comparison, with woods 
feeding, shows a saving of more than 30 percent, 
based on weights. It would not be possible for us 
to keep our stock in the good condition it is now 
in if we were caring for it in the woods. 

On return from the woods, at night, each driver 
is required to unharness and curry his team. From 
then on they are in the care of the stableman, who 
is required to give them proper attention, and have 
them ready for the teamster in the morning. Any 
horses that are sick or disabled are kept in and 
placed in the “hospital” for the necessary treat- 
ment and care until they are in condition to be put 
back in service. 

All broken tools are required to be brought in 
on the train each night and delivered to the black- 
smith shop, where they are repaired, if possible, 
and put in use again. The blacksmith and stable- 
man also look after keeping the harness and other 
equipment in order. 

To sum up the whole situation, after two years’ 
experience, I would not undertake to log an opera- 
tion in a different manner. The initial investment 
in buildings is probably twice the cost of one woods 
camp. We do not expect the buildings to be 4 
total loss when we are done logging, as they would 
be if built in the woods. We have been a little 
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more particular in building our logging railroads, 
with a view to eliminating the danger in taking 
our employees and stock back and forth; any addi- 
tional cost, however, should not all be chargeable 
to this feature. Our log trains run nearer on 
schedule time than some railroads of which I know. 


This system of transporting labor to and from. 


work is not new, except in the matter of transport- 
ing the stock. It is merely the application of an 
old method to a new use. Fully 90 percent of the 
people employed in the cities and larger towns 
are transported to and from their work, either by 
street car, steam car or busses, the other 10 per- 
cent have ‘“‘flivvers.” 

The plan has worked out far better than I really 
expected. It was approached with caution—our 
first equipment was one stock and one passenger 
car. Our experience with these cars was so satis- 
factory that the additional cars were bought. The 
first cars were built on ordinary log car trucks. 
Before ordering the other cars it was decided as a 
matter of precaution to have the trucks made on 
the plan of an engine truck, as they adjust them- 
selves more readily to any unevenness in the track, 
which we felt would make the cars safer. 


Besieged with Questions 


Following the address Mr. Walker was be- 
sieged with questions from every side on vari- 
ous phases of the subject, indicating that he 
had touched a question that lies mighty close 
to the heart and conscience of every logging 
superintendent who is constantly struggling 
with the question of labor turnover and that 
of holding down logging costs. 


In response to questions he said that 70 per- 
cent of his men are married; the men carry 
their lunches; there are no complaints from the 
men about going to and from their work on 
their own time; the men work in the woods ten 
hours and have thirty minutes for lunch; a 
blacksmith is kept in the woods to replace shoes 
lost by the horses and to do other minor re- 
pairs; logs are not hauled on the work trains; 
a Heisler engine is used for pulling these trains 
carrying men and teams to and from the woods, 
and does some switching in the woods; his ecom- 
pany does not contract any logging or cutting, 
all timber being cut by the day; did not find 
eutting by the thousand satisfactory; cutting 
by the day costs a little more, but the product 
is better; cutting by the day it controls the 
height of the stumps and these are cut low; 
stumps will not average more than two feet 
high. 

Mr. Walker was asked as to his logging costs 
and said it cost him $12 a thousand to put logs 
into the pond. Later, from one of his operat- 
ing reports he gave actual detailed figures as 
follows: Cutting, $1.48; skidding, $6.86; log- 
ging railroad construction, $1.53; logging rail- 
road operation, $2.52. Including a deprecia- 
tion charge of $3 and stumpage at $5, his lum- 
ber on the ears costs $35.29. 


Forestry Committee Appointed 


At this point President Gasteiger announced 
the personnel of the committee to formulate 
plans and to appear before the Senate Forestry 
Committee at Asheville Nov. 15, as follows: 
C. L. Babcock, Babeock Lumber & Land Co., 
Maryville, Tenn.; Andrew Gennett, Gennett 
Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C.; Morton Butler, 
Morton Butler Timber Co., Chicago; W. M. 
Pryor, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; H. D. Curtin, Pardee & Curtin Lumber 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; F. W. Dabolt, Bond- 
Foley Lumber Co., Bond, Ky.; and Secretary 
8. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn. 


Feeding the Woodsmen 


Another practical subject that held the in- 
terest of the loggers to a marked degree was 
‘Feeding Men,’’ an address on this topie being 
tread by R. C. Staebner, of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va. 

Mr. Staebner stated that while the cooking 
problems thru all the ages of man’s develon- 
ment have been left to the womenfolk, in the 
lumber camps this is not so, for there the man 
Who is willing and more or less able to cook is 
given the problem of feeding the men. Left 
much to himself, the cook develops a spirit of 
cooking to please the men, rather than the man 
who employs him. When the employer was re- 
placed by his representative, such as the woods 
foreman, he in turn had a natural disinelination 





to disturb the problem that is neither by in- 
stinct nor tradition within man’s normal sphere. 
Thus, he said, the present problem is to find 
out whether it is improperly handled and 
whether it costs too much, and second, to find 
out whether the method of feeding is wrong; 
if so, what is the correct way to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Staebner then discussed the factors which 
make up a wholesome diet, citing each, and, 
getting into scientific terms, stated the number 
of heat units or calories. furnished by each food 
group. Men doing hard muscular work require 
6,000 calories a day distributed among the 
various group foods. He declared that ‘‘cal- 
culations of various combinations of foods fur- 
nishing properly balanced rations altho time 
consuming, present no serious difficulty. In this 
way,’’ he said, ‘‘we would take our local price 
lists and study the cheapest combinations to 
furnish; and we have our problem pretty well 
solved from a theoretical standpoint. 

‘“When we come to carrying this system on 
thru to the camp tables, more serious difficulties 
present themselves. First, it is obvious that 
strict control of purchases, shipments to the 
camps and effectively enforced menus, or at 
least a limitation of the number of dishes 
served, will be necessary. If such a system is 
used by any member of this association I am 
not aware of it, and can give you no example 
of its application in the lumber industry.’’ Mr. 
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Staebner then discussed typical menus that are 
used in the army, but declared that while health- 
ful, wholesome food in sufficient quantities for 
the needs of the men was given the soldiers, 
‘‘the menus are not extremely appetizing, and 
you must remember further that soldiers and 
army cooks can’t quit.’’ He stated that where 
the army estimated the cost at 37 cents a day 
per man, furnishing thirty-seven separate arti- 
cles of food during a 10-day period, his com- 
pany had furnished approximately sixty «arti- 
cles of food at an average daily cost of 88 
cents, but that this cost included various camp 
items, other than food, in the total. In addition 
to the 88 cents a man, Mr. Staebner deelared 
that 24 cents a day for cook room expense and 
4 cents a day per man for the lobby hog made 
the total average daily cost for boarding $1.16 
per man. Supplies are furnished by the com- 
pany store at retail, less 12 percent. Mr. 
Staebner added: 
Correcting the Fault 

In my opinion, the fundamental fault lies in 
having too many dishes on the table at each 
meal. This inevitably causes a lot of unneces- 
sary waste from left-overs. The men, moreover, 
are tempted to eat more than they really need, 
in order to sample a whole lot of things. The 
cooking is bound to be less well done than if only 
a few carefully prepared dishes were served. 

The cure for this situation is difficult. Partial 
solution lies perhaps in the supplies furnished, 
but the average woods cook will put a lot of 
different varieties of food on the table almost 
without regard to the limit of the supplies of 
food available. 


In this connection, the basis of charging sup- 
plies is an important factor in the cost. In fair- 
ness to.the woods department, it has always 
seemed to me that supplies should be charged at 
actual invoice price plus a percentage just suffi- 
cient to cover handling charges. The interest 
and codperation of the commissary manager is 
another important factor which it is sometimes 
difficult to obtain. An impelling desire on the 
part of the store to work off on the woods de- 
partment poor selling odds and ends and more 
or less damaged articles in many cases greatly 
increases the vexations of the supply problem. 

At one time the writer tried out what might 
be called a menu-in-principle system. Without 
specifying the exact dishes to be served, it was 
attempted to limit the number at each meal (be- 
sides bread and a drink) to breakfast, four dishes; 
dinner, six dishes, and supper six. For a con- 
siderable period of time cooks quit so much 
faster than they could be hired that it was 
finally given up. Somehow I doubt the practica- 
bility of menus or limitation of dishes unless we 
can get a type of cook very different from the 
average run of woods cooks. If we did, we no 
doubt would have to pay him much more, and 
could we keep him in the woods? 

Perhaps another possibility is to limit the 
quantities of food furnished each supply day. I 
have never tried this. It would take considerable 
time to figure out how much of each item to 
allow. It would also require weekly cook room 
inventories and quite an elaborate checking sys- 
tem. 

This company furnishes supplies on orders 
made out by the cook, signed by the camp fore- 
man, and approved by the woods superintendent. 
The latter cuts out a good many of the things 
ordered, but apparently not enough, judging by 
the costs. ' 

It is realized that altho this paper presents 
some phases of the feeding problems, it does not 
get anywhere in solving them. Frankly, this is 
because I have never been able to work out 
what seemed to be a practicable solution. 


In the discussion that followed Mr. Staebner 
said that he has a supply day once a week, on 
which day all supplies that have been requisi- 
tioned are secured and sent out to the camps 
and in the summer he has also had a meat day 
on Saturday. He now has installed ice boxes 
at the camp and finds he is making an appreci- 
able saving in the handling of meats and perish- 
able goods. 


Stocking Logs 


F. W. McGuire, of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Co., Fontana, N. C., read an interesting paper 
on ‘‘Stocking Logs, Methods etc.’’ He traced 
the development of logging methods from the 
primitive days down to present methods with 
modern equipment, in the course of his remarks 
saying: 


Now we come to the problems which confront 
us today; that is, the big mills and the hest 
methods to be used in stocking them. Of course, 
every operation is a problem within itself; the 
character of the timber and the contour of the 
ground have more to do, than anything else, with 
the kind of equipment to be used in logging. In 
fact, I have never found any operation but what 
all the different kinds of equipment could be used 
to a distinct advantage. 

We will first take up the “cutting of logs.” The 
two methods most used are cutting by day labor 
and contracting by the thousand. The method I 
prefer is contracting. Where logs are cut so that 
teams or tractors may handle them I go over 
the ground and locate the main roads and mark 
them, or if possible build them; also blaze the 
lateral roads; then turn the timber cutters into 
the boundary. ; 

I put a clause in the contract which requires 
the contractor to cut, peel on the run and nose 
the logs; also cut out sogs, swamp out lateral 
roads and ballhoot the logs until they are acces- 
sible to teams without any further swamping. I 
build all roads that have to be dug. 

After locating the roads the only supervision 
required is that by the scaler who must see that 
the logs are properly cut and prepared, other- 
wise they are not sealed. The superintendent goes 
over the ground once each week to see that the 
timber is being cut close enough and to check the 
sealer, the balance of the former’s time being 
devoted to skidding and road building ete. When 
the timber is‘cut by day labor, it requires more 
attention of the superintendent than any other 
department. 

In cutting for skidders and inclines, it is alto- 
gether different than for teams and tractors. All 
that is required for skidders and inclines is to 
cut and bump the logs, and of course where it is 
possible, bunch them so as to eliminate, as much 
as possible, changing the haul line. 

There are four principal ways of skidding in 
use that have proved economical in the southern 
Appalachians; namely, horses, skidders, tractors 
and inclines. Skidders are found to be more 
economical when used in spruce and hemlock and 
on ground that is inaccessible to any other equip- 
ment; also on ground that has a heavy stand 
of timber. On thinly timbered land we find that 
horses or tractors are more economical. 

As to the use of tractors in skidding: I have 
found it economical to use them in hollows and 
flats where there is not enough timber to justify 
building a railroad and where there is a haul 
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of at least a quarter mile or more; and for skid- 
ding the big logs in the team hauls. 

As to inclines: I think this method of logging, 
where conditions will permit, is the most _profi- 
cient we have. On every operation you will find 
hollows that are too steep and too long in-which 
to use teams and skidders and the incline solves 
this problem and makes very cheap skidding. It 
does not cost as much to build inclined ruads as 
it does good skidding roads and you have the 
advantage of the incline machine in skidding the 
hillsides and rough spots in the hoHows. In 
fact, it is two machines in one, for it can be 
used as both skidder and loader. 

As to teams: We can not go back on the horse 
in our logging operations even tho we have skid- 
ders, tractors and inclines. We need the horse 
with the overhead skidders, working in hardwood, 
to skid the back logs not in reach on the haul line; 
and in using the tractor, if we make a success of 
it, we need the horse to take up the trails and 
to pull the scattered logs in to main road. And 
in connection with the incline, we need the horse 
to skid the lateral hollows and the logs in the 
flats, which are out of reach of the incline lines. 

Summing it all up, gentlemen, there is no way 
of deciding which is the best method of stocking 
logs on all operations as a whole. It is a matter 
that has to be decided on the ground. On 90 
percent of the operations you will find that all 
four methods can be used to advantage, and by 
using the right method in its proper place better 
results will be produced. 


Tells of Own Operations 


In the discussion that followed the presenta- 
tion of his paper Mr. McGuire was called on to 
answer many questions regarding tractor log- 
ging, which he has found so satisfactory. 
Answering these questions he said: 

Tractors are the most successful and economical 
on the longer hauls and on flat ground; has used 
tractor successfully on 35 percent grade; uses a 
Monarch 5-ton tractor; has had it in practically 
continuous operation since Aug. 1, 1922, with 
short shutdowns for occasional repairs; had some 
trouble at first getting competent operators, but 
had expert mechanic spend some time instructing 
and training men and now has no trouble of this 
kind; has no trouble from gravel breaking tread; 
uses tractor on muddy ground when it would be 
impossible to use teams; where he has large 
blocks of timber to be logged builds corduroy roads 
for the tractor; hauls of more than a quarter 
mile long can be handled more cheaply with trac- 
tor than with teams; costs $1.23 per thousand 
for hauling from a quarter to one mile, including 
24 cents for depreciation; has hauled from 30,000 
to 35,000 feet in a day; on a haul of from three- 
quarters to a mile tractor will replace eight teams. 

A representative of the Monarch Tractor 
Co. was invited to give some information about 
his tractor. He gave a brief history of the 
Monarch tractor, said he had a 5-ton and a 7-ton 
machine on the Babcock operations which would 
be demonstrated the next day and assured the 
loggers that he would be glad to send a tractor 
to any of their operations for demonstration. 


Methods of Lumber Taxation 


Of particular interest to the timber owners 
was the next subject on the program, ‘‘ Methods 
of Timber Taxation, Past and Future,’’ which 
was discussed in an able paper by Andrew Gen- 
nett, of Asheville, N. C. 


With respect to taxation policy Mr. Gennett 
said that the only definite thing about forest 
taxation in the past is that it is generally 
agreed that it has been fundamentally wrong, 
and the only thing clear about the future of 
timber taxation is that economists have not 
yet agreed what the trouble with it has been. 
Market value has been the basis of timber 
assessment for taxation, and on mature forests 
this has enabled owners to hold them without 
cutting, because the timber has increased in 
value, even tho mature forests are in a state 
of equilibrium. But, he said, the time will 
come when this will be unsatisfactory because 
the values of mature forests will have ceased 
to increase and this will be when stumpage 
values are high enough to cover the cost of 
growing timber; and when that time comes 
the owner will pay the taxes on his timber 
out of his capital investment, which in a 
comparatively short time will be totally con- 
sumed, 

Thus the owner of immature forests is far 
more able to pay an annual tax than the 
owner of mature forests, but practically all 
special forestry tax legislation has been de- 
signed to encourage the growth of young 
forests. It seems to be the consensus, said 
Mr. Gennett, that these laws have not been 
successful in encouraging the growing of 
timber, and. in fact the tax problems seem to 


have a minor influence as commercial timber 
growing is being carried on in States which 
have no special laws for forestry taxation, 
and by individuals who have declined to take 
advantage of the laws which have been 
enacted in their own States. 

‘‘We have had and still have an ample 
supply of cheap, nature-grown timber,’’ said 
Mr. Gennett, ‘‘and the time will undoubtedly 
come when, under economic laws, we will 
have an abundant supply of artificially or 
commercially-grown timber. But during the 
twlight period that will exist between these 
two phases the infant industry of growing 
timber will need all the protection and en- 
couragement that can possibly be given it. 
And exemption or reduction of taxes in some 
form or another will be one of the means of 
giving it this protection and encouragement.’’ 


Plans for Timber Taxation 


Mr. Gennett said the plans most in favor 
now contemplate: First, the classification of 
timber into (a) mature forests held in a state 
of natural equilibrium; (b) growing forests; 
(ce) rotating forests, from which mature trees 
are being cut, and which are in an artificial 
state of balance. Second, the classification 
of the land on which the forest is growing 
and its taxation separately. Third, an annual, 
specific tax on the amount of mature timber. 
Fourth, a tax on the yield when cut. This 
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policy encounters in most States serious con- 
stitutional difficulties, is cumbersome in ad- 
ministration and still leaves many of the vital 
problems unsolved. 

He declared that the plant that would be 
most satisfactory to sawmill operators holding 
large tracts of timber would be to tax the 
property on its capital value, and offset the 
timber cut and marketed from year to year 
by the timber growth, this plan being es- 
pecially adapted to the rotating forest; but 
this will mean a very material reduction in 
assessment and consequently in tax revenue, 
and is thus detrimental to the community 
where the property lies. 

At present timber is usually taxed on the 
present value of the mature timber, as if it 
were being cut at the very time of the assess- 
ment, even tho it may be twenty years before 
it can be converted into cash. The real value 
of that timber is its value twenty years hence, 
reduced by interest and taxes, to a cash basis. 
It certainly does not seem fair, declared Mr. 
Gennett, that the timber owner should be 
taxed twenty times on the same market value, 
before he can harvest his crop. But up to 
this time increase in market value of the 
property has in effect given an income from 
it wherewith to pay the tax. Timber is merely 
capital and taxation of capital is the ultimate 
confiscation of the capital itself. 

There was considerable discussion of various 
phases of the taxation question, participated in 


by F. G. Norcross, Morton Butler, E. V. Bab- 
cock and others. 
‘*Forest Conservation’’ 


The last number on the afternoon program 
was an address on ‘‘ Forest Conservation’’ by 
R. 8S. Maddox, State forester of Tennessee. 

Reverence for trees, said Mr. Maddox, was 
brought to this country by our forefathers when 
they settled on the Atlantic coast. They had 
gained this feeling in their European home thru 
their associations with trees and the influences 
of trees, both as individuals and as forests, 
But here they faced what seemed apparently an 
endless and inexhaustible forest and, doubtless 
confronted with certain hazards due to the 
stealthy Indian and wild beasts, the former 
reverence for trees vanished after a while and 
in its stead came the idea that the forests 
would last always in the face of whatever de- 
struction the then few settlers might indulge in. 

Mr. Maddox stated that ‘‘this waste of trees 
has been our natural heritage and the public 
is not to be wholly blamed for its point of 
view; yet this attitude of the public affects our 
forestry problem so deeply that we can not 
mention any phase of the subject without tak- 
ing it into consideration. In dealing with the 
specific subject of reforestation, then, it seems 
to me we must start out with the need of edu- 
cating the public to the point where it will 
take an active interest in forest replacement.’’ 
This can be secured in a number of ways, such 
as teaching forestry in our schools, by planting 
trees around school buildings, homes, along 
streets and public roads. Interest in trees 
can be created also in the public mind by the 
constant description of forest values, by ex- 
hibits, lectures, and articles for publication 
both in the daily papers and in periodicals. 
Forestry education is well illustrated by the 
Boy Scouts. 

Specifically, stated Mr. Maddox, there are 
two methods of reforestation, one being tree 
planting and seeding, and the other natural 
reproduction of forests. Suitable soil and cli- 
matic conditions obtaining, only trees that are 
of economic importance should be selected, and 
economic importance is a broad term, includ- 
ing not only financial value, but also moderation 
of climate, stream flow ~ protection, scenic 
beauty, recreation and protection of wild life. 
In the end it will prove profitable to save and 
protect young reproduction in forests that are 
being logged, because the property will be en- 
hanced in value by the presence of a vigorous 
young stand, whether the owner wishes to ho!d 
it or sell. A treeless tract is not attractive 
to capital. Whether on privately or publicly 
owned land the key to reforestation is fire 
prevention. Under practically no conditicns 
can a private owner afford to let his woodlands 
burn. In the final settlement the price for 
areas with young stands will be found greater 
in proportion than the expense of protection. 
There is scarcely any kind of property less 
attractive to capital than seared woodlands. 
The matter of how much money can be spent 
profitably in protection of reproduction can be 
decided only on the ground, but all lands which 
are at present not needed for more profitable 
uses should not only be permitted to produce 
all the timber possible, but should be made to 
produce all the timber possible. 


Tennessee Might Be Cutting at Maximum 


Instead of there having been a continuous 
and rapid dropping off of the annual output 
in lumber production in Tennessee since 1909, 
there could have been an output maintained 
equal at least to the greatest production that 
ever came in a single year from the forests 
of the State, asserted Mr. Maddox. ‘his 
statement is based on an estimate of 9,000,000 
acres of forest land now in Tennessee. Au 
annual growth of 150 board feet per acre is 4 
small amount of lumber for Tennessee, or for 
any of its neighboring States. ‘‘But if we 
assume this figure,’’ he said, ‘‘and the 9,000, 
000 acres, we would have a production of 1,350, 
000,000 board feet every year,’’ and he con- 
cluded : 


With the proper understanding and care in 
fire prevention, there could just as easily have 
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been today extensive stands of mature and semi- 
mature timber where there are now gnarled, de- 
formed, diseased and scattering trees and where 
also there is no present appearance or even a 
likelihood that there will be any young stands 
on such areas for the next decade or more. That 
such a history as this should be repeated is un- 
thinkable. Already in Tennessee, public opinion 
is turning towards protection of its forests. This 
is also the case in other States, and all of us, 
both lumbermen and foresters, have a very special 
concern regarding our woodlands. We are, in a 
sense, the guardians of this great natural re- 
source and heritage. We have, therefore, a par- 
ticular mission to keep it as a trust and legacy 
for future generations. It is our privilege to use 
it, it is our duty to protect it. 

C. L. Babcock, treasurer, reported a balance 
on hand of $1,600 with all bills paid to date. 

Announcement was made as to the arrange- 
ments for the trip to the Babcock operations 


and the meeting adjourned. 


TRIP TO LOGGING OPERATIONS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 31.—The last day 
of the Appalachian Logging Congress was spent 
in a most interesting and enjoyable trip to the 
operations of the Babcock Lumber & Land Co., 
first visiting the mill at Vose and then on to 
the logging camps up in Smoky Mountains, 
probably the most picturesque operation of 
the kind in the entire country. : 

The concluding session of the congress was 
held on the train returning to Knoxville, at 
which time officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President—Andrew Gennett, Asheville, N. C. 

Vice president—R. C. Staebner, Rainelle, W. Va. 

Treasurer—C. L. Babcock, Maryville, Tenn. 

Secretary—S. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn. 

After being duly inducted into his office 
President Gennett made a short talk in which 
he pledged his best efforts toward upbuilding 
the Appalachian Logging Congress and solic- 
ited the continued support and encourage- 
ment of the membership. Vice President 
Staebner also made a short talk along the 
same lines. 

A committee on new members was appointed 
and plans were laid for greatly enlarging 
the membership of the organization. With 
Morton Butler, Chicago, chairman, the com- 
mittee comprises H. D. Curtin and R. C. 
Staebner for West Virginia; L. H. Tucker 
for Virginia; L. D. Gasteiger and F. G. Nor- 
cross for Tennessee; Andrew Gennett and 
Luther Griffith for North Carolina, and F. 
W. Dabolt and H. Hagemeyer for Kentucky. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted extending thanks 
and appreciation to C. L. Babeock and his 
company for the splendid way in which the 
trip to the woods was handled and the excel- 
lent entertainment afforded; to the Holt Trac- 
tor Co. and the Monarch Tractor Co. for the 
demonstration put on for the benefit of the 
loggers; to the mayor of Knoxville for his 
cordial welcome to the city and to the Ap- 
palachian Supply Association for the enter- 
tainment prepared for the congress and the 
efficient manner in which this and other cop- 
vention details were handled by that organi- 
zation. 

Col. W. B. Townsend, first president, was 
called upon and made an eloquent appeal for 
further coéperation of all loggers and lum- 
bermen in the Appalachian region in the 
work the congress is doing. 

Upon invitation A. L. Ford, managing edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
made a short talk in which he spoke of the 
splendid work the congress is doing and pledg- 
ing to it the continued codperation of that 
paper. 

After an appeal by F. G. Norcross for the 
members to give full publicity to their con- 
nection with the congress, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet in Cincinnati next spring. 


In a Typical Appalachian Operation 


After an intensely interesting trip up the 
splendid logging road which winds its way 
up thru the mountains the party disembarked 
at the end of the line at what is known lo- 
cally as Jeffry’s Hell. Here a Holt tractor 
with two sleds attached was waiting and on 


these sleds, pulled by the tractor, the party 
made its way over the tractor road up the 
mountain—a distance of about three miles 
further—to where the logs were being assem- 
bled and where a steaming hot dinner of 
typical camp fare awaited the hungry host. 
Never was a meal eaten with a greater zest 
or enjoyment. After dinner two Holt tractors 
and two Monarchs, with a long string of logs 
trailing behind each started down the rough 
and muddy road to the skidways, some of 
the party riding on the logs, others preferring 
to walk. In the logs thus taken down were 
three of the largest poplar logs many of the 
party had ever seen, one scaling 3,300 feet 
and the others almost as much each. 


The visitors were impressed with the mag- 
nificent timber seen in the Babcock holdings 
and with the difficulties incident to logging 
in the Appalachian Mountains. At two points 
along the road big Lidgerwood skidders were 
in operation bringing logs down the mountain 
sides on overhead cableways, piling them along- 
side the track ready for the loaders. 


On the return trip a stop was made at the 
camp commissary, where E. V. Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, made a short talk, telling some- 
thing of the hardships incident to conducting 
an operation of this kind and expressing the 
thought that it is the hope of the company to 





LEWIS DOSTER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 
President Appalachian Supply Association 


make its operations so efficient that there will 
be a satisfactory profit both for employers and 
employees. He noted in the party some buyers 


of lumber and hoped that what they had seen’ 


would convince them that the lumberman’s lot 
was not an easy one, and that they would not 
object so strenuously to paying a reasonable 
price for their purchases. He thanked the mem- 
bers of the congress for their visit, hoped they 
would come again and bade them goodbye and 
Godspeed, it being his intention to remain at 
the camp until the following day. 

The return trip was made in safety, and C. 
L. Babcock, who has charge of the operations 
and who is a former president and an enthusias- 
tic worker in the logging congress, was show- 
ered with expressions of thanks for the splen- 
did manner in which the visitors had been en- 
tertained, all declaring this to have been the 
most interesting and instructive trip of the 
kind ever taken, and this session of the con- 
gress the most interesting and instructive in its 
history. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress held in the Farragut Hotel Tues- 
day night was one of the most brilliant and 
successful events of the kind in the history of 
the organization. Judge H. B. Lindsay, of 
Knoxville, presided as toastmaster and while he 
has oceupied this position at these events for 
a number of years this time he seemed to be at 


his best. The principal speakers were United 
States Senator John K. Shields, of Clinchdale, 
Tenn., Judge Nathan Bachman, of Chattanooga, 
who recently resigned from the State supreme 
court to enter the race for United States sena- 
tor, and Congressman J. Will Taylor, of Lafol- 
lette, Tenn. A distinguished visitor, who was 
called upon for an address was E. V. Babcock, 
former mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa., and one of 
the best known lumbermen in the country. 


The toastmaster was introduced by President 
L. D. Gasteiger, of the logging congress, and 
the toastmaster called to their feet for short 
talks, W. B. Townsend, of Knoxville, the first 
president of the logging congress, and 
F. G. Norcross, of Chattanooga, a past presi- 
dent. Another speaker was L. D. Smith, of 
Knoxville, a former supreme court judge. 

In behalf of the Appalachian Supply Asso- 
ciation, Lewis Doster, of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, presented to Judge Lindsay, the 
toastmaster, a handsome clock, and then Presi- 
dent Gasteiger, of the logging association, 
sprung a little surprise by presenting a beautiful 
wrist watch to Mr. Doster, as a token of ap- 
preciation of the latter’s ability as the organ- 
izer of a volunteer fire brigade in the logging 
operations at Braemer, Tenn., and of his faith- 
ful service to the association. 

M. K. Tate, of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
secretary of the Appalachian Supply Associa- 
tion, was called to his feet by the toastmaster 
in appreciation of the splendid codperation he 
has given in making this and previous meet- 
ings so successful. 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION MEETING 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 29.—The first 
annual meeting of the Appalachian Supply 
Association was held at the Farragut Hotel 
here today, this being the first preliminary 
function of the annual meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress. The machinery 
and supply men have always been ardent sup- 
porters of the logging congress and in order 
to make their efforts more effective and better 
coérdinated it was decided last year to form 
a separate organization which would have its 
own officers and hold its own meetings, but 
continue to be an adjunct of and work in 
harmony with the loggiug congress and this 
association has proved to be a tower of 
strength to the parent organization. 

Almost the entire session of the supply as- 
sociation this morning was given over to 
discussions of ways and means by which it 
could be of even greater assistance to the 
logging congress. President Lewis Doster, 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, and See- 
retary M. K. Tate, manager of service of the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, gave 
an account of their stewardship, these reports 
showing that both had been active in pro- 
moting the association and had done splendid 
service. So well pleased were the members 
with the way in which they had carried on 
that by unanimous vote they were chosen to 
serve for another year, as was 8S. F. Horn, of 
Nashville, vice president. 

There was no set program for the meeting 
today, the time being occupied with hearing 
reports and perfecting plans for the enter- 
tainment features of the logging congress. 

On a roll call, members present pledged 
themselves to secure forty-eight additional 
members by the time the association con- 
venes in its next annual session. 

The president reported that the Knoxville 
Lumbermen’s Club had appropriated $100 to 
assist in entertaining the logging congress, 
this amount having been turned over to the 
Appalachian Supply Association and added to 
its entertainment fund. A rising vote of 
thanks was tendered the Knoxville lumber- 
men for this splendid support. 

Tonight members of the logging congress 
and visitors were guests 01 the Appalachian 
Supply Association at a local theater to wit- 
ness a performance of the great mystery 
play, ‘‘The Bat.’’ The afternoon was devoted 
to a golf tournament on the links of the 
Knoxville Country Club. 
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California Retailers Discuss Advertising, Home | 
Building Finance, Cost Accounting and Delivery 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 27.—The annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was called to order in the 
concert room of the Palace Hotel, here, at 
10 a. m. yesterday. 

There was a registration of more than one 
hundred and fifty with a good representation 
of the principal districts of the State. Presi- 
dent C. W. Pinkerton called the meeting to 
order. M. A. Harris delivered the address of 
welcome. He urged the lumbermen to have 
vision and predicted a bright future for the 
retailers if they work harmoniously thru or- 
ganization. C. W. Pinkerton and A. E. Fick- 
ling, the latter president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, gave 
the responses. 

The convention got down to practical work 
with a discussion on ‘‘Cement.’’ A. T. Denton, 
engineer of the Portland Cement Association 
gave a talk on ‘‘ New Uses for Cement.’’ There 
are practical applications to the field of the 
retail lumber dealer in handling cement with 
other building materials. F. Dean Prescott, 
of the Valley Lumber Co., of Fresno, led the 
discussion which followed this paper. Cement 
consumption in California has been very large 
with a number of dams constructed for power 
companies and irrigation works. 


Mrs. Adeline M. Conner, who attended the 
convention with her husband Frank E. Conner, 
of the Sacramento Lumber Co., read a very in- 
teresting paper on the subject of advertising. 
It was entitled ‘‘A Mere Matter of Words.’’ 
She showed how the retail lumber dealers were 
making effective use of advertising. She ad- 
voeated the judicious use of words but without 
too much crowding or involved sentences. 
While some think it advisable to use a larger 
vocabulary than Shakespeare, she favored plain, 
forceful words. She made a number of witty 
illustrations of the use of mixed metaphors. 
She was heartily applauded. 

Phil B. Hart, of Los Angeles, gave his views 
on newspaper advertising for lumber dealers, 
with examples of results obtained in southern 
California. He held that it was advisable to 
advertise in the most popular newspaper in a 
town and to consider carefully the medium 
selected. The retailer was advised to use space 
liberally but not crowded with matter. 

Frank Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Co., of 
Anaheim, showed a thoro knowledge of his sub- 
ject, which was ‘‘Community Codperation in 
Advertising.’’ He gave practical examples of 
the benefits obtained in his district. He ad- 
vised retailers to appropriate one percent of 
gross sales for advertising. 


Building and Loan Organization 


Under the general topic of ‘‘ Financing the 
Home,’’ B. A. Edwards, of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Building & Loan Association, gave some 
strong arguments why retail lumbermen ought 
to take an interest in such institutions. He 
showed how the retailers could build up the lum- 
ber industry, if they would invest in building 
and loan associations and advise their friends 
to do so. They would promote the growth of 
their communities and make them prosperous. 
Retailers should join such associations. 

W. ££. Landram, of the Merced Lumber Co., 
of Merced, led the discussion and told of his 
connection with building and loan associations 
for many years. He endorsed the proposition 
of obtaining homes in this way. The building 
and loan association will loan up to 75 percent 
of the value of a house and lot, which is more 
than banks lend. 

E. D. Tennant, of the Los Angeles District 
Lumbermen’s Club, in discussing market con- 
ditions stated that the most important point 
before this convention was costs. Altho he is 
managing an organization in the fastest grow- 
ing city in the United States, he finds the most 
important thing for the retailer is to know the 
cost of doing business. The next thing in im- 


portance is the market. Altho the average man 
wants to buy cheap, the temptation to sell 
cheap comes. So, members of the club would 
welcome a stabilized market. Lumber has been 
rushed into San Pedro harbor too fast at times 
and has weakened the market. 

H. 8. Stronach, of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, made an instructive address, 
in which he showed the importance of using the 
right kinds and grades of lumber for various 
purposes. He told of one instance where the 
use of the wrong grade of pine in sash resulted 
in a large concern putting out metal sash as a 
substitute. 

A. Bevan, of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on the 
subject of shingles, with special attention to 
red cedars. He asked the codperation of the 
association. 

Continuing the symposium, ‘‘West Coast 
Woods; Their Utility and Economie Use,’’ R. 
F. Hammatt, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, and C. Stowell 
Smith, .secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, asked to be excused and let their respective 
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exhibits speak for them. B. J. Boorman, of the 
Boorman Lumber Co., of Oakland, gave his 
views upon the good qualities of the various 
woods and methods which should be employed 
in promoting their use. 


Discussion on Cost Accounting 


Ben W. Reed, head of a local association of 
retailers, led the discussion on cost accounting. 
Harry J. Colman, of Wolf & Co., Chicago, was 
unable to be present, but sent a paper on a 
‘Uniform Accounting System,’’ which was 
read by A. B. Wastell. Mr. Reed told of re- 
tail conditions in San Francisco, showing that 
after allowing for various items of handling 
and overhead including $1 a thousand feet as 
salary for the owner of the yard, it was neces- 
sary to get $10 a thousand above the wholesale 
price. 

‘“Should Lumber Dealers Charge for De- 
livery ?’’ was the subject handled in the affirm- 
ative by E. D. Minton, of the Minton Lumber 
Co., of Mountain View. He held that as the 
greater number of the buyers have their lumber 
delivered instead of calling for it themselves, it 
is the logical thing to make the retail price 
high enough to cover the cartage. C. H. Grif- 


fen, jr., secretary of the Homer T. Hayward 
Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz, took the opposite 
view and stated that at a recent meeting of 
the Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Club, covering 
Santa Cruz, San Benito and Monterey counties, 
it was shown that deliveries over a period of 
six months had cost an average of 4% percent 


more than the charge that had been made for 
that service. 

Miss Alberta Ruth Brey, vice president of 
the Brey-Wright Lumber Co., of Porterville, 
gave an address entitled ‘‘The Romance of the 
Retail Lumber Game,’’ under the general head 
of ‘‘Utilization of Plan Service with Home 
Builders.’’ She told how she made good use 
of plan books of different kinds and also had 
a display room showing how the various styles 
of finish and furniture looked in position. With 
an ample supply of plans, give buyers an op- 
portunity to see attractive rooms and you will 
create a want, she declared. 

Floyd Dernier, head of the Lumbermen’s 
Service Association, of Los Angeles, led the 
discussion and told how during the last few 
years there had been a great increase in the 
number of homes built from good plans. Now, 
65 percent of the homes are constructed after 
original designs prepared by capable architects. 
Plans can be obtained at very reasonable prices. 

Dr. Carol Aronovici, of the extension division 
of the University of California, who has had 
much experience in this line, spoke on ‘‘The 
Place of the Home in City Planning.’’ He 
made a strong plea for expansion of the cities 
with streets arranged so as to encourage the 
building of homes with plenty of room. He 
disparaged the tendency to live in crowded 
apartments where beds and other articles have 
to be folded up to make room. 


ASSOCIATION’S BIRTHDAY DINNER 


The ‘‘ birthday dinner’’ of the California Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, which was held 
in the ball room of the Palace Hotel on the 
night of Friday, Oct. 26, was a brilliant affair. 
It was attended by about three hundred and 
fifty lumbermen and ladies, with San Francisco 
wholesalers represented as well as_ retailers 
from all over the State. There was no formal 
speech-making and all had a good time without 
formality. A. B. Wastell acted as toastmaster, 
while Matt. A. Harris, the treasurer, assisted 
in directing the festivities from the raised plat- 
form. The tables were decorated with tiny 
Monterey cypress trees and miniature wooden 
cottages, with black cats and other devices sug- 
gesting Hoo-Hoo and Hallowe’en. While every- 
body did justice to the appetizing menu, a quar- 
tet from the Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co.’s 
force rendered a number of songs in their best 
style. At the close of the dinner there was 
dancing and in one of the smaller rooms there 
were opportunities to play bridge and in an- 
other EK. T. Ross gave a lecture on mah jongg 
while a number played the game. Community 
singing was enjoyed during the dinner and a 
young lady with a melodious voice acted as a 
leader. 

SATURDAY SESSION 


The closing session Saturday morning began 
with a symposium on ‘‘Why an Association?’’ 
A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, opened the discus- 
sion and explained the harmonious way in which 
local, State, interstate and national associations 
could work together. He told ot the success- 
ful work of the Western association for many 
years past. The insurance department, for in- 
stance, has saved the lumbermen a million dol- 
lars in premiums and has paid out more than 
$600,000 on losses without any delays. He told 
of the work of the traffic department, which 
has a competent force who take up claims be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
well as the State railroad authorities, and se- 
cure prompt payment to the lumbermen. He 
laid great stress upon the benefits to be de- 
rived from trade institutes and outlined the 
plans for one that will be held in Los Angeles, 
Feb. 18-23 next. 

Mrs. Jessica Eggleston, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association, gave 4 
spirited address showing the benefits to be de- 
rived from a State association. She showed 
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how in the matter of legislation a State or- 
ganization has much weight, where the local 
organizations would be unable to obtain results. 


Resolutions Adopted 


On motion of R. A. Hiscox, the following was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association this day 
heartily endorses the stand taken by President 
Coolidge on law enforcement. 


A resolution was passed referring to the pro- 
posed anti-shingle ordinance, which is expected 
to be introduced in Los Angeles, and petitioning 
the city council to defer taking action. Efforts 
will be made to show the importance of retain- 
ing shingles to those who are building homes. 

A resolution was adopted commending the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for its constructive services to the industry as 
a whole and especially in connection with its 
activities in promoting uniform methods of ac- 
counting which provides constant knowledge of 
the cost of doing business. The board of di- 
rectors was authorized to apply for membership 
in the National association as soon as in its 
judgment it is practicable to do so. 

Another resolution favored the admission into 
association of dealers who handle building ma- 
terials other than lumber. 

Regarding the resolution purposing to amal- 
gamate the Southern California Retail Dealers’ 
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Elected Director 


Association with the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, President C. W. Pinkerton 
said that altho he had long been connected with 
the former organization as a director, he would 
be in favor of the change, if it was for the 
best interest of the industry thruout the State. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The association elected the following directors 
to serve three years: 


District 1—W. E. Landram and F. Dean Pres- 
cott; District 2—C. W. Pinkerton; District 3— 
J. H. McCallum, James H. Chase; District 5— 
E. L. Blackman and A. M. S. Pearce. Holdover 
directors—J. C. Ferger, Elmore King, M. A. Harris, 
George Meissner, W. R. Spalding, C. G. Bird, R. 
A. Hiscox (to serve for two more years) and F. E. 
Conner, A. C. Bowers, A. E. Fickling, C. H. Chap- 
man, KE, T. Robie, G. W. Wood, and S. T. Hayward 
(for one year.) 


The directors present organized promptly and 
elected officers as follows: 

President—C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier. 

First vice president—F. Dean Prescott, Fresno. 

Second vice president—E. T. Robie, Auburn. 


Third vice president—M. A. Harris, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Treasurer—J. H. McCallum, 


They passed a resolution highly commending 
the work of C. W. Pinkerton as president dur- 
ing the last year. In open session later, the 
association gave a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. 


Jessica Eggleston, the secretary, and A. B. 
Wastell, the manager, for their efficient services. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


The closing event of the convention week was 
a big concatenation of Hoo-Hoo at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club, which was preceded 
by a dinner attended also by members of af- 
filiated organizations. It was notable as the 
first concatenation of A. B. Wastell as Vice- 
gerent for the Bay district and on account of 
the presence of Charles D. Le Master, the new 
Snark of the Universe. A number of lively 
kittens were initiated according to the latest 
ideas in this progressive order. The Snark of 
the Universe told of plans for making Hoo-Hoo 
a medium for doing practical work in benefit- 
ing the lumber industry. 


Great credit is due to President C. W. Pinker- 
ton; Manager A. B. Wastell; Secretary Mrs. 
Jessica Eggleston, Treasurer Matt. A. Harris 
and other representatives of the California Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association for the efficient 
and harmonious way in which the many details 
of the business and entertainment features of 
the convention were conducted. A theater party 
was enjoyed by a number of the ladies on Satur- 
day night while their husbands were at the 
concatenation. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibit of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation in the convention hall, and that of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, attracted much attention. The lat- 
ter contained an assortment of California white 
pine, sugar pine, white fir and cedar boards, 
manufactured white pine in doors and other 
articles. Souvenir canes, bearing the Long-Bell 
trademark came from the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
plant. Samples of California pine for distribu- 
tion were supplied by the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co. and the Madera Sugar Pine Co. Intermis- 
sions during the sessions were given so that 
these exhibits and those of other exhibit booths 
could be inspected. 
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Trade Trend at Home and Abroad 


The business situation at home and abroad 
is summarized by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on latest available information, as 
follows: 


DomMESTIC.—Further reports on September busi- 
ness received by the bureau of the census of the 
Department of Commerce confirm the slight de- 
cline in productive activity noted from earlier 
reports. The independent mills’ output of steel 
sheets at 185,557 short tons compares with 234,- 
112 tons for August and 202,600 tons a year ago. 
Total bookings of steel castings were 47,574 tons 
as against 50,515 tons in August and 97,919 tons 
for September, 1922. Production of steel barrels 
and drums declined about 27. percent from August. 

Lumber stocks increased generally over August 
but are below the mark for the same period last 
year. Stocks of iron ore and brick increased. 

Total building contracts awarded at 38,968,000 
square feet compare with 39,786,000 in August and 
44,275,000 in September, 1922. 

Car lot shipments of citrus fruits at 3,290 cars 
compare with 2,994 last month and 1,888 a year 
ago. Shipments of potatoes and onions increased 
over August but were below the September mark 
for 1922. The number of freight cars in need of 
repair on the first of the month declined from 
175,327 on Sept. 1, to 151,332 for Oct. 1, and 
compares with 291,654 for Oct. 1, 1922. 

The price indexes on a 1913 base compiled by the 
Federal reserve board from Department of Labor 
groupings show that “all commodities” increased 
from 150 in August to 154 for September, which 
compares with 153 for the same period last year. 

ForrIGN.—Decided improvement in commercial 
conditions in China is reported in a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from the commercial 
attache’s office in Shanghai. Markets for both 
import and export commodities are reported firmer 
and the shipping situation is much better with 
more business all over the China coast. Traffic 
on the upper Yangtze is improving and good 
business is reported both ways on the Transpacific 
routes. Political troubles continue to disturb 
parts of South China but elsewhere conditions are 
practically normal, Many important building proj- 
ects are under consideration in Shanghai. Rus- 
sian activity is increasing in northern Manchuria 
and it is expected that the soviet government will 
soon begin exporting to the Chinese Eastern rail- 
way zone. Crops are generally good especially 
cotton and peanuts. Cables from Indo-China and 
Siam report disastrous floods which have destroyed 
rice crops in several provinces, . 


Tough White Ash 


Do you know that fr . 





the annual tax paid 
by motorists for the 
operation of their 
automobiles ex- 
ceeds the yearly 
tax of all railroads 
by the amazing 
sum of more than 
$60,000,000! This 
does not include in- 
come taxes paid by 
either the manu- 
facturer or individ- 
ual motorist. 

_This statement 
gives some idea of 
the number of au- 
tomobiles in use to- 
day, and if the 
recent closed car 
show in Chicago is 
any indication, the ; : 
proportion of closed body construction is greatly 
increasing. 


Tough White Ash plays an important part in 
this vast body building industry, wherever 
strength and toughness are required. Give us 
an opportunity to tell you in detail about the 
unusual quality of the ash items listed below. 
Wire collect for prices, any quantity, delivered 
anywhere. 











Tough White Ash 


2 Cars 2” No. 1 Common and Better 

2 Cars 24,” No. 1 Common and Better 

3 Cars 4” No. 1 Common and Better 
Oak and Maple Flooring 


5 Cars 13/16x32 Jnt. & EM No. 1 Fact. Maple 
5 Cars 13/16x34, D&M & EM No. 1 Fact. Maple 
5 Cars 13/16x244 D&M & EM No. 1 Common Oak 


Tennessee Red Cedar 


5 Cars 1” No. 1 Common and Better 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Co 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
Yards:— Chicago, Ill. and Nashville, Tenn. 
11+3-23 
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Over 


Two Hundred 
Million Dollars 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange has a treaty contract 
with eighteen re-insurance com- 
panies. It has had practically the 
same contract for the past four- 
teen years. 


The combined assets of these 
eighteen companies total two 
hundred ten million one hundred 
thirty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred eighty-six dollars and fifty 
cents ($210,137,786.50). 


When you buy a Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange fire insur- 
ance policy, each of these com- 
panies takes a share of the lia- 
bility, in proportion to their 
assets. That is the reason the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change has operated for the past 
twenty years so successfully. 


This arrangement makes a 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change policy the strongest in 
America. It eliminates prac- 
tically all liability to the lumber- 
men. Therefore, it does not boast 
of dividends, but just good serv- 
ice and the soundest indemnity 
obtainable by the lumbermen. 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is managed by the 
DeVeuve-Burns Underwriting 
Company, Douglas Building, 
Seattle, Wash., with a main East- 
ern Branch at 166 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 














Nov. 8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 


Ft. Pierce, Fla. Quarterly. 

Nov. 8—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Great Northern Hctel, Chicago. Annual. 

Nov. 10—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Lake Charles, La. Monthly. 


Nov. 13—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
Ind. Annual. 

Nov. 18—California Redwood Association, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 13—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Special meeting. 

Nov. 13-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual, 

Nov. 15—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Kirksville, Mo. Annual. mn 

Nov. 15-17—Pacific Foreign Trade Convention, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Nov. 16—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
on board steamer “Cuba,”’ en route to Havana. 


Nov. 17—Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, 
Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 19-22—Forestry, Keclamation and Home Mak- 
ing Conference, Grunewald Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Nov. 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, ‘reins Hotel, Jacksonville, F'a. Semi- 
annual. 


Dec. 3-6—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Engineering Societies Building, New 
York. Annual. 

Dec. 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 4—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Special 
meeting. 

Dec. 5—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Dec. 7—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Ala., Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 

Dec. 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Jan. 14, 1924—Western Red Cedar Association, 
Davenport Hotel, ®pokane, Wash. Annual. 


Jan, 15-17, 1924—-Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. Exhibits 
at West Hotel and meetings at Minneapolis 
Court House. 

Jan. 15-17, 1924—American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 16-17, 1924—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1924—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 17-18—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 17-19, 1924—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Slane Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18, 1924—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Henry Building. Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 18—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 19, 1924—San Joaquin Vallev Lumbermen’s 
Club, Hughes Hotel, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 
Jan. 22, 1924—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Annual. 

Jan, 23, 1924—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


Jan, 23-24, 1924—Pennsvlvania T.umbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annval. 

Jan. 23-25, 1924—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 23-25, 1924—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winni- 
peg. Man. Annual. 

Jan. 23-25, 1924—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 23-25, 1924—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel,. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 24-25, 1924—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Bellwood Hotel, Effing- 
ham, Ill. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1924—Southern Forestry Congress, At- 
lanta, Ga. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31, 1924—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual. 
Jan. 30-31, 1924—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Blackhawk, Daven- 

port, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1924—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1924--Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 





Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 12-14, 1924—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 13-15, 1924—Nebraska Liimber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. Annual. 


Feb. 18-23, 1924—-Western Retail Lumbermen's As- 
sociation (U. S.), Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21, 1924—TIllinois Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Cricago. Annual. 


April 8-10, 1924—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
El Paso, Tex. Annual. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen Set Date 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 29.—Official an- 
nouncement has been received from Secretary 
J. Frederick Martin, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association, this city, that the thirty- 
second annual convention of the organization 
will be held in Philadelphia on Jan. 23 and 24, 
1924, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Date for San Joaquin Valley Annual 


FRESNO, CALIF., Oct. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held in this city at the Hughes 
Hotel, on Jan. 19, 1924. The usual business to 
come before this meeting will be the annual 
report of the officers and the election of new 
officers for the following year, Frank F. Minard, 
secretary, advises. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers to Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.. Oct. 29.—The next regu- 
lar meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Adelphi Hotel on Nov. 15, at which time, in 
addition to the regular business session, there 
will be a discussion on arbitration procedure 
led by W. W. Schupner, New York, secretary 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. 


Western Retailers’ Plans 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 27.—At a meeting 
held in Los Angeles last Tuesday, which was 
presided over by A. L. Porter, of Spokane, 
Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, it was decided to hold the 
annual institute of the organization at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here on Feb. 18-23, 1924. The meet- 
ing was attended by prominent retailers and 
wholesalers of Los Angeles who laid plans for 
drawing a large attendance to the institute. 

Mr. Porter came to Los Angeles from the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
convention at Louisville, Ky., in order to launch 
preparations for the institute here. Before 
reaching Spokane on his homeward journey he 
plans to visit several of the leading cities in 
the West to drum up interest in the February 
convention. ‘S@@@aagaaenans 


Coopers Plan Big Convention 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—‘‘The Value of 
Publie Confidence’’ will be the subject for the 
open-forum discussion at the general meeting of 
the semiannual session of. the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America in New Or- 
leans, it was announced today by Charles G. 
Hirt, secretary of the association. All sessions 
will be held at the Grunewald Hotel. 

The executive committee will meet Nov. 12. 
The association will meet on Nov. 13, the first 
day being devoted to group meetings as follows: 

10 a. m.—Entire slack cooperage group, F. G, 
Zilmer, vice president, presiding; tight coopers 
group, J. A. MeKay, vice president, presiding. 


10:30 a. m.—Tight stave and heading group, 
James B. Hall, vice president, presiding. 


2 p. m.—Entire tight cooperage branch, James 
B. Hall, vice president, presiding. 


3 p. m.—Slack coopers group, T. A. Walsh, 
president, presiding. 


3:30 p. m.—Coiled elm hoop group, J. M. Peel, 
chairman, presiding. 

Trade extension, grade rules and specifica- 
tions will be discussed at all group meetings. 
The semiannual association dinner will be held 
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that evening, with the New Orleans members 
supplying the entertainment features. 

The second and final day’s session will be- 
gin at noon Nov. 14. The principal speaker at 
the luncheon will be W. N. Mitchell, general 
southeastern freight agent, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, who will discuss transportation prob- 
lems. This will be followed by the discussion 
of the means of building up and retaining the 
confidence of the public for the wooden barrel. 


California Pine Men’s Annual 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 27.—Secretary- 
manager C. Stowell Smith, of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, this city, advises that the annual meeting 
will be held here on Jan. 18, 1924. The annual 
meeting takes the place of an annual conven- 
tion, being the closest substitute for a con- 
vention the association holds. 


Pacific Foreign Trade Convention 


PORTLAND, ORE, Oct. 27.—‘‘The China 
Trade Act: Its Effect and Future’’ will be 
the subject of the address which will be de- 
livered by Frank R. Eldridge, chief of the Far 
Eastern division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, at the Pacific Foreign 
Trade convention here Nov. 15 to 17. This 
subject is of especial importance to the lumber 
industry. 

This advice was received today by the con- 
vention program committee. Advice also was 
received that B. R. Hart, chief of the food- 
stuffs division of the same department, would 
speak on ‘‘ Foodstuffs in the Northwest.’’ 

Other speakers who have been secured for 
the convention include Adison E. Southard, 
chief of the consular commercial office of the 
Department of State; W. B. Keene, vice presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
charge of traffic; O. K. Davis, secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council; John E. 
Barber, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles; Henry F. Grady, diree- 
tor of the trade department of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, and Leonard B. 
Gary and Shirl H. Blalock, district managers 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at San Francisco and Seattle, re- 
spectively. 

E. C. Sammons, of the United States Na- 
tional Bank, is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. He states that the convention 
should prove of much concern to the lumber 
trade, since lumber is one of the principal 
items of commerce on the Pacific coast. 


Forestry and Home-Making Conference 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—Word was re- 
ceived here today by the executive committee of 
the Forestry, Reclamation & Home-Making Con- 
ference, to be held here Nov. 19 22, that at least 
three members of the special United States 
Senate Committee on Forestry—Senator Me- 
Nary of Oregon, chairman, and Senators Har- 
rison of Mississippi and Fletcher of Florida— 
have arranged to attend and participate in the 
conference. 

An imposing array of distinguished officials 
and public speakers have accepted invitations 
to attend the conference which will be held un- 
der auspices of the Southern Pine Association, 
Mississippi and Florida Development boards 
and New Orleans Association of Commerce, and 
with the codperation of various State and Fed- 
eral agencies. In addition to the three United 
States senators named, speakers who will par- 
ticipate in the conference, include the follow- 
ing: 

Secretary Henry C. Wallace, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; Gov. Parker of Louis- 
jana; United States Senators Ransd ll of Louisiana, 
Royal S. Gopeland of New York, Oscar W. Under- 
wood of Alabama; Congressmen Addison T. Smith 
of Idaho; William B. Bankhead of Alabama, 
James B. Aswell of Louisiana; Francis M. Good- 
Win, assistant secretary of the Int:tior; David 
W. Davis, director United States Reclamation 
Service; W. W. Husband, commissioner general 
of immigration; EF A. Sherman, _ associate 
forester of the United States; John H. Kirby, 
Presid nt, Southern Pine Association; C. H 


Markham, president, Illinois Central Railway ; 


Julius Kruttschnitt, president, Southern Pacific 
Railway; George Albert Smith, Salt Lake City, 
vice president, Western States Reclamation Asso- 
ciation; Gen. E. F. Glenn of North Carolina, 
U. S. A. (retired) ; Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, North 
Carolina Economic Survey; W. R. Satterfield, 
Memphis, director, Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation ; Louis S. Murphy, economist, United States 
Forest Service; Jules M. Burguieres, president, 
Florida Development Board; Clement Ucker, 
pr sid nt, Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization, and others. 

Among the principal subjects selected for 
consideration are: ‘‘The Rural Home;’’ ‘‘ Rece- 
lamation for Home Making;’’ ‘‘ Interdepen- 
dence of Forestry, Grazing and Farming;’’ 
‘*Our Forestry Problem;’’ ‘‘ Assisting the Set- 
tler;’’ ‘‘ Revision of Reclamation Law; ’’ ‘‘Set- 
tlement Methods;’’ ‘‘ Animal Industry;’’ ‘‘ In- 
formation and Advice for Home Seekers;’’ 
‘“Selective Immigration;’’ ‘‘Financing the 
Rural Homemaker ;’’ and ‘‘ Farm Tenantry.’’ 


. Pacific Coast Shippers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—Announcement is 
made here by Secretary-manager R. A. Dailey, 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, that 
the annual meeting of its stock holding members 
will be held in the Henry Building Assembly 
Room, Seattle, on Jan. 18, 1924. 


Mechanical Engineers’ Annual 

NEw York, Oct. 29.—The rapid development 
of engineering will provide the general theme 
for more than fifty addresses to be delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, to be held in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, Manhattan, for 
four days beginning Dec. 3. The program will 
be on a larger scale than has hitherto been at- 
tempted by the society. 


Engineering will be discussed as it affects 
industry, transportation, aeronautics, timber 
conservation, textiles and many other fields. 
More than 2,000 engineers, industrialists, edu- 
eators and economists are expected to attend 
the meetings. 


The A. S. M. E. medal for some notable in- 
vention or striking improvement in connection 
with the industries will be awarded to John R. 
Freeman, of Providence, R. I., ‘‘for eminent 
service to engineering and manufacturing in fire 
prevention and the preservation of property.’’ 
Mr. Freeman’s activities in the development of 
a system of rules and inspection, the announce- 
ment says, have saved industry millions of dol- 
lars. Mr. Freeman is a past president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineets. 

Another medal will be presented to Frederick 
A. Halsey, of New York, for his treatise on 
‘<The Premium System of Wage Payments.’’ 

The forest products section will hear John 
W. Blodgett, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘ Reforestation 
and Timber Conservation.’’ 

Among the symposiums to be held will be one 
on the woodworking industries. 


Agricultural Engineers to Meet 


The program for the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers to be held at the Great Northern Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on Nov. 8, 9 and 10 has been 
divided into five sections, in addition to the 
general sessions which will be held on the after- 
noons of Nov. 8, 9 and 10. There are separate 
programs for those interested in farm struc- 
tures, farm power and machinery, rural elec- 
trification, reclamation, and a final program 
for the college section. Each of these will 
function at different times so as not to inter- 
fere with one another or with the general ses- 
sions. 

On the farm strpetures program T. F. Laist, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will address the section on ‘‘Fire Re- 
sistive Construction and Its Application to Lum- 
ber-Built Farm Structures.’?’ W. A. Foster, 
professor of agricultural engineering at the 
University of Georgia, will report on ‘‘ Devel- 
opments in Farm Building Design.’’ At the 
reclamation section a paper will be delivered 


What is the 


“NEW IDEA” 
Stock List? 


It’s the stock list by which 
the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company shows the pros- 
pective buyer exactly what 
he is ordering—how long 
the stock has been on sticks, 
the approximate average 
width and the percentage of 
14- and 16-foot lengths. 


It’s -~Wis Branded 
Nothing Picked Out 


Each item in our list con- 
tains all the wide and best 
boards produced in that 
grade and all our stock is 
guaranteed to be well manu- 
factured. After each item 
you will notice first the num- 
ber of months on sticks; 
second, the approximate 
average width; third, the 
percentage of 14- and 16- 
foot lengths. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeee 


Yellow Cypress 


100,000’ 1” Sel. & Btr., 6mo. 8" 80% 
75,000’ 1” No. 1 Shop 4mo. 8” 80% 
35,000’ Ix 6” Sel &. Btr., 10 mo. 65% 
100,000’ 1x 8” Sel. & Btr., 10 mo. 80% 
100,000’ 1x10” Sel. & Btr., 10 me. 85% 


10,000’ 114” Sel. & Btr., 
5,000’ 114”x12” & up Sel., 
45,000’ 114” No, 1 Shop. 


mo 8” 75% 
mo. 13” 90% 
mo. 8” 15% 


6 

8 

6 
80,000’ 1144x 8” No.1Com., 4 mo. 90% 
10,000’ 114x10” No. 1 Com., 4 mo. 90% 
9,000’ 114x12” No.1 Com., 4 mo. 90% 
100,000’ 144” Sel. & Btr., 8 mo. 8” 15% 
30,000’ 1144” No. 1 Shop 4 mo. 8” 80% 
100,000’ 1144x160” No. 1 Com., 8 mo. 90% 
30,000’ 144x12” No. 1 Com., 8 mo. 85% 
100,000’ 2” Sel. & Btr., 8mo 8” 85% 
75,000’ 2x 8” No. 1 Com., 6 mo. 80% 
25,000’ 2x12” No. 1 Com., 6 mo. 80% 


Can surface or resaw as desired. 


Wisconsin 
Lumber 
Company 


Sales Office: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Band Mill at Deering, Mo. 


Please quote us delivered prices on items checked 
above. 
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- . 
Garage 
DOORS 


The only factory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River specializing in 
Garage Doors. Capacity : 


500 Doors Every 24 Hours 


TRY US FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


The Rowe & Giles 


Lumber Company 
CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


_— J 




















The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like tosend you a tabof specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 






Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 ;OTEEL COMPANY 
So. Wabash “iilaaiaaaassg SuILOINe 
Avenue CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK | 


The Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 











by L. F. Livingston, who is land. clearing spe- 
cialist of the Michigan Agricultural College, on 
‘*Some New Developments in Land Clearing.’’ 


Activities of the Texas Association 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 29.—Following out in- 
structions at the annual convention last spring 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
whereby an executive committee was created 
with instructions to meet several times a year 
to work for the good of the association, this 
committee met at the local offices of the asso- 
ciation on Oct. 25 and discussed a number of 
important matters. 

One of these was the decision to have the 
association create its own traffic department, 
giving all of its time to association work. Pre- 
viously for a year and a half the association 
has had an arrangement with the Texas Traffic 
Association at Houston which acted as traffic 
department for the lumber association. The 
executive committee of the lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation has secured the services of R. G. Hyett, 
who has been manager for the Texas Traffic As- 
sociation, and who has been retained on a sal- 
ary basis and an office opened for his depart- 
ment. He was made traffic manager and assis- 
tant secretary and instructed to act as general 
assistant to Secretary Jack Dionne. 

The executive committee passed a resolution 
endorsing the theory of maximum distribution 
of building materials thru lumber dealers. An- 
other resolution endorsed the new code of ethics 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and de- 
clared this to be the business sentiments of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Plans were also made for the next convention 
of the association to be held in El Paso next 
April. This time it will be a two-day business 
convention instead of the usual three-day, be- 
cause of the long trip necessitated to and from 
the convention by those who come from many 
parts of the big State. 


(SEGGaEaBBBAaa: 


Decide to Hold Monthly Meetings 

Pontiac ILu., Oct. 29.—Livingston County 
lumber dealers held an informal meeting here 
Thursday evening, with a good attendance. The 
feature of the gathering was a 6:30 o’clock 
dinner, after which a number of the lumbermen 
held a roundtable, discussing matters of gen- 
eral interest. The consensus was that condi- 
tions are getting better, including the financial 
position of the farmers, who are buying roof- 
ing, repair material and fencing. 

It was decided to hold regular monthly meet- 
ings in the future, the first of these to be on 
Nov. 8. A delegation was present from McLean 
County. 


No Income Tax on Dues 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—In making 
your returns for income tax to the United 
States Government you can deduct dues paid 
to the association, says Secretary William H. 
Badeaux, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and cites the following authority: 


Article 104 of Section 214, Regulations 62, pro- 
vides that a professional man may claim as deduc- 
tions * * * dues to professional societies and 
subscriptions to professional journals, 


Section 234. Deductions allowed corporations. 
Article 561 provides that * * * in general the 
deduction from gross income allowed corporations 
are the same as allowed individuals, with various 
exceptions relative to dividends. 


The Department has specifically ruled under 
O. D. 421, CB 2808 that * * * membership fees 
or dues paid by individuals and corporations to a 
Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade are de- 
ductible from gross income as a business expense 
provided the membership is employed as a means 
of advancing the business interests of the indi- 
vidual or corporation. 

Also, O. D. 496, CB 2916 provides that * * * 
membership dues paid by the members of an asso- 
ciation organized for the purpose of promoting the 
business interests of exporters of forest products 
represents a consideration for benefits, flowing di- 
rectly to such members as incident to their busi- 
— and may, therefore, be deducted from gross 
neome. 


The association accountants say: 
We have always deducted the association dues 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 


the deduction has always been allowed without 
question. 


Veneer and Plywood Convention 


A convention’ of the National Veneer & 
Panel Association will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 4. This meeting will be 
under the auspices of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and a program of excep- 
tional interest is being arranged. 

Every manufacturer and wholesale dis- 
tributer of veneer and plywood is cordially 
invited to attend this meeting, and the in- 
vitation is also extended to all such to be the 
guests of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at a dinner and entertainment to 
be.given at the Congress Hotel in the evening, 

Subjects of vital importance in the veneer 
and plywood industry will be discussed by 
able authorities. John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, will address the meeting 
Tuesday morning. J. H. Townshend, manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
will deliver a very interesting message at the 
afternoon session. A complete program with 
other speakers will be announced later. 


Will CoGperate in Spotting Dead Beats 

Toronto, ONT., Oct. 29.—The Niagara 
Peninsula branch of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held a splendid meet- 
ing at Dunnville, Ont., on Oct. 27, in the office 
of the William Shirton Lumber Co. In the 
absence of James Harriman, veteran retail lum- 
ber dealer, of Niagara Falls, Ont., the chair 
was taken by S. L. Lambert, of Welland, Ont., 
last year’s chairman. 


This was the second meeting of the re- 
organized branch and it started in to thresh 
out a lot of intimate business affairs. About 
an hour was devoted to the discussion of collec- 
tion of accounts and the avoidance of bad 
debts. The discussion showed that the dis- 
trict had its full share of bad pay customers. 
Several of the dealers present could have 
avoided bad losses if they had had the bene- 
fit of reports from other dealers who had al- 
ready been ‘‘stung.’’ It was agreed that, in 
future, the members would bring complete lists 
of customers of this class, to be read by the 
secretary, who would, furthermore, furnish a 
complete list to each member after the meet- 
ing. 

In the matter of securing new members and 
arranging for good attendance, it was decided 
that membership certificates should be printed 
and given to all who joined. Printed postcard 
notices of all forthcoming meetings will be sent 
out to every dealer in the district. 


When the meeting was over, the visiting 
dealers were shown by Mr. Shirton over tlie 
extensive and very interesting plant of the 
William Shirton Lumber Co. They were partic- 
ularly interested in the fine new stock-shed 
recently erected, in which materials are all 
stored on end. Another interesting feature was 
the cross-arm manufacturing equipment. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the association at Niagara Falls on Saturday, 
Dec. 1. 


New York Association Retains Officers 


New York, Oct. 29.—The nominating com- 
mittee of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation has determined to retain all officers 
of the organization for another year. The 
ticket to be put up at a meeting next month is 
comprised of Joseph F. Murphy, president; 
Edgar Burgess, first vice president; Everett L. 
Barnard, second vice president; Charles F. 
Fischer, treasurer. 

The following have been nominated for 
trustees: 


S. Henry Baldwin, Everett L. Barnard, Jacob 
Bayer, William SS. Beckley, jr., John Bossert, 
Cornelius Brislin, Fred J. Bruce, Edgar Burgess, 
W. E. Code, Pe KE. D. R. Creveling, John L. Cut- 
ler, James Sherlock Davis, Andrew H. Dykes, 
Henry Eckenroth, Charles S. Hill, Charles F. 
Fischer, Charles Grosskurth, Arthur E. Lane, John 
F. McKenna, Albert McEwan, Joseph F. Murphy, 
D. J. O’Connell, Russell J. Perrine, Conrad N 


Pitcher, William C. Reid, Frank Roylance, Robert 
R. Sizer, Charles Sealey, Frederick W. Starr, John 
F. Steeves, George M. Stevens, jr., R. EB. Stocking, 
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Bernard L. Tim, J. B. Tisdale, William S. Van 
Clief, Richard S. White, William P. Youngs. 

For alternates—Wilfred E. Murchie, Frank A. 
Niles, John A. Paterson, Louis Pflug, Peter A. 
Smith, Paul M. White, Russell T. Starr, James 
Thornton, Frank J. Williams. 


The nominating committee is composed of 
William C. Reid, chairman; Fred J. Bruce, 
George M. Stevens, jr., Chester Stewart and 
Jacob Bayer. 


Meet in Regular Quarterly Session 


LA SALLE, ILu., Oct. 29.—The autumn smoker 
of the La Salle County lumber dealers’ club 
was held at the Kaskaskia Hotel last week, this 
being one of the four meetings of the year 
of this association, which is claimed to be the 
oldest retail lumbermen’s organization in the 
State. The other meetings are the regular an- 
nual meeting, spring smoker and annual picnic. 


Hardwood Men Enjoy Day of Golf 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29—A number of 
Cincinnati hardwood men were in Louisville on 
Oct. 23, as guests of local hardwood men, for 
a day of golf at the Louisville Country Club, 
followed by a dinner given by the Louisville 
Hardwood Club in the evening. The Louisville 
boys turned out well, including some guests, 
and a fine day was spent. Short talks were 
heard, principally along golf and sports lines. 
No business discussions of moment and no 
routine club matters came up, as the day and 
evening were devoted to pleasure. 

Trophies were awarded as follows: Low 
gross, visitors, J. C. West; low net, visitors, 
E. M. Bonner. Low gross, local, Preston P. 
Joyes; low net, local, Herbert Mengel. 

The visitors included J. C. West, Herbert 





gerent Snark for Denver, ” Cc. C. Hemenway, 
Supreme Gurdon, Colorado Springs. 


Alden B. Payne, Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City, State Counselor for Utah, by Snark 
LeMaster. 


John J. Halloran, Halloran-Bennett Lumber Co., 
Phoenix, State Counselor for Arizona, by Snark 
LeMaster. 


Bert S. Thatcher, secretary Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Lansing, Vicegerent 
for the Lansing district, by A. J. Hager, Supreme 
Junior Hoo-Hoo. 


Harry T. Alsop, Interior Lumber Co., Fargo, 
State Counselor for North Dakota, by T. T. Jones, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Supreme Scrivenoter. 


Guy I. Ireland, president Ireland Lumber Yards, 
Grand Forks, N. D., Vicegerent for the Grand 
Forks district, by T. T. Jones, Minneapolis, Su- 
preme Scrivenoter. 


Cloverland Retailers Elect 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 30.—A. W. Quandt, of 
Hancock, Mich., vice president of the Clover- 
land Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
elected president of the organization, succeed- 
ing R. P. Bronson, of Ishpeming, at the fall 
meeting held in Marquette recently. Other 
officers named were R. B. Waddel, of Manis- 
tique, vice president; A. L. Axelson, of Crystal 
Falls (who succeeds R. A. Lang, of Iron 
Mountain), secretary-treasurer. The next meet- 
ing of the association will be héld in Crystal 
Falls on the first Saturday in May. 


Old House Doing Duty as Farm Shop 

McGrecoor, Iowa, Oct. 30.—A few of the old 
colonial style residences built by the fine class 
of pioneers from New England and New York, 
who were the first to found homes on the prairies 
of Iowa, are to be found here and there thruout 
the State. Some of them still are used as resi- 
dences after three quar- 








Old Colonial home near Garnavillo, Iowa, built 
farm shop 


Bauman, W. H. Hopkins, Louis Cardio, Billy 
Bass, Wilson Latta, E. M. Bonner and Theo- 
dore Davis. 


@aeaeaeataaaaaas 


Pittsburgh Wholesalers Meet 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 29.—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held its 
weekly midday luncheon at the William Penn 
Hotel today, presided over by Vice President 
Robert Allen. A general discussion on the 
prospects of the fall trade was indulged in, but 
it was merely a matter of opinion, nothing 
definite resulting from the discussion. It 
seemed to be the consensus that prices will go 
higher before they get any lower. While the 
members expressed themselves as hopeful of 
the fall trade, they were not enthusiastic over 
present conditions. 


Hoo-Hoo Activities in General 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Arthur Manning, 
newly appointed Vicegerent Snark for the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) district, advises that 
plans are being made for a concatenation to be 
held there on Nov. 8. The concatenation will 
be preceded by a banquet at the New Morton 
House. A large class is assured, says Mr. 

Manning. 
Appointments were announced today by Secre- 
tary-treasurer Henry R. Isherwood as follows: 
I. F. Downer, Denver, State Counselor for 


Colorado, and A. 8. Chappell, advertising manager 
McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., Denver, Vice- 


ters of a century. 

One of particular in- 
terest is the replica of 
the White House at 
Washington built by 
Sanford Ballou in 1850 
near Garnavillo, Iowa. 
The residence was fa- 
mous for its hospitality 
in pioneer times and a 
great gathering place 
for the settlers. The 
building has not been 
used as a residence for 
some years and is now 
serving as a farm shop, 
a most aristocratic-look- 
ing one with its colonial 
in 1850, now used as architecture and _ the 

, avenue of pines leading 
to it. 

A feature of this old building is the wide 
siding that was used in its construction. This 
siding is much wider than the ordinary lap sid- 
ing, and is in splendid condition. 


Thousands View Model Home 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 29.—More than twenty 
thousand persons, comprising about one-third 
of the population of the city, have inspected 
the model home built by the Shreveport Journal 
in connection with its ‘‘home beautiful’? cam- 
paign, during the nine days, ended last night, 
that the house was open for public inspection. 
The crowds were so dense that ‘‘ traffic regula- 
tions’’ had to be enforced and a regular route 
followed thru the building. Unquestionably it 
has greatly stimulated interest in home owning 
and home building. The house is to be offered 
for sale to the most satisfactory bidder. 


Mills May Burn Waste to Heat City 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 27.—British Colum- 
bia lumber mills at such cities as Victoria and 
Vancouver have been threatened for some time 
with dire action on account of what is termed 
by civie reformers ‘‘the smoke nuisance.’’ It 
has gone so far in Victoria that police court 
action to punish one of the leading mills was 
actually undertaken, the net result being that 
the milling company in question threatened to 





close down its mill as well as its smokestacks. 
In Vancouver a bylaw to regulate the smoke 
evil, and an inspector to enforce it, have been 
instituted in the last year. 

Now the mill owners on the two waterfronts 
of the city have taken up a proposal which may 
get rid of the smoke evil and at the same time 
turn much mill refuse into a revenue pro- 
ducer. The plan, which is being promoted by 
Edwin S. Sanders, manager of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., and John Hanbury, head of the 
big mill company bearing his name, is being 
discussed by the millmen in a body. It is, in 
brief, to construct a central heating plant for 
a large part of the city’s business section, using 
the sawdust and hogged mill refuse which in 
large part now goes to the burners. The city 
council favors preparing a bylaw to give a 
franchise to a company formed of the mill 
owners, and immediate action on that line is 
expected. 
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PEARSON GRADY & Co. 


Timber Estimating 
Reliable Work 


1106 SPALDING BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








EXPERIENCED TIMBER SERVICE 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Bankers’ valuations of timber, mills and 
logging plants. 
Timber examinations and detailed reports. 
Typographic surveys. 
Logging plans, R. R. locations. 


THE JOHN P. VAN ORSDEL CO. 


Forest Engineers to Lumbermen 


505 Lowman Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bldg. Clarke Bidg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


THE WOODS Contains the best work 122 


man Poet.’’ including 
By Douglas Malloch now America’ most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one 

Price potspaid, $1.25 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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A new book by 
** The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 


Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























Jacksonians Review Market 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 29.—The feature of 
last Thursday’s meeting of the Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club was a discussion of market con- 
ditions. M. 8S. Enochs, president Enochs Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., one of the largest 
millwork plants in the country, said that on 
Oct. 1 his plant had sufficient business booked 
to operate full capacity until Feb. 1, but that 
since then business had been received in large 
volume. He said prices were firm and that he 
could not see that they would be any lower. 
His plant was enjoying good business from all 
southern cities. 

H. H. Alexander, president Alexander Bros. 
Lumber Co., Belzoni, Miss., was a visitor. He 
was very optimistic as to the future of the 
hardwood market. J.C. Thompson, of Belzoni, 
made a short talk. 

E. O’Brien, sr., prominent local retailer, said 
there had been no let-up in local building since 
1920, and his concern had the largest order 
file that it ever had. He said prices on build- 
ing material were firm. 

A. D. Wicks, assistant sales manager Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., said mill stocks were below 
normal and that his concern was trying to 
replenish theirs. He said present prices were 
satisfactory, sufficient orders were being re- 
ceived, ard that he did not believe prices would 
ever be lower, in view of the decrease in 
longleaf pine stumpage. 


Knot-Holers to Hunt Coon 


LINCOLN, NEBs., Oct. 29.—Nearly fifty mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Knot Hole Club were 
present at the meeting held at the Grand Hotel 
on the evening of Oct. 25. The next banquet 
of the club will be held Nov. 15, at Dick 
Miller’s farm near Milford, Neb., and will be 
followed by a big coon hunt along the Blue 
River. When the dogs tree the coon, a rocket 
will be sent up, showing the location, so that 
the Knotholers who are unable to keep up with 
the dogs can come direct to the coon tree. 

The advantages of pricing lumber by the 
piece, instead of by the thousand feet, were 
discussed at the recent meeting by E. M. Hiatt, 
of the Maleolm Lumber & Coal Co., of Mal- 
colm, Neb., who has compiled an actuary which 
gives the price per piece on every size of lum- 
ber selling from $25 to $100 a thousand feet. 
The speaker said that an advantage in selling 
by the piece is that by quoting the small 
amounts confidence in your method of doing 
business is created in the mind of the customer, 
thru showing him how easy it is for him 
to check your extensions. This method places 
the lumber business on the same basis of sell- 
ing as the hardware business and practically all 
other lines where merchandise is quoted by the 
piece. 

For the customer to compare quotations, he 
must memorize a number of prices per piece. 
Items might vary one or two cents between 
competitors and yet not destroy the confidence 
of the customer, because the difference is so 
small, whereas based on the price per thousand 
feet, the difference scares him. The speaker 
said that if enough retailers demanded that 
manufacturers and wholesalers invoice lumber 
by the piece instead of by the thousand fect, 
the custom could be easily introduced, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time will come 
when this custom will be adopted, just as the 
cement manufacturers have changed their meth- 
ods and are pricing their goods by the sack 
instead of by the barrel. Another advantage 
claimed for the piece method was that a lum- 
ber bill can be figured in one-half the time, 
and avoid the chance of errors in extensions 
which are so frequently made in figuring board 
measure feet. 

A discussion of the subject ‘‘Who Is Our 
Competitor?’’ brought out the statement that 
in one Nebraska town of 6,000 population the 
total automobile sales for the year amounted to 


$400,000, all of which investment will be prae- 
tically wiped out in four years. It was decided 
that the automobile salesmen who are selling 
ears on monthly payments and by other high 
pressure methods, are the lumber dealers’ greit- 
est competitors. 

Discussion of the question of what the lum- 
berman can do to attract money into home 
building and farm improvements brought out 
the suggestion that by the use of newsyuper 
advertisements and suitable cuts, the attention 
of the publie can be attracted to the idea of 
building and away from the idea of automobiles 
and other forms of pleasure-seeking which di- 
vert funds that should be used for acquiring 
homes. 


Memphians Are on Their Toes 

MEmPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—A strong effort 
will be made by a special committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to prevail upon 
architects, contractors and other building in- 
terests at Memphis to use southern hardwoods 
in a larger way in their construction activities, 
President McSweyn, at the regular semimonthly 
meeting of this organization at the Hotel Gayo- 
so Saturday afternoon Oct. 27, appointed the 
following members to serve thereon: Homer J. 
Thomas, Delta Hardwood Lumber Co.; Jesse 
Dean, Cole Manufacturing Co., and Robert 
York, York Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

The club, by unanimous vote, appropriated 
a substantial sum for the purchase of a wed- 
ding gift to Miss Ruby Hamilton, assistant sec- 
retary of this organization for a number of 
years, who is being married this evening to 
J. B. Gibson, of the Associated Press staff here. 
In taking this action, resolutions passed by 
the directors commending Miss Hamilton for 
her ‘‘ gracious courtesy’’ and ‘‘ pronounced effi- 
ciency’’ which had endeared her to all mem- 
bers, were adopted without a dissenting vote. 
J. H. Maassen, chairman of the house com- 
mittee, under whom Miss Hamilton has worked, 
announced that she had consented to remain 
with the club in her present capacity. until 
Jan. 15. 

Resolutions were adopted by unanimous ris- 
ing vote in respect to the memory of the late 
J. S. Morris, for some years connected with 
the Bennett Hardwood Lumber Co., and father- 
in-law of George C. Ehemann, of George C. 
Ehemann & Co. Copies were ordered spread 
upon the minutes as well as sent to the family 
of the deceased. 

The club voted to change the date of the 
regular semimonthy meetings from Saturday to 
Thursday between the hours of 12:15 and 1:30 
p- m., provided satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for hotel accommodation. 

J. D. Allen, jr., chairman of the lumber in- 
spection class committee and instructor of this 
class, announced a sufficiently generous re- 
sponse of members to requests for lumber to 
insure an ample supply of this material for 
students taking this course. 

Three new members were elected: P. H. 
Pierce, George C. Ehemann & Co.; A. L. Schles- 
senger, Tennessee Hardwood Co.; and J. W. 
Bertrand, Williams & Voris Hardwood Co. 
Three applications filed with the membership 
committee will be voted on at the next regular 
meeting. 

Owing to the rush of business, H. J. M. Jor- 
gensen will relate his impressions of Norway 
and Sweden, gained thru a recent stay of 
about two months therein, at the next regular 
meeting of this organization. 


SEREEEEREGLEELZEAAS 


THE AVERAGE yearly depreciation on $1,000 
worth of machinery, when well housed is $90; 
but it increases to $180 a year when the ma- 
chinery is poorly housed. The $90 difference 


in depreciation is 22 percent of $400—the cost 
of a satisfactory tool shed, one that is weather- 
tight and lasting. This estimate does not in- 
clude a workshop which is often available. 
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Revenue Freight Loadings upon a fundamental misconception of their own 
ed [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] ay ome : : ; 
| Wasmunctox, D. C, Oct. 31—During the ,,Atention is called in the lumbermen’s an- 
sh week ended Oct. 20 the railroads of the country jnder ws - ith Bmeansll an naar -teeigye MP ramegalinen- 
it- loaded 1,072,881 cars with revenue freight, ac- under way with respect to the future rate 
cording to latest reports received by the car Seas oh ee Se South to the 
n- eer eas ak Wee Moe Tenibens Anse North, asa consequence of which there will 
ne ciation. This was 24,393 cars below the week psu. Phi ee SELON oe Ceeeen of 
a of Sept 29 “when 1,097 274 cars were loaded pees mieten nates, Te revised basis of thru rates 
er the greatest caida daa any poe an aa his. applicable via all available routes. ‘‘ When that 
on nn act the ‘aah toe oa au of Oct shall have transpired,’’ says the answer, ‘‘ there 
of 90) y: ; id es cues that fee. 4 os would be no need for the continuation of and 
e3 5 vse ee ae Ve oe ome eee no objection by protestants to the cancelation of 
li- ee _ ae the combination rule. But until that shall 
ig ee ae ne tate ee ‘ hose jog have been done, the status quo must be main- 
8; #08 labs preceailg, WeeX, tained, as concluded by the commission, and the 
but 10,966 greater than for that of 1921. Coal aution lett te thelr off dies”? 
loading totaled 190,451 cars, a decrease of ig “seg cance ae SE goa 
aie cine, telaee the seo ae oe Compared The answer contends that the carriers have 
rt ats ais deat eis Seek Gea, kk ek oe advanced no new facts, circumstances or con- 
he erease of 3,068 cars, and With the same week SEE 2H: GUUS Se NN Seine St Fae E. shall b lad 
pig — oe ; hearing, reargument or modification of the W sha € gia 
- of 1921, a decrease of 25,044 cars. commission’s decision, but have merely pre- to help you 
oo jie leans cabal sented the same representations that the com- P P . 
7 Joint Rates in Part Justified mission already has considered and decided with information 
ly WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Division 3 of “POM adversely. ia and advice if you 
‘ the Interstate Commerce Commission in an raring 7 : 
“ opinion handed down today in Investigation Oral Argument in Millwork Case —e this 
J, and Suspension Docket No. 1,852 finds that WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—While denying eid. 
ge the proposed restriction of joint rates on lum- 4 petition for rehearing in Investigation and * : 
rt ber and other forest products originating on the Suspension Docket No. 1,559—Sash and Dvors One te Sagem 
lines af Chicago, me ry & he ene ys from the Pacifie Coast to New York—the Inter- ? : 
2 way in Washington and Idaho, and delivered to state Commerce Commission will reopen the ' ” 
-% connections at short-haul junctions, so as not proceeding for oral argument at a St date. The UNITED STATES 
c- to be subject to transit arrangements at sta- caainahaicatbintaitaiiee SON AL Becon 
of tions in Washington, Idaho or Montana are N These Routes te Nerth Points . ~ 
to justified in part. Accordingly, the suspended ew ‘/hru ANoutes to Northern fom 
e, schedules are ordered canceled without preju- MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—Thru routes on 
ry dice to the filing of schedules carrying into lumber and forest products from points on the 
or effect the restrictions found justified, and the Mobile & Ohio and the Columbus & Greeneville 
fi- proceeding discontinued. railroads via the Illinois Central, will be opened 
n- To prevent’ certain transit arrangements pro- at an early date, according to announcement of 
e vided by the other carriers from inducing the the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to _— , 
“a diversion at western junctions of traffic on apply thru Louisville, Ky., to northern territory. ie eo pad 
d, which it could otherwise obtain a long haul, the euseuenanees | Stop Those 
n Milwaukee road directed the publication in the Higher Minimum on Box Material 





jl agency tariffs of the following exception: 


Rates named herein from Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway shipping points routing via 
Tacoma, Bellingham and Sumas, Wash., or Rath- 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—Tariffs have been 
published, effective Nov. 18 and Nov. 26, in- 
creasing the minimum on wire-bound box mate- 


Credit Losses 


which result 
from extending 





| 
te drum, Idaho, in connection with the Northern  yjal to 34,000 pounds from points in the South | yy — without 
iA ; ; : ; ee Oe Ul Ss t having reli- 
; Pacific railway or via Bellingham or Newport, he : tage oN rs 
h Wash., in connection with the Great Northern 9 consuming territory in the North. The a, oan 
4 railway, or via Grand Junction, Idaho, in connec- Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, how- || ten. Chane’ 
vs tion with the Spokane International railway, are ever, contends that it is ‘‘physically impossi-_ ]} . 
d Ne subject. to transit gan of the Great ble’? to load these commodities to a greater | RED BOOK | 
| Northern, Northern Pacific or Spokane Interna- ar melee’ whit <i ‘ bei Service of Semi- | 
y tional railways applying at stations in Washington, Minimum Cariload weigh an 18 now being Weekly Revised | 
Idaho or Montana, excepting that forest products used. It also holds that the increase in this Ratings and Special | 
1e may be creosoted in transit at Newport, Wash., minimum has been ‘‘improperly made’’ and yon Eamcacmabae | 
0 Sandpoint and Priest River, Idaho. ° ape” err . we -| 
7 is now seeking an adjustment of the minimum Write for Subscrip- 
0 Upon protest of the Western Red Cedar As- in accordance with actual experience. tion rates and | 
n sociation, whose members produce, sell, ship sitiasiliaieabiaadtid Pamphlet 49-S. | 
and treat cedar poles, piling and fence posts in ss 
‘ the Inland Empire, the commission suspended New Southern Rates to Carolinas LUMBERMEN’S Crepit Association | 
‘9 the operation of the schedules until Oct. 29. MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—The Southern Suite 1746-63—608 a Street 
3. The evidence taken in the hearing deals al- Pacific and the Louisiana & Western in Louisi- CHICAGO, ILLINO 
0 most wholly with traffic originating on the ana announce effectiveness of the 38-cent rate | Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 
vr Metaline Falls branch of the Milwaukee road, on hardwood lumber and forest products mov- 
and relates mainly to poles, piling and posts ing from points on their lines to Carolina des- 
I. of cedar. About 30 percent of the poles, piling  tinations Nov. 5, according to the Southern F; 
4 and posts produced in the Inland Empire orig- Hardwood Traffic Association. M4 
3 : = : PE P 
7. inate on the Milwaukee road, a substantial part The Laciseun & Avhemese. alee obviest te 1x Your Credit Loss 
). of its Metaline Falls branch. association by wire today that it will publish In Advance 
p wannmenannes a ie hm om 7 wre td notice. _ You can state pretty accurately every 
T Association Answers Carriers’ Petition aoa Gane : also has decided to come in ne in gonz overhead expense te ae 
" | NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 30.—The Southern This leaves only the Louisiana Railway & pe — a ae ye sie the Sat, 
y Pine Association has filed with the Interstate Navigation Co., the Sante Fe, the Gulf Coast aien,. sank ance beet ts cae 
f Commerce Commission its answer to the peti- [ines and the Kansas City Southern to adjust problem than ever. 
: oc of Lana ace wg _ reargu- their rates to the desired level and the asso- Ph i genre Pgpeedin cer na — 
ment, rehearing or modiiication of the commis-_ ¢iation is handling this subject by wire. 
sion’s recent order forbidding cancelation of eainenaitniin 7 aaa of your grese sales, we sepay 
the rule, known as the Jones Combination ene ated , Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
0 formula, “fer constructing combination rates on Removes “‘Transiting”’ Restrictions —— in advance and nothing can 
; lumber between southern points and Ohio and MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—The Gulf, Mid- The cast of Condit Jemeeese fo ent 
i Mississippi river crossings. The association’s dleton & Northern has consented, at the urgent compared to the security afforded. 
e answer was — bal = Moore, traffic rn r pe seg oe Traffic Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders, 
t manager, and C. E. Cotterill, attorney. ssociation, to withdraw its restrictions in con- ° ° - 
ke The answer asserts that no disturbance of nection with its rates on forest products to The American neredit: Indemnity Co. 
rate relationships is involved in the coummis- points north of the Ohio River ete., providing 511 Locust St. 104SIll. Mer.Bank Bid. 80 Maiden 1 
. ’ . . 3 . " I ‘et it ad’? t . . of . Ban 
sion’s recent order and that the entire diffi- that shipments could not be ransite a St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill New York, N. Y. 
culty under which the railroads labor rests points beyond its own lines. mn 
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T. C. Clanton 


Lumber Company, Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


PINE MILLS: Yellow Pine and 
Dubach, - - " 
Dunn, - ca) Hardwood Lumber 
eniere, - - La. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 


pap oS) i. 
e a 

Yard Stock and 
Timbers 








end, - * 
South Mansfield, La. 
Cumberland, Miss. 


HARDWOOD Shortleaf Steam 
MILLS: Dried Finish 
Dubach, - ~- La. Oak and Pine 
Dunn, - : La. 


Rig Timbers 





Annual Shipments 120 Million Feet. }: 
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'Co.,Lro: 
HAMMOND,LA. ioRrR 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 























Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








RUSTON, LA, 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mills at 


Office, 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, La. 











Poitevent & Favre ) 
Lumber Go. ~° 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Cable Address Mandeville, 
““ Poitevent’’ Mandeville. La, 














D 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<ries 


of letters 
by. subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Auto Manufacturer Plans Model City 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 29.—In announcing a 
mammoth project calling for the erection of 
30,000 cement and wood houses after a process 
perfected by Thomas A. Edison on 5,000 acres 
of land south of the Dearborn plant of the 
Ford Motor Co., Henry Ford states that floor- 
ing, wainscoting, doors and some other parts 
will consist of the short pieces of fir, hemlock, 
birch and pine which are ordinarily not utilized 
for any purpose but permitted to go to waste 
in the woods and to furnish fuel for forest 
fires. By the Edison plan, the cement is poured 
into a set of forms and these molds are such 
that by rearrangement of the forms twelve dif- 
ferent types of houses can be built with the 
same set. ‘‘ Because of this variety of cement 
construction I don’t believe there will be two 
houses alike within a half mile of each other,’’ 
said Mr. Ford, ‘‘but in spite of this I have 
come to the conclusion that no house is right 
without wood in it.’’ 

In connection with this project Mr. Ford plans 
to establish a large lumber yard where lumber 
will be sold at a price closely approximating 
cost. He also plans to establish forty-five acres 
of virgin timber on his Dearborn estate near the 
River Rouge as a park which will be presented 
to the city of Detroit. 


'"SEEEEEBEEEBaEAAaAAES 


Indians Sue State for Timber Sold 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 29.—Members of the 
La Pointe band of Chippewa Indians, of the 
Bad River Indian reservation in Ashland 
County, thru their attorney, Oliver M. Olson, 
Chicago, filed a suit in Dane County circuit 
court against Wisconsin, the Ashland Boom & 
Canal Co., and the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., 
and against L. K. Baker, Donald J. McMahon 
and EK. J. Lockard, owners of the two com- 
panies, demanding judgment of $1,500,000, 
charging that the State had sold lands belong- 
ing to Indians to individuals who in turn sold 
them to companies who had removed timber 
belonging to the tribe. 

The State sold the land without having the 
right to do so, the complaint says. The Indians 
charge that by removal of the timber was an 
act of trespass. The United States Supreme 
Court has declared the lands belong to the 
Indians, in a decision handed down in Janu- 
ary, 1918. The Ashland company has made 
claim against the State for the price of the 
lands, together with interest since the date 
of purchase, and has received from the State 
a portion of the claim, which, it is maintained, 
constituted an admittance of the justice of 
the Indians’ suit. The State has also ad- 
mitted its liabilities thru an act of the last 
legislature, which allowed the Indians to in- 
clude the State in the suit. 


“Gold Mines’”’ in Old Houses 


It is said to be an ill wind that blows good 
to nobody, and while the enhanced cost of lum- 
ber during the last few years because of de- 
creasing supply, longer freight hauls etc., natur- 
ally has not been viewed with any great pleas- 
ure by the ultimate consumer, the situation has 
proved a veritable boon to many an owner of 
an old house. 

Millions of feet of good usable lumber have 
been reclaimed from houses that have been 
razed, and have found ready market at prices 
that have put unexpected sums into the pockets 
of the owners, especially in cases where the in- 
terior woodwork, floors etc., were of high grade 
material as is very often the case. When new 
lumber was much cheaper than at present, old 
buildings were wrecked with comparatively little 
precaution: as to preservation of the lumber 
therein, except such parts as could be readily 
salvaged in considerable quantities. All this 


is now changed, however, and great care is ex- 
ercised to salvage as much as possible of the 
material uninjured. 

Not long ago an old residence torn down at 
South Bend., Ind., was found to contain yellow 
poplar and oak boards which today would cost 


around $5,000 if bought new. Fully 75 percent 
of this lumber was saved, and found place in 
a new house then being built. The old struc- 
ture contained a number of yellow poplar boards 
16 to 18 feet long and 24 to 32 inches wide, 
sizes which are now practically unobtainable in 
that wood. ; 

In another instance, 5,000 feet of 1-inch ash 
flooring was recovered from an old structure, on 
which salvage material a local dealer placed a 
valuation of $900. 

Even short length boards- and much other 
material that formerly went for fire wood is 
now saved and marketed by the wrecking con- 
tractors for use in other buildings. 


Mississippi Plant Destroyed by Fire 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 1—The Enoch Lum 
ber & Manufacturing Co.’s plant, one of the 
largest in Mississippi, was destroyed by fire of 
an undetermined origin here early today. The 
plant consisted of an immense 2-story frame 





“Courtesy Pays” 


An Indiana lumberman says: “It has 
always been my practice to loan lumber 
to churches, lodges and other local or- 
ganizations to be used for temporary plat- 
forms and seats with the understanding 
that it is not to be nailed. I have al- 
ways tried to do it just as willingly and 
cheerfully as if I had made a sale. 

“A few months ago one of our churches 
was arranging for a centennial celebra- 
tion and we were asked for the use of 
some lumber for a platform and some 
other purposes in connection with the 
event. We gladly let it have what it 
needed, and after the lumber was re- 
turned I received a very nice note of 
thanks from the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

“A short time afterward this same 
society decided to replace an old floor in 
one part of the church and while it was 
being discussed in their meeting one of 
the members suggested that a committee 
go around and find out where it could ob- 
tain the lowest price on the lumber. Im- 
mediately one of the leading members 
objected and said the society would cer- 
tainly be very ungrateful if it even con- 
sidered anyone but our firm, and suggested 
furthermore that the committee confer 
with me as to the kind of flooring that it 
should buy, and place the order. It did so. 

“I did not learn of the circumstances 
until after the sale had been made and 
the floor was laid. This was a direct 
result of the courtesy. I am sure that it 
never fails to pay.” 











building, subsidiary buildings and large yards 
stocked with lumber. The fire also demolished 
an ice plant and a score of small buildings. 
The total estimated loss by fire is $1,000,000. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS of wood conservation 
with fluorides are described by Robert Nowotny 
in a recent issue of ‘‘ Zeitschrift fur Ange- 
wandte Chemie.’’ The Austrian telegraph de- 
partment had tested sodium fluoride on 13,134 
poles, and zine fluoride on 14,500 poles in actual 
service for ten years. From the plotting of 
the loss in poles over this period, the average 
probable life of such poles (the time for which 
at 50 percent of the poles will remain service- 
able) is computed, is twenty-two years for 
sodium fluoride and twenty years for zine fluo- 
ride treated poles. Comparison is made with 
American tests on the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — William Dukes 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Economy Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Hawthorne — Ratliff Lumber 
Co. succeeded by R. M. Gregg Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—H. B. Maris has moved into 
new warehouse and offices at 735 Third Street 
and will carry complete stocks of hardwood, 
Oregon pine and white pine panels, etc. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Roux-Denton Lumber Co. 
changing name to Roux-Askew Lumber Co. 
S. B. Denton sold interests in company. 

GEORGIA. Nashville—Nashville Lumber Co. 
changing name to Montague-Camp Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Pulaski—Pulaski Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by P. S. Bowler & Son. 

Sycamore—Sycamore Farmers Co. sold to 
Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Inman—Harms Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Lake Superior Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—W. T. Kuhns Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Avondale Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—E. G. Pond suc- 
ceeded by E. G. Pond Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Waynesboro—H. P. Muse sold 
interest in Muse Lumber Co. to H. Graves, of 
Waynesboro, and the latter is continuing the 
business under the old name. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Reichert_ Lumber Co. 
changing name to Reichert-Bright Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Hebron—Hays Lumber Co. has 
sold local yard to Henry Korff, of Lanham, Neb. 
Mr. Korff owned yards at Lanham and Water- 
ville, but has recently sold the latter. 

Nacora—Edwards & Bradford lumber yard 
and general store changed owners Oct. 1 and will 
hereafter be known as the Hutchinson Lumber 





Co. 

North Platte—Field-Birge Co. sold west yard 
to Irl W. Hickman, of Norfolk. 

NEW JERSEY. Ridgefield—Ridgefield Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Ridgefield Building Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Alexander & Ellis 
sold to D. G. Pitcher. 

OHIO. Mount Vernon—J. M. Walker succeed- 
ed by J. M. Walker & Son. ; 

OREGON. Elgin—Elgin Box Factory’s plant 
sold to L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 

Eugene—E. J. Perry reported to have sold 
sawmill plant to W. H. Daugnerty. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg—Hollinger 
Planing Mill Co. sold to Pennsylvania Flooring 
& Manufacturing Co. and entire capacity will be 
devoted to manufacture of hardwood flooring. 

Glenside—Harry A. Prock Lumber Co. moving 
to Bethayres. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Blunt, Harrold, Highmore 
and Holabird—F. R. Brumwell succeeded by 
Brumwell Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Kendall—R. W. Greene sold 
sawmill to G. Roberts and Glen Bush. 

Morton—Chesser Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Lytle-Inch Logging Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—J. F. Evans 
Co. succeeded by Stonewall Lumber Co. 

Spring Creek—Spring Creek Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Bartlett Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Wilbur Lumber Co. 
moving headquarters to 7021 National Avenue, 
West Allis. 

Neillsville—A. F. Radke Lumber Co. succeed- 
ed by J. G. Zimmerman & Sons Co. 

Superior—Campbell Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Campbell Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Love-Treadwell, in- 
corporated; capital, $36,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—California-Mex- 
na Se & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

Los ‘Angeles—T. B. Hatton Co., incorporated. 

San Diego—Schiefer Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Wausau—Shaver Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Ocmulgee Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Y Grange—Parker Furniture Co., incorporat- 
ed. 

ILLINOIS. Sherrard—Sherrard Lumber & 
Grain Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

INDIANA. Fishers—Hamilton County Lumber 
0., incorporated; capital, $12,000. To deal in 
lumber and building materials. 

KENTUCKY... Whitesburg—Wright Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $240,000 . 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; 
wholesale and export. 

MAINE, Augusta—Kennebec Land Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000; to engage in lumber- 
ing, logging, manufacturing and mercantile busi- 


ness. Blaine S. Viles, former forest commis- 
sioner of Maine, is treasurer, 

MINNESOTA. Hutchinson—Crow Wing Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Gulfport—Gulfport Woodenware 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Kansas City—Kansas City Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Louis—Kirby Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

St. Louis—Lackland Planing Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—S. M. Stiles, incor- 
porated; capital, $500,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Bell Furni- 
ture Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manu- 
facture furniture. 

Maysville—Veneer Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Hilltop Block Lumber & 
Construction Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; 
to deal in lumber and building materials. 

St. Bernard—Cherry Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $140,000; to deal in all kinds of ium- 
ber. 

OREGON. Swan—Swan Lake Moulding Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Verona—Allegheny Valley 
Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Allendale—Palmetto Ve- 
neer Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Charleston—Riggs-Kollock Timber Co., incor- 
porated. 

TEXAS. Abilene—Musser Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $325,000. 

Dallas—Marsalis Saw Mill Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. 

San Antonio—Home Builders’ Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Forbes Logging 
Co., increasing capital to $125,000. 

Spokane—Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $750,000. 

WISCONSIN.: Superior—Campbell Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Southern Cabinet 
Co., of which John B. Noble is president and 
O. B. Mitchell secretary-treasurer, has a new 
building in which machinery will be installed for 
manufacture of kitchen cabinets. 

Fitzpatrick—Herndon Barnett is reconstruct- 
ing saw mill here recently destroyed by fire; 
new dry kiln installed. 

ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Kelly Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Springdale, will put in a lumber plant 
here as soon as site is secured; negotiations are 
under way for the site formerly occupied by the 
Hill City Lumber Co. which is moving to a new 
plant recently completed. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Thompson-Sim- 
— Lumber Co. building lumber shed and ware- 
ouse. 


Los Angeles—Pacific Door & Sash Co. building. 


$5,000 addition to kilns. 

Vernon—Deats Sash & Door Co. erecting a new 
100x100-ft. factory building. 

Wilmington—Karl L. Moller will erect office 
building adjoining sash and door plant. 

GEORGIA. Grangeville — H. F. Baxter will 
manufacture shingles here. 

Marietta—James N. Clark will put in a small 
sawmill. 

Oconee—C. M. Hodges & Sons will put in a 
small sawmill. 

Quitman—Reinschmidt Stave Co. has installed 
considerable new machinery in the barrel head- 
ing plant here increasing production. 

Raymond—Davis H. Kirkland and associates 
plan establishment of plant for manufacture of 
handles and picker sticks. Building secured and 
remodeling will begin at once. Two-story ware- 
house to be installed. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Canfield Lumber Co. will 
erect 2-story addition, 1,000 square feet. 

Burlington—Ellis Lumber Co. has acquired a 
frontage of 270 feet on Fifth Street and 117 
feet along Market Street, and will erect lumber 
sheds. 

KENTUCKY. Smalley—Wright Lumber Co., 
recently organized with capital of $24,000, has ac- 
quired timber tracts on Beaver Creek and will 
install mills. 

MISSOURI. Maplewood—M. L. Hardy will in- 
stall ten portable mills and four bolter miils on 
a tract of 8,000 acres recently purchased; will 


make handle blanks, small cuttings for machin-‘ 


ery and furniture stock etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Ellis Wardler 
Henderson will establish a plant to manufacture 
a new kind of clothes pin. 

High Point—Ideal Table Co. will rebuild plant 
recently burned. 

High Point—High Point Folding Chair Co. 


(Concluded on page 122) 











ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. dessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & EROWN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S. C. 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











CYPRESS a" 
SHINGLES {2 


Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Co., Inc. 


RHEMS, S.C. 























Gummer Cypress Co. 





LUMBER 
Cypr ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City } 


| Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 














¥%” and %” CEILING. 
%” and *” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA, 


teat PINE 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Mixed cars if desired. 


Lathrop Lumber Co. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 
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= Mi, hit , 
Brings Buyers 
Back Again 


The builder who uses ‘‘Near- 
white’’ comes back for more 
when he has another building 
job. Thus, scores of retail lum- 
bermen wouldn't sell anything else 


but 


Je i Le #9 
SHORTLEAF PINE 


It’s famed for its fine quality. 
soft texture, and accurate milling. 





All band sawn. Try it in Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Lath, Boards. 


Nothing over 16 feet. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
E. E. Hall, Sales Manager 











Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 











COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI a 
















4x4 to 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 
3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 
Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 

















The Test 


Against the yellowing maple trees 
The pine looks greener than it did 
When green the garb of all of these; 
A sea of leaves its verdure hid 
In summertime when all was fair 
And all the gossamer might wear; 
But now the autumn strikes the scene, 
And now we know the evergreen. 


I find some pleasure in the grief 
That comes to me, some good in ill; 
For, as the autumn turns the leaf, 
I find a few good fellows still 
Who are as faithful as the pine; 
I find a few good friends of mine 
Who do not change with every storm, 
Whose hearts in wintertime are warm. 


If you should lose whatever gold 
You chance to have, should ever fail 
Because of folly, or grow old, 
Know all the storms that life assail, 
’T will serve some purpose, after all: 
Some leaves will stay and some will fall, 
And you will learn when summer ends 
Which friends of yours are really friends. 





Between Trains 


PETOSKEY, MicH.—You folks who have to 
come down from the U. P. to the L. P., which 
is certainly what the lower peninsula ought to 
be called if the upper is the U. P., may find 
a good idea to get into St. Ignace in the evening 
and sleep at the very good Northern Hotel 
there, and then cross the Straits and proceed 
southward in the morning if western Michigan 
bound. Of course, if going down to Detroit or 
‘*that-a-way,’’ as they say in the South, you’ll 
take the M. C. sleeper from the Soo. 

The people in Petoskey are mad right now, 
and so are the people in Cadillac, Grand Rapids 
and other points between. The Pennsylvania 
has taken off the night train out of here, the 
last train leaving for the south at 2:50 in the 
afternoon. After that, the Pennsylvania ex- 
pects the people of Petoskey to go to bed, which 
they refuse to do. They do not love the Penn- 
sylvania in Petoskey just at present. 

The Elks packed their temple until it bulged 
tonight and swamped officers. They drove in 
from Charlevoix, Boyne City, Pellston and other 
points that the lumber industry and the tourist 
industry have made famous. 





MARQUETTE, Micu.—The Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, or the U. P., as it is affectionately 
called by those who dwell therein, stretches 
from the western end of Lake Superior east- 
ward to Sault Ste. Marie, where the United 
States shakes hands with Canada across St. 
Mary’s River. In that territory there are about 
sixty retail lumber yards, and a few years ago 
they banded themselves together as the Clover- 
land Retail Lumbermen’s Club. Today they 
held their fall meeting at the Marquette Club 
and got a whole lot of good out of it before 
they were thru. 

President R. P. Bronson, of Ishpeming, who 
was president then, altho A. W. Quandt, of Han- 
cock, is president now, presided. Mr. Bronson 
was born almost on the spot where the Mar- 
quette Club now stands, but not lately. In 
fact it was some time ago. At one time or 
another he cruised this whole country, and, 
whenever anybody chops down a tree anywhere 
between Elm River and Neebish, Bronson re- 
members the tree. 

Two papers were presented, one on the ad- 
vantages of keeping down retail lumber deal- 
ers’ stocks, by H. Paulson, of Crystal Falls, 
and one regarding the best way to attain 100 
percent distribution of materials, by J. E. 
Willmes, of Calumet. If a retailer could master 
those two problems he would just about have 
the retail lumber business solved from Alpha to 


Omega, or from Elm River to Neebish, as afore- 
said. Of course one of the simplest and best 
methods to keep down stocks is to keep up 
sales, so fast that the mills can’t keep up with 
shipments. 

The election of officers resulted in the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Quandt, as stated, and the vice- 


presidency was thrust upon R. B. Waddell, 
of Manistique, who accepted with some reluc- 
tance, seeing what happened to Coolidge. A. E, 
Axelson, of Crystal Falls, was elected secretary 
and treasurer, and it was decided to hold the 
next meeting in his town about June 7. 

We have left mention of W. M. Argall, of 
Ishpeming, to the last, because he is the fellow 
we shall remember last and longest when ex- 
treme old age begins to make us forgetful (some 
of our creditors begin to notice it already). 
A sore throat had made us a delicate creature 
for a day or two, and Argall handled us like a 
bunch of orchids—and the U. P. is no place for 
a bunch of orchids otherwise. 





WINpDsor, ONT.—Got in so late and left so 
early that we missed Jim Scofield, which is about 
like going to the Grand Canyon and not seeing 
the canyon. Not that Jim resembles a canyon, 
or anything like that. We did run into James 
D. Branch, formerly of Jim’s and now of Walk- 
erville, on whom the title of manager has been 
conferred by Walker Sons (Ltd.). 
whole works, you understand; but the lumber 
yard, planing mill and box factory. Isn’t that 
enough for any one man? 


We See B’ the Papers 


Germany wants America to intervene. What, 
again? 

She might sink another ship, and then maybe 
we will. 

And Papyrus probably wonders what the bally 
race was all about. 

All New Jersey has been praying for rain. 
At last New Jersey is praying for something 
wet that it may get. 

A Kansas City woman was robbed of $12,000 
worth of jewelry; but then anybody who spends 
that much for jewelry is. 

As for this department, we are for My Own, 
Mr. Coolidge, the Tigers, Northwestern, Mr. 
Volstead, and Tommy Gibbons. 

Forest fires burned up a lot of moonshine 
stills in Ontonagon County, Michigan. Maybe 
some of the licker started them. 


Anyway, we have been given to understand 
by people in a position to know that a lot of it 
tastes like a forest fire doing down. 

The village of Wengern in Germany is going 
to erect a monument to a woman cook. Of 
course, a lot of men already have theirs. 

Speaking of reparations, we owe the grocer a 
little money, and there seems to be only one 
solution of the problem, and that is to pay 
him. 

We can’t see what those Rhinelanders (Ger- 
many, not Wisconsin) want to set up a republic 
for, after taking a look at the United States 
Senate. 

Come to think of it, it must have been the 
German boy in our neighborhood who believed, 
when you broke a window, that you shouldn’t 
be made to pay for it. 

A washing machine has been invented that 
will wash 350 shirts at once but, after looking 
at sonny’s wrists, we have decided it will have 
to do better than that. 


Harry Daugherty said once that a President 
is named at 2 a. m. by a lot of tired men in a 
little room up in a hotel; and we suspect that 
race-horses must be named the same way. 


For example, what is a Zev? or where is it? 
or who was he? or whom? There is probably 
one fellow who couldn’t tell you, and that is the 
well known American intellectual Mr. Sinclair. 
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Now Located in New General Offices 


ROCKFORD, IuLL., Oct. 30.—Officials of the 
J. H. Patterson Co., are now located in the 
new general offices at North Main and Mul- 
berry streets, having transferred from Marengo 
this week, bringing the headquarters nearer the 
geographical center of the nine communities in 
which the concern operates. The company was 
organized in 1886 and now has yards at Ma- 
rengo, Union, Huntley, Roscoe, Wauconda, 
Rochelle, Freeport, Harlem and _ Rockford. 
J. H. Patterson, its founder, still remains as 
president; R. H. Perkins, vice president, and 
Glenn G. Patterson, secretary-treasurer. Henry 
Hensing, company accountant six years, be- 
comes head bookkeeper, and Joseph Patterson 
joins the office force under the new arrange- 
ment. 


Barge Line St. Paul to New Orleans 


McGregor, Iowa, Oct. 29.—Barge service on 
the upper Mississippi has at last come to stay, 
is the jubilant comment of rivermen anent the 
news that the new self-propelled 100-ton capac- 
ity steel barge ‘‘La Crosse’’ has successfully 
completed the round trip from St. Louis to St. 
Paul, carrying a paying cargo hoth ways. Its 
downriver load consisted of a carload of pulleys 
consigned from Muscatine, Iowa, to San Fran- 
ciso; furniture from the Twin Cities to Mem- 
phis; 800 sacks of linseed meal from St. Paul 
to St. Louis; a earload of medicine from St. 
Paul to Memphis; and 273 cases of cereal from 
Minneapolis to St. Louis. 

It is the first barge movement of merchandise 
from the head of navigation in the history of 
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Barge ‘‘La Crosse’’ on maiden voyage down 
Mississippi River 


the Mississippi River. On docking at St. Louis 
a part of the cargo was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Barge line upon the lower Mississippi, thus 
inaugurating an all-water line from St. Paul 
to New Orleans. 


Studies Mine Timber Problems 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—A study of the 
timbering of metal mines has just been com- 
pleted by the bureau of mines. Long-grained 
timbers such as pine, fir, spruce, oak and chest- 
nut are preferred because they will crack and 
split when pressure comes on them, and thus 
give warning long before the break. Timbers 
should not be too heavy; many hardwoods are 
heavy to handle. Short-grained woods may 
break without warning. 

The use of such flexible woods as hickory, 
eucalyptus, and willow should be avoided, as 
they bend easily and do not offer, in propor- 
tion to their size, much resistance to the move- 
ment of the rock. Pacific coast timbers best 
adapted to mining use are Douglas fir, Califor- 
nia fir (white fir), Sitka and white spruce, and 
yellow pine (bull pine), but western hemlock, 
cedar, and redwood, also oak, maple, chestnut, 
and other hardwoods are used where most easily 
available. Sometimes the scorched timbers of 
burned-over districts are used. When the heart of 
the timber is sound these have proved acceptable. 
In Alaska there have been many objections given 
to the use of native spruce and native hemlock 
for mine timber, but experiments on Sitka spruce 
and Alaska hemlock indicate that the better 
grades of these woods compare favorably with 
lodgepole pine and Douglas fir. 

A fundamental principle to be kept in mind is 
that mine timbering should afford adequate sup- 


port at least expense. When workings are 
abandoned, the timber therein has fulfilled its 
purpose and is so much waste material, altho 
some of it may perhaps be recovered. The most 
important principle of mine timbering is to 
timber in time, that is, immediately after exca- 
vation and before the rock inside the natural 
rock arch becomes broken and begins to settle. 
The ventilation of a mine has considerable effect 
on the life of the timber. Damp, stagnant air 
will cause mold and fungus growth which will 
be followed by decay or rot. All timbered 
active places in mines should be well ventilated. 
Decay and its accompanying evil, boring by in- 
sects, the most destructive agencies acting on 
underground timber, can be retarded by peeling 
and seasoning the timbers before use, and by 
treatment with a suitable preservative. Bark, 
when left on the timber retards the evapora- 
tion of moisiure, leaving the timber more easily 
attacked by fungus growth, and various wood- 
boring insects. 

The results of the bureau’s investigation are 
contained in Bulletin 215, ‘‘ Timbering of Metal 
Mines,’’ which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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Celebrates Thirty-Third Anniversary 


KENDALLVILLE, IND., Oct. 29.—The McCray 
Refrigerator Co., of this city, celebrated its 
thirty-third anniversary on Friday, Oct. 19, 
and dedicated several new additions to its fac- 
tory. To mark the passing of a third of a 
century in the history of the institution and 
to acquaint the community and the public gen- 
erally with the progress made during the last 
thirty-three years, and to pay fitting tribute 
to those who have given their best efforts to the 
upbuilding of a business which now stands in 
the forefront of the industry, the McCray Re- 
frigerator Co. has issued a 24-page booklet 
entitled ‘‘Thirty-three Years of Progress.’’ 
This booklet contains views of the executive 
and general offices of the company and the vari- 
ous manufacturing departments, also a list of 
employees who have been in the firm’s serv- 
ice from six years all the way up to thirty- 
three years, two men having the distinction of 
having been connected with the company for a 
third of a century. Approximately one-third 
of the total force of over 450 people has been 
in the service five years or more. 

The present factory of the McCray Refrig- 
erator Co. covers seven acres of ground and 
has 310,000 square feet of floor space. The 
factory is modern in every detail, equipped with 
uptodate machinery and provided with every 
safety device for the protection of the workmen. 
Additions to the plant which are being com- 
pleted this year will increase the productive 
capacity nearly one-third. In regard to the 
growth of the business it may be stated that 
in 1890 the gross volume totaled $35,000, while 
for the fiscal year of 1923 which closed on Oct. 
1, the volume of business had grown to $3,500,- 
000. Much of the success of this company may 
be credited to its president and founder, E. E. 
McCray, who has devoted over thirty years of 
his life in hard, conscientious work for the 
development of the business. 


Old Stage Coach Road 


The series of architectural monographs pub- 
lished by the White Pine Bureau, of St. Paul, 
Minn., has now reached Vol. IX, No. 5, which 
is entitled ‘‘Stage Coach Road from Hartford 
to Litehfield.’’ All of these monographs have 
been beautiful in conception and execution, but 
Vol. IX, No. 5, possesses a special attractive- 
ness because of the way in which the colonial 
structures have been linked with a history of 
transportation in colonial times and later. The 
illustrations in this monograph show exterior 
and interior views, entrance and ornamental 
details, as well as the landscape setting. One 
church, the Congregational at Farmington, 
Conn., also is shown. The text of this mono- 
graph was written by Peter Augustus Pindar 
and it was prepared for publication by Rus- 
sell F. Whitehead. 








H. H. Bates, Manager. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 


Basswood,Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg,, 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Forestry Making Progress in All Sections 


Forestry and Fire Protection Plans 

BEND, OrE., Oct. 27.—This year, for the first 
time, the Shevlin-Hixon Co. abandoned the com- 
plete burning of its cutover areas, and to pro- 
tect camps, roadsides and other points of espe- 
cial hazard limited its burning to strips. In 
all, not over four hundred acres were burned 
over under such control plans. <A close study 
of the burned areas in comparison with all those 
which have been left unburned during the last 
few years brings out results that are very strik- 
ing, as on all unburned areas, no matter how 
small, there is a good sized stand of young trees 
varying from small seedlings to good sized 
saplings, and this reproduction is vigorous and 
growing in an entirely normal way. 

On the burned areas, on the contrary, there 
is an absolute absence of seedlings and only 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
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Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - + ~=- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - =-  Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 
Foreman - Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 








QUICK SELLERS—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 
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It is band sawed and carefully kiln, dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,%>fe: 


Virginia. 








Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 
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Car and Cargo Shipments, 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuiie Richmond, Va. | 








such saplings and poles as here and there es- 
caped fire. The locality now being logged shows 
especially a fine condition as to young growth. 
There is an immense amount of it of all sizes, 
which if given a chance after logging, will 
immediately spring up into rapid growth and 
form a new stand of timber; so the effects of 
burning or not burning are very marked. 

Strip burning has the advantage that it can 
be so placed as to serve to good purpose both 
in preventing fires from starting and in the 
control of fires, should any occur. But on the 
whole, the results of strip burning are not satis- 
factory, because fires tend to run too far and 
are difficult and costly to stop. They have to 
be closely watched; a sudden shift of the wind 
may make them unmanageable or their control 
costly. There is the same damage to seedlings 
and young trees in strip burnings as from un- 
controlled fires. The litter on the ground is 
an important factor in the germination of tree 
seeds, and the litter is destroyed by strip burn- 
ing, so this is a dangerous and costly method 
which it is believed can be replaced by better 
methods. However, until the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
becomes satisfied that fires can be controlled, it 
will continue to make some use of strip burning 
instead of broadcast burning. This is done to 
protect camps and divide fields of slashings 
which can be usually accomplished by making 
use of abandoned railway lines. 

The most dangerous point is along roadsides, 
and to eliminate this hazard as much as pos- 
sible, all debris, brush, rotten wood and litter 
is to be removed to a distance of eight feet 
from the wheel tracks, leaving bare ground 
which will cause lighted matches, cigarettes and 
cigars to go out instead of causing a forest 
fire. 

In slashings the greatest danger is the first 
season as the the pine needles and branches are 
then full of inflammable oils. By the end of 
the second season the needles are falling and 
thereafter the fire danger rapidly decreases 
until at about five years the slashings cease to 
be of special hazard as to fires. 

The inspection of results of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co.’s fire protection and forestry plans 
was made by William L. Hall and Norman G. 
Jacobson, of Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Texans Urge Reforestation 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.—The necessity for 
reforestation of cut-over pine lands as a duty 
the present generation owes to posterity, was 
stressed at the current weekly luncheon of the 
Houston Kiwanis Club by R. W. Wier, presi- 
dent of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., and John 
H. Kirby, president and founder of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. The day was set aside as ‘‘Lum- 
bermen’s Day.’’ 

Seated on the rostrum were John H. Kirby 
and B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby Lumber Co.; 
J. W. Rockwell, of Rockwell Bros. & Co.; Jack 
Dionne, of Houston; R. W. Wier; F. 8. Ca- 
ter, of the Cater Lumber & Building Co.; T. 
C. Spencer, of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., 
and Roy G. Watson, publisher of the Houston 
Post. 

Souvenir paperweights bearing the Kiwanis 
emblem were presented to each guest by Henry 
A. Sauer, lumberman. 

While lumbermen have been criticized for 
not making provision for the future as they 
should, Mr. Wier said, the proponents of re- 
forestation, who represent the forward think- 
ing public, realize that the lumbermen are 
working ‘‘hand in glove’’ with them. He de- 
clared: 

The last legislature made provision for a non- 
salaried committee to investigate the status of our 
timber supply and suggest means of providing for 
the future. This committee is composed of two 
representatives each from the senate and house 
and seven representatives from the State at large, 
appointed by Gov. Neff. 

Mr. Wier, who is a member of the committee 
named by the governor, explained that the tax 
assessments on the cut-over lands in eastern 
Texas made it impossible for reforestation to 


be done by private interests, and stressed the 
fact that either the taxation must be reduced 
or suitable legislative provisions made for set- 
ting aside forest lands by the State. He con- 
tinued: 

Roughly, the requirements for reforestation are; 
Adequate fire prevention, low tax assessments, 
and time. Fire can be prevented by educating the 
public. By constitutional amendment, provision 
could be made to enable the State to purchase sey- 
eral hundred thousand acres of cut-over lands at 
a low price for growing forests, and the constitu- 
tion could be changed so as to limit the valuation 
of land set aside for the purpose to $3 an acre. 
Thus with low taxes and fire prevention you can 
have at the end of fifty years some 6,000,000 or 
8,000,000 acres in Texas of splendid saw logs. 
Fifty years is a long time in which to begin to 
harvest a crop, but to meet that situation I would 
say that in twelve to fifteen years the young trees 
will have reached such a size that they will be 
suitable for pulpwood. It is my belief that in 
ten years paper mills will be located in different 
parts of the South, and the pine cordwood to be 
thus used will be worth $5 a cord wtihin the 
period of twelve years. 

Mr. Kirby likewise stressed the need of re- 
forestation as a duty to posterity, saying that 
every public spirited citizen should be inter- 
ested in the problem. Said he: 

When I came to Houston some thirty years ago, 
there existed a vast area of forests from Maine to 
St. Louis and thruout the South, which it was 
thought was practically inexhaustible. But now 
we are faced with the grave problem of supplying 
comfort to generations to come. 

Digressing from the subject of reforestation, 
Mr. Kirby said his travels over the eountry 
had shown him that this country is in a condi- 
tion of prosperity never before known. Re- 
viewing briefly the history of America, he de- 
clared it has been relatively a short time since 
this country was in the same condition as Ger- 
many and Russia are today. ‘‘The great God 
who led us,’’ he added, ‘‘will lead those in 
Europe. Thru our forefathers He showed us 
the way. Let us not be without hope. We’ve 
got a big part to play, and let us each day and 
each hour adhere to the standard set by our 
forefathers. ’’ 


@aaaaaaaanaas 


State Provides Lectures on Forestry 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 29.—The Maryland 
board of forestry is preparing to make up its 
regular winter lecture program. Schedules of 
subjects on which lectures may be delivered 
by forestry experts are being sent upon re- 
quest to schools and organizations all over the 
State. Those who will conduct the lectures are 
State Forester F. W. Besley and his three depu- 
ties, K. E. Pfeiffer, J. A. Cope and Samuel 
Corbin. The subjects will be ‘‘The Forests 
of Maryland,’’ ‘‘Forest Protection,’’ ‘‘The 
Use of Forests,’’ ‘‘ Forest Management,’’ ‘‘Re- 
forestation,’’ ‘‘Forest Recreation,’’ and 
‘*Shade Trees.’’ 


Pulp Makers Plan Forest Protection 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 30.—Paper and pulp 
manufacturers to the number of twenty-five met 
here last week and organized the Wisconsin 
Forest Protection Association, electing as 
officers: 

President—D. C. Everest, general 
Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis. 

Vice president—J. H. Delbridge, Marinette, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. E. McBain, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. 

Directors—F.. EK. Sensenbrenner, Neenah, Wis.; 
C. G. Cecil, Cornell,. Wis.; Olai Bache-wiig, Mosi- 
nee, Wis.; Guy Waido, Park Falls, Wis. 

The meeting was addressed by Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, secretary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, who was formerly dean of forestry 
at Syracuse University. The State of Wis- 
consin was represented by Elmer S. Hall and 
C. L. Harrington, of the conservation commis- 
sion, and W. A. Titus, of the tax commission. 

Mr. Harrington said that it is highly im- 
perative that something should be done now 
in the line of forest conservation and that it 
is to be hope that the next session of the State 
legislature will formulate a program seeking the 
solution of this problem but experience shows 
that this will be most efficiently done by en- 
couraging individuals, rather than by the State 
attempting to do the work. 
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A Pioneer Sawmill Machinery Firm 





LUFKIN, TEx., Oct. 29.—This city is known thru- 
out the Southwest as the headquarters and home 
of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., prominent 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery for nearly a 
quarter of a century. In addition to sawmill 


machinery, the company manufactures oil field. 


engines and equipment, together with a line of 
fittings for pipe lines and refineries. The plant 
employs approximately two hundred men, and has 
an annual payroll of $350,000, making it one of 
Lufkin’s chief industries. Its sawmill line in- 
cludes everything necessary for the modern saw- 
mill. 

The company has completely equipped large 
numbers of mills in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
some of the more recent of the larger installations 
being the new mill of the Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
at Trinity, Tex., consisting of two bands and a 
gang, daily capacity 150,000 feet; the Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co.’s mill at Wiergate, Tex., and the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.’s mill at Peason, La., 
which are duplicates and cut 200,000 feet and 
upward daily. Also the Vernon Parish Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Kurthwood, La., with a capacity 
of 125,000 feet; the Peavy-Moore plant at Dewey- 
ville, ‘Tex.—both hardwood and pine mills, and 
the Adams-Banks Lumber Co.’s plant at Morton, 
Miss. All these are modern mills designed by 
Lufkin engineers and equipped from this point. 


The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. has a reputa- 
tion for designing and building simple, substantial 
mills that are giving the most economical results 
in the manufacture of southern pine. One of the 
company’s big specialties is the Harvey hog that 


castings; a large forge shop where shafts up to 
12 inches may be had. A well appointed pattern 
shop completes the producing plant proper. 

The company takes justifiable pride in its up-to- 
date plant, which usually has sufficient work to 
keep operating steadily the year ’round. Another 
fact to be proud of is that there has been no labor 
trouble for fourteen years. The company issues 
a unique house organ called the ‘‘Lufkin Line,”’ 
exploiting its sawmill machinery and oil field 
equipment, showing new installations and contain- 
ing items of interest to practical men in their re- 
spective lines. 


Completes Addition to Plant 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., 608 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturer of locomotive 
eranes, buckets and coal crushers, has just com- 
pleted a large addition to its works at Huntington, 
Ind. This new addition will approximately double 
the output of the company. Altho it has been only 
a few years since the original plant was doubled, 
sales had grown to such an extent that the in- 
creased capacity became imperative. All equip- 
ment, including a large number of the most modern 
machine tools, has been purchased and most of it 
is already in use. 


Improved Universal Woodworker 


The new model Crescent Universal Woodworker 
No. 101 to 112, manufactured by the Crescent 
Machine Co., of Leetonia, Ohio, is illustrated and 
described in a special 24-page catalog, copy of 





Comprehensive view of the plant of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Oo., Lufkin, Tea. 


takes all the slabs, edgings and trimmings from the 
largest of the mills and converts such material into 
fuel. Other’ notable specialties are steam appli- 
ances, Trout’s shot gun feeds and valves etc., for 
which the Lufkin concern has a steady demand. 

Realizing that the timber resources of the South- 
west are diminishing and that fewer mills are be- 
ing built every year, the Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. began looking about for other lines of 
endeavor and developed a line of oil field equip- 
ment. While the firm builds standard equipment 
for the oil fields, its principal specialty in this 
line is the Lufkin-Taylor rotary, which is of the 
make-and-break type, doing away with a great 
deal of hard work on the derrick floor. The com- 
pany also builds an advanced type of traveling 
block, crown block and the Lufkin-Trout draw 
works, which the firm states is considered by prac- 
tical oil men as being greatly in advance of equip- 
ment of this kind in general use. Other Lufkin 
specialties include heavy pipeline fittings for 500 
and 800-pound working pressure, tested to 1,500 
and 2,500 pounds, respectively; flanged fittings 
for 125 and 250-pound pressure, and special cast- 
ings for acid tanks used by refineries in the refin- 
ing of oils. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. has a com- 
plete plant, with foundry 62x300 feet, having a 
capacity of 20 tons daily ; a well equipped machine 
shop, 70x265 feet, capable of handling flywheels 
up to 12 feet in diameter and down to the smallest 


which the company will be pleased to send to 
anyone interested in this class of equipment. The 
Crescent Machine Co. states that this machine has 
proved exceptionally efficient wherever used. The 
following description of the new features incor- 
porated in this improved machine is contained in 
the catalog: 


“The saw table is now entirely separate from 
the shaper, and the borer is placed independently 
from the saw table. The top of the saw table 
raises and lowers to allow for cutting thru various 
thicknesses of material, and may be tilted to an 
angle of 45 degrees by means of hand wheel and 
worm gear tilting device. A seale and pointer 
indicate the degree of angle. These features make 
the new model Crescent Universal woodworker 
just as convenient for all practical purposes as 
independent machines, because it is now possible 
to do five different kinds of work on the machine 
at one time. 

‘“The machine consists of five separate units, a 
band saw, a jointer, a saw table with tilting top, 
a shaper and a borer. Each machine is provided 
with an individual means for starting and stopping 
entirely independent of any other unit. All five 
machines may be in use at one time, and each 
of the five operators has complete control of his 
machine and is free from any interference by any 
other operator.” 


Economy, acquired in youth and nurtured thru 
middle age, rarely fails to make old age hon- 
orable and secure.—ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 
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YouWant 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


109) You'll find our prices 
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Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
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900% 
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rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 











Order From 
NORFOLK 














You are sure of obtaining what you re- 
quire. We are exclusive sales agents 
for the Schlichter Lumber Company, 
Littleton, N. C., manufacturers of air 
dried and kiln dried N. C. Pine—rough 


and dressed |umber. 


Get in touch with us now. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


N.C. Pine 


Southern Pine 

















Principles of 


Handling Woodlands 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


4 
| 
Tells how to manage timber properties along the 
most profitable lines. Valuable to timber owners ! 

or managers. A very practical book, worth many 
times its cost to the man who wants a guids to / 
reaping highest profits in timber management. ) 
4 


Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i PITTSBURGH 




















West Penn Lumber Co. 





Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


| White Pine 


1 LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B.W.Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, - « Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 




















| MICHIGAN  } 
Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho .- 














17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 


17 17 


uanpwoon Gvevlaslitig FLOORING. 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in h 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. | 
| 











NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WILLIAM BUCHANAN, noted southern pine 
lumber manufacturer, railroad president, phil- 
anthropist, and one of the pioneers in the devel- 
opment of the timber lands of the South, died 
at his home in Texarkana, Ark., on Oct. 25, 


at the age of 74. The cause of his death was 
cancer of the stomach from which he had suf- 
fered for several months. An operation had 
been performed at a noted sanitarium in Min- 
nesota, but his case was regarded as hopeless 
and he was so informed. He had returned to 
his home shortly before his death. Mr. Buchanan 
had been engaged in the sawmilling industry 
for more than half a century, building his busi- 
ness up to the point where he was one of the 
largest southern pine operators. There are 
now seven Buchanan mills with a combined ca- 
pacity of 1,500.000 feet a day. Mr. Buchanan 
also had thousands of acres of timber holdings 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Alabama, His es- 
pecial pride was the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway, of which he was president and prin- 
cipal stockholder. This was organized by him 
about 25 years ago and now has a mileage of 
about 250 miles, running from Hope, Ark., to 
Alexandria, La., with several branch lines. This 
road has been a factor in building up the 
section thru which it operates. 

Mr. Buchanan announced on Oct. 9 that he 
had founded the William Buchanan Foundation 
which had an endowment of $1,000,000, to be 
used for charitable and benevolent purposes. 
Fourteen trustees were named to administer 
this trust. One of the suggestions made by Mr. 
Buchanan was the establishment of a children’s 
hospital at Texarkana. 

William Buchanan was born in Franklin 
County, Tenn., near Winchester, Sept. 14, 1849, 
and moved to Texarkana in 1873, to engage in 
sawmilling. He began with a few thousand 
dollars and the value of his estate today is 
variously estimated at $20.000,000 to $30,000.000. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Hannah C. 
Buchanan; a daughter, Mrs. Helen Buchanan 
Seger, and a son William J. Buchanan, two 
granddaughters, and a brother, James A. Buch- 
anan. The son and brother are interested in 
the Buchanan lumbering enterprises, as is also 
Mr. Buchanan's brother-in-law, J. G. Ferguson, 
of Minden, La. 

The funeral took place in Texarkana on Oct. 
27. The services were held at the residence 
on Texas Avenue with Rev. George W. Fender, 
pastor of the Pine Street Presbyterian Church, 
of which Mr. Buchanan was a charter member, 
officiating. Interment was in Rose Hill Cem- 
etery. 

The active pall bearers were. C. G. Lundy, 
J. E. Tierney, E. F. Salisbury, N Jchnson, F. S. 
Carroll, B. S. Atkinson, John Stanfield and W. 
F. Wright. The honorary pall bearers were: 
W. R. Grim, Ben Collins, Henry Moore, J. K. 
Wadley, A. J. Kiser, E. A. Frost, George W. 
Bottoms, W. lL. Estes, Louis Heilbron, Sam 
Hardin, J. G. Bovce, A. H. Whitmarsh, H. . 
Brown, John J. King, J. G. Giles, Allan Brown, 
V. M. Mason, S. B. Hicks and T. C. Whitmarsh. 
All business activities in the city ceased during 
the funeral and business in Minden, La., where 
Mr. Buchanan had large interests, and on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, also suspended 
for that period. 





JAMES LAKE, who had been engaged in the 
lumber and coal business at Harvard, IIll., for 
46 years, died at the Cottage Hospital in that 
place on Oct. 16 at the age of 73. Mr. Lake 
had undergone two serious operations within 
the two weeks preceding his death and the 
ordeal proved too much for his weakened con- 
dition. Mr. Lake was born in Tllinois on a 
farm on what was known as Big Foot Prairie, 
but the family moved to Harvard when he was 
17. Fora few years he and his brother operated 
the home farm, but he again moved to Harvard 
in 1876, entering the livery bus'ness. A year 
later he became a partner in the lumber and 
coal business with Cyrus Clark, and _ shortly 
afterward Mr. Lake’s father, Beardsley Lake, 
purchased the interest of Mr. Clark and the 
firm became known as Lake & Lake. A. 
Crumb bought out the holdings of the senior 
Lake several years later and the firm was known 
as Lake & Crumb. In 1900 Mr. QWake’s son-in- 
law, J. M. Harris, bought out the Crumb interest 
and the firm became Lake & Harris, under 
which name it is conducted today. George B. 
Lake, Mr. Lake’s son, became interested several 
years ago. Mr. Lake was always active in 
public affairs in his home. city and county, and 
served as town supervisor and chairman of the 
board of county supervisors for twelve years. 
He was trustee of the Harvard library and of 
the Congregational church of Harvard. He was 
a Knight Templar. Two daughters, Mrs. J. M. 
Harris, and Mrs. lL. S. Backus, and one son, 
George B. Lake, survive him. 





DANA C. BRADFORD, president of the Brad- 
ford-Kennedy Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., and 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of the middle 
West, died at his home in Omaha on Oct 28 at 
the age of 58 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Bradford had suffered from heart trouble 
and had recently returned from a trip to the 
East to consult specialists in that malady. A 


-by the pilgrims of the Mayflower. 


cerebral hemorrohage was the immediate cause 
of his death. Dana Bradford was one of Omaha's 
most prominent citizens, having lived there for 
thirty years, and was held in great esteem by 
members of the lumber trade thruout his section 
of the country. He was a native of Wichita, 
Kansas, born in 1865, and was the sixth direct 
lineal descendant of Gov. William Bradford, the 
great governor of the Plymouth colony founded 
When he 
first went to Omaha thirty years ago, Mr. 
Bradford was employed as salesman by the 
S. K. Martin Lumber Co. In 1895, in company 
with Al Kinsler, he bought the lumber business 
from Mr. Martin and in 1901, with T. Frank 
Kennedy, formed the Bradford-Kennedy Lumber 
Co., which succeeded the S. K. Martin Lumber 
Co., Mr. Kinsler’s share being purchased. In the 
succeeding twenty-two years the company has 
extended its business until now it is one of the 
larger wholesale lumber firms of the West, with 
mills and timber holdings in Idaho and Wash- 
ington. Aside from his business Mr. Bradford 
was interested in art and in. book collecting. 
His collection of paintings and his fine library 
are considered among the best in the middle 
West. He was a member of the Omaha Club 
and several country clubs. Mr. Bradford was 
married in Omaha in 1907 to Miss Savilla King, 
daughter of C. H. King, pioneer stockman of 
Casper, Wyo., and she survives him with four 
children. Four sisters also survive. 


ALFRED TRUMAN, one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, died 
at his home in Brookville, Pa., on Oct. 25, aged 
79. He was born in Nottingham, England, and 
came to America when 16 years old. He entered 
the lumber business in Jefferson County when 
still a boy and became successful operator. He 
was one of the first steam engineers in the re- 
gion, designing and running the first locomotive 
to haul sawlogs by steam power. While com- 
paratively young he retired from business to in- 
dulge his taste for travel and his talents as a 
writer. He visited many parts of the world and 
wrote descriptions for the western Pennsylvania 
newspapers. He also gave many free lectures, 
illustrated with stereopticon views. Mr. Truman 
was married in 1865 to Elizabeth Ford, of Not- 
tingham, England. Of six children four survive, 
Two daughters married lumbermen, Ella becom- 
ing the wife of F. K. Kaupp, an Alabama and 
Mississippi operator, and Rena, wife of John J. 
Laumer, a wholesale lumberman of Birmingham, 
Ala. One sen, Fred, resides at Salamanca, N. 
Y., and the other, Ralph, at Brookville, Pa. 


J. SLOAN HOSKINS, president of the J. S. 
Hoskins Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., died at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in that city on Oct. 
28 after an illness of about four weeks. Mr. 
Hoskins, who was 72 years old, and a native of 
Harford County, Maryland, had been living in 
Baltimore since he was nine years old. After 
engaging in other lines of business for a time he 
organized the Hoskins Lumber Co. many years 
ago, the corporation making a specialty of tim- 
bers, piling, ties, poles and other supplies. Mr. 
Hoskins was a 32nd degree Mason and one of 
the oldest members of the Elks in Baltimore. 
Funeral services were held on Oct. 30 at his home 
in Eden Hall Apartments. A sister is the only 
surviving relative. The Baltimore Lumber FEx- 
change, of which the company is a member, 
passed resolutions of sympauy. 


S. P. JOHNS, SR., a familiar figure in the 
lumbering operations of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie, Wash., where he 
loved to visit, died suddenly at his home in Se- 
dalia. Mo. Mr. Johns was father of S. P. Johns, 
district sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., at Seattle, Wash., and had himself 
grown up in the lumber business in which he 
trained his son. He had been very well and had 
but recently made his accustomed visit to the 
western lumbering operations, where he had 
fished and tramped with his usual vigor. Mr. 
Johns was 88 years old on Sept. 1. He was 
widety known and universally loved, and his 
death is cause of deep regret. 


WILLIAM E. KELSEY, connected with the 
lumber industry of the Tonawandas for the last 
28 years, died at his home in North Tonawanda, 

Y., on Friday night, Oct. 26, aged 64. Mr. 
Kelsey entered the lumber business with his 
father, C. F. Kelsey, under the firm name of 
Cc. E. & W. E. Kelsey. Later he formed a part- 
nership with the late James Gillespie under the 
firm name of Gillespie & Kelsey. At the time of 
his death Mr. Kelsey was head of W. E. Kelsey 
& Son, of North Tonawanda. He was born at 
Peru, Ind. Funeral services were held at the 
home with burial at Forest Lawn, Buffalo. A 
widow, and two sons, Edward, of Snoqualmie, 
Falls, Wash., and Robert E., of Buffalo, survive. 


GAITLEY J. T. BOYCE, inspector for the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange. died on Oct. 28 
while visiting a friend at Little Falls near Balti- 
more. Mr. Boyce became suddenly ill and ex- 
pired in a few minutes. His son, who was with 














him, and their host, rushed the stricken man to 
the hospital, but he was dead before it could be 
reached. Mr. Boyce was 50 years old and had 
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been connected with the Exchange corps of 
lumber inspectors for years and accounted very 
competent. He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge. A widow and son survive. 





SCOTT W. CHAMBERS, who had been a rep- 
resentative of the Northwestern Lumber Co., of 
Eau Claire, Wis., for twenty years or more, died 
at his home in Minneapolis on Oct. 30. Mr. 
Chambers had been living in Minneapolis for 
several years, and was formerly in partnership 
with F. E. Worden as the F. E. Worden Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of hardwoods, with headquarters 
in Oshkosh, Wis. He represented a coal company 
in Minneapolis. He was about 54 years-old and 
was widely known in the trade thruout the upper 
Mississippi valley. The funeral was held at 
Hudson, Wis., on Nov. 1. 





MRS. BESSIE A. ROGERS, mother of F. R. 
Rogers, of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, died at her home in Long Beach, 
Calif., on Oct. 28 at the age of 77, following a 
brief illness. Mrs. Rogers was well known 
among lumbermen of Central Ohio. She was the 
widow of James H. Rogers who operated a whole- 
sale and commission lumber business in Colum- 
bus, and was widely known in the trade. Mr. 
Rogers died in 1901. Besides her son Mrs. Rog- 
ers leaves a daughter, Mrs. Janet Roberts, of 
Long Beach, Calif. 





CHARLES C. JENKS, president of the Colum- 
bus Lumber Co., of Columbus, Miss., and of the 
Security Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., died sud- 
denly on Tuesday, Oct. 23, at Richmond, Va., 
where he was spending a few days on business. 
Mr. Jenks had been in vigorous health when he 








circles in the Southeast, died recently at his 
Nashville home, aged 74. Because of ill health 
Mr. Holland had been forced to retire from active 
work several years ago, and since that time 
had spent much of his time in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Funeral services were held at the 
home in Nashville, with burial in Mt. Olivet. 


SILAS ANDERSON, general manager for the 
R. R. White Lumber Co., of Buckeye Lake, Ohio, 
dropped dead on Oct. 29, while assisting a cus- 
tomer to saw a log. Mr. Anderson was 67 years 
old and formerly resided at Newark, Ohio. 





Colonial Home Over 250 Years Old 


Kinaston, MAss., Oct. 29.—A remarkable 
instance of the longevity of the stanch frame 
construction typical of the old colonial home 
of New England is found here in Kingston, 
where the old John Bradford House has been 
standing since 1674. Built two and one-half 
centuries ago by John Bradford, grandson of 
Gov. William Bradford of the Plymouth Colony, 
it is now the property of the Jones River Club, 
which has decided to preserve it as a historic 
shrine. 

The western part of the house was erected 
in 1674 and the section nearer the highway, 
close to the Jones River, was added between 
1720 and 1740, according to architects who have 
visited the house to study the modes of con- 
struction and style of 
architecture typical of 
those early 
days. For years the 
old John Bradford 
House has been of his- 
toric interest, but up 
to 1910 no definite plans 
for preserving it had 
been undertaken. It is 
all the more interesting, 
therefore, that the 
house is so sturdy and 
sound without having 
been given any special 
attention during all 
these years. 

The old John Brad- 
ford House has a wood 
shingle roof and_ the 
sides are covered with 








white pine clapboards. 


Old John Bradford House in Kingston, Mass., built in 1674 and now The floor boards also 
preserved as a historic shrine, illustrating the longevity of a well 27¢ native white pine 


constructed wood dwelling 


left for the South and his family in Detroit had 
no warning of his sudden death. He was 69 
years old and had been in business in Detroit 
for 45 years. He was interested in numerous 
other enterprises, the Columbus concern being 
his only lumber interest. A widow, two daugh- 
ters, four brothers, and a sister survive him. 





EDWARD A. HARTMAN, manager of the 
Park Ridge, Ill., yard of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., dropped dead in the doorway of his 
home there late on the afternon of Oct. 29, after 
returning from a hunting trip. During the trip, 
the car broke down, and it is believed that his 
exertions in trying to start the machine over- 
taxed his heart and thus caused his death. Mr. 
Hartman was a Mason. He was 43 years old 
and leaves a widow and one son, two sisters and 
a@ brother. 





RALPH THIELEN, well known in lumber and 
railroad circles, died at his home in Los An- 
geles, Calif., after a long illness. Mr. Thielen 
was at one time general agent for the Southern 
Pacific Co. in Los Angeles, later going with the 
James Shultz Lumber Co. He remained with 
that company until compelled to retire from busi- 
hess because of ill health. 


LAWRENCE W. WINEMAN, head of A. G. 
Wineman & Sons, lumber manufacturing con- 
cern of Greenville, Miss., died there very sud- 
denly on Oct. 24, at the age of 47. Mr. Wineman 
was the eldest son of the late A. G. Wineman, 
founder of the business, and was active and well 
known in the industry. Funeral services were 
held on Saturday, Oct. 27, at Greenville. 





DR. J. L. HOLLIDAY, camp physician for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Sweetville, La., was 
found dead in his room at the lumber camp on 
Oct. 21. The coroner’s inquest indicated that 
Dr. Holliday died of natural causes. He had 
been in Sweetville a few months only, going there 
from Merryville, La. 


W. H. HOLLAND, superintendent for thirty- 
five years of John B. Ransom & Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn., and well known in lumber 





and are amazingly 

wide. The frame is of 
hand hewn oak. In the attic one can see the 
stout oak beams supporting the roof. They 
are darkened by time and dust and smoke, 
but are as strong as ever. The fiber of these 
ancient timbers is surprisingly hard and tough. 
It is almost impossible to make an impression 
on them with an ordinary pocket knife. The 
floors over which countless feet have trod dur- 
ing the generations that the American republic 
came into being and grew into a world power 
also are stanch as ever. The construction is so 
sturdy and strong that one can leap up and 
down without causing the vibration and creak- 
ing often noted in the lighter framed houses 
built in recent years. 

The extra heavy sills lie very close to the 
ground, but they have resisted the effects of 
dampness and the attacks of time, and appear 
good for several centuries more. 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—For the week 
ended Oct. 26, Friday, one hundred thirty-six 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association: 

Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


7Cars Feet duction ments 
Production .. .... WC) rr ee 
Shipments .. 3,737 79,250,559 95.78 ..... 
Orders— 
Received .. 3,274 69,431,718 83.91 87.61 
On hand end 
week® ..11,688 247,867,416 ..... «sesc- 


; *Orders on hand showed a decrease of 3.81 per- 
cent during the werk. 

7As a basis for carload, the average load 
shipped in September, 21,207 feet, is used. 
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Specials: 


6GIM’ 4/4” Selects Basswood 

300M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
30M’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Basswood 
24M’ 5/4” Selects Basswood 

50M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
40M’ 6/4” No. | Cem. & Btr. Basswood 
30M’ 4/4” FAS Birch 

100M’ 4/4” Selects Birch 

20M’ 5/4” FAS Birch 

20M’ 6/4” FAS Birch 

20M’ 8/4” FAS Birch 

300M’ 4/4” No. 1-2-3-A Com. H. Maple 
100M’ 5/4” Sel. & Btr. Soft Elm 
60M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 

15M’ 4/4” Sel. & Btr. Wis. Oak 

13M’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
23M’ 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 


KILN DRYING FACILITIES 


Let us have your inquiries when in 
the market for Northern Hardwoods 
or Softwoods. 
































Ne 


For Sale: . 


We offer the following stock for prompt 
shipment largely from our Fort Wayne, Ind,, 
distributing yard. Write or wire us for 
delivered prices. 


G5M’ 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Ash 

2 cars 6/4 No. | C. & B. Ash, Med. Texture 
i car 6/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Ash 

(car 8/4 No. | C. & B. Ash, Med. Texture 
{car 16/4 No. 2 C. & B. Ash, Med. Texture 
1 car 10/4 No 2 Com. So. Soft Elm 

i car 10/4 No. 2 Com. So. Soft Maple 

2 cars 4/4 FAS Pin. Red Gum 


4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. Pin. Red Gum 


p Gum 
. | Com. & Sel. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4/4 FAS White Oak 

{car 4/4 FAS Red Oak 

5 cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. White Oah 

3 cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. Pin. Red Oak 

1 car ea. 4/4 No. 2 Com. Pin. White & Red Oak 
75M’ 6/4 No. 2 C. & B. So. Soft Marie 

50M’ 10/4 No. 2 C. & B. So. Soft Maple 


WILSON LUMBER CO. 


General Motors Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. al 











“SOFT TEXTURED —~S=«S 
“Knox Brand” 
OAK FLOORING 


Two Plants. 


Tenn. Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE. TENN. _ 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine I :surance 
New York, Pr: duce Ex., 3 Great St , Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexce'led facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch frem sea- 
board. We handle ail classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Exoort Lumber Shipments 
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We Want to Move 


QUICK! 


2 cars 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 


Hard Maple 

4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
Birch 


t car 4/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 

{car 5/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 

2 cars 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 

{ car 8/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 


Complete Stock of Basswood 
All Thicknesses 


Jean LaRue Says: 


**She’s dam’ good 
mans todealwid!’’ 


The Adams-Thom 
wavs.” Lumber Co. 








Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS, 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L. C, L. 


of the following woods: — 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
T BIRCH - SOFT ELM 
YY HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
[Js WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, = umber Co. 




















Yi BEY, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 30.—The general situation in the hardwood 
market is good, and the outlook is promising. Buy- 
ing, while a little conservative, is steady. Pro- 
duction in the South is better. Prices are firm all 
along the line. The movement is general and 
takes in all kinds and goods of hardwoods, but is 
better in the lower grades. Furniture and auto 
body demand continues good, while active business 
in the building trades is moving a lot of stuff to 
the hardwood flooring, interior trim and millwork 
houses. There is fair movement to fixture houses, 
desk producers, railroads and box plants, with a 
little business from wagon and implement houses. 
Prices are firm, inch stock being quoted, for FAS 
and common: Quartered oak, $130 and $80. Plain 
oak, $95 and $65. Poplar, $105 and $55. Quar- 
tered or plain gum, $95 and $55. Sap gum, $52 
and $42. Walnut, $210 and $110. Ash, $100 
and $57. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 80.—The Bayou Land & Lumber Company 
is moving its headquarters from Cincinnati to Mem- 
phis, the Memphis offices to be opened on Nov. 5 
at 1332-3 Exchange Building. For the present the 


company will not maintain offices in Cincinnati, 
tho George W. Hand, vice president, and F. E. 
Linz, secretary, will retain their homes in Cincin- 
nati and will make their headquarters here, The 
Memphis offices will be in charge of Thomas J. 
White, as general sales manager. Mr. White has 


been the Chicago representative of the firm for the 
last eight years. F. K. Conn, president, will make 
his headquarters at Yazoo, Miss. The mills of the 
company are at Bayland, Miss. 

W. HH. Flinn, of the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Co., 
has been in Cincinnati for a few days on business. 
Mr. Flinn makes his headquarters at Detroit. 

The regular meeting of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held the first Monday in No- 
vember at the Hotel Metropole. The entertainment 
committee, of which J. J. O’Neill is chairman, is 
planning a surprise program for this occasion. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 30.—Hardwood inquiries are in very satis- 
factory volume, and enough orders are being re- 
ceived to keep the movement abnormally large 
even for this time of year. Practically all wood- 
using industries in the country dependent on south- 
ern hardwoods are in the market. Foreign demand, 
too, is steadily improving. Sap gum continues the 
leader in point of strength and activity, while the 
automobile group is the heaviest buyer. Offerings 
of plain and quartered sap gum are comparatively 
light, especially in shipping dry stock, and prices 
are firmly maintained. There is a very satisfac- 
tory call for ash, elm, maple and sycamore, while 
oak, in both plain and quarter sawn, is showing a 
very good undertone. Cypress is moving in prac- 
tically all grades, and there is no complaint over 
the situation as touching cottonwood. Furniture 
interests continue to confine their purchases to im- 
mediate needs, but they are finding it necessary 
steadily to expand their buying. Manufacturers of 
wood containers, including heavy packing crates, 
are substantial purchasers of the lower grades of 
oak, gum, cottonwood, willow, sycamore and other 
items. Veneers are moving with rather greater 
freedom, partly to manufacturers of furniture, 
doors and panels, and partly to makers of musical 
instruments. Stocks, broadly speaking, are con- 
siderably below the average for this time of year, 
and efforts to build these up are not meeting with 
very decided success, because of the large quantity 
of all kinds and grades of lumber being moved out 
of the South. 

The first breath of winter is sweeping toward the 
central Valley States from the Northwest, accom- 
panied by rain and by much lower temperatures. 
Precipitation throughout Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana has been quite heavy 
during the last twenty-four hours, with more indi- 
cated. The forests are none too dry from the heavy 
rains noted a few days ago, and hardwood manu- 
facturers generally are rather apprehensive over 
log reserves against their winter needs. 

The Bayou Land & Lumber Co. announces that 
its general offices will be removed to Memphis 
from Cincinnati and Chicago, effective Nov. 7. This 
company is engaged in the manufacture of southern 
hardwoods, with band mill at Yazoo Ctiy, Miss. 
I. K. Conn, president and general manager, will 
make his home at Yazoo City, as heretofore. 

The municipal river and rail terminal, equipped 
with facilities for the prompt transfer of freight 
from rail to river and vice versa, will be opened 
formally Nov. 16. Lumbermen are very much in- 


terested in the new terminal because of the greatly 
increased use they will be able to make of the river 
as a result of the loading and unloading facilities 
thus provided. 

Stockholders and directors of the Anderson- 
Tully Co. will hold their annual meeting Nov. 6. 
One of the features of that meeting will be the 
election of officers, with particular reference to the 
choice of a president to succeed Col. S. B. Ander- 
son. It will also be necessary to choose a suc- 
cessor to H. B. Anderson, his son, as treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 30.—A decided improvement in the volume 
of business over the preceding month has been 
reported by the yards thruout this locality for Oc- 
tober. Stocks continue ample, and the dealers are 
buying in a conservative manner. The spurt at 
this time is attributed to the fact that the build- 
ers are taking advantage of mild weather. 

The plans of the Reserve Lumber Co. to open 
branch yards on the east side are taking definite 
shape and undoubtedly this yard will be distribut- 
ing before the end of the year. A west side yard 
will be established in spring. The addition of the 
above branches will reach a total of forty-eight 
coéperating yards representing the Reserve Lumber 
Co., in Cuyahoga County. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—With the approach of the cold season, 
local demand for lumber, to complete building work 
before the weather prevents outdoor work, is brisk. 

The J. W. Wells Co., of Menominee, Mich., has 
launched upon a construction program in Stam- 
baugh township that is the biggest thing in its 
line that has ever been carried on in Iron County. 
The program includes an entire new set of logging 
camps sufficient in size to answer the purpose for 
ten or twenty years of work; a logging railroad; 
machine shops, round house; coal trestle, and 
other items that go to make up a modern logging 
job of large size. The camps are to be permanent, 
and thoroly modern. 

The Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co.’s big saw- 
mill in Eagle River, Wis., will resume operations 
Nov. 1, after being overhauled. A day and night 
shift will be maintained. The mill is one of the 
largest and most modern in upper Wisconsin. 

Frank J. O’Connor, a former Menominee (Mich.) 
man and a brother of Mrs. F. X. St. Peter, 
Menominee, has been elected president of the 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast at 
San Francisco, succeeding R. W. Meyers, of the 
Hobbs-Wall Lumber Co. The association embraces 
all lumber vessels, both steam and sail, on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. O’Connor left Menominee 
twenty years ago and is at present San Francisco 
manager of the Donovan Lumber Ce. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 31.—The new clubhouse of the Buffalo 
Athletic Club, on Niagara Square, was completed 
and occupied for the first time this week. The 
building is one of the finest of the kind anywhere. 
The main dining room has a seating capacity of 
600 persons. The ceiling is called a masterpiece 
of the woodworker’s art. The treatment is en- 
tirely English, with English oak panels running 
around the room. The oak has been left in its 
natural rough-hewn state and is mortised with 
wood pegs. The library is in the Georgian style, 
paneled in walnut from floor to ceiling. The club 
has 2,500 members, among whom are the following 
lumbermen: Horace F, Taylor, Harry L. Abbott, 
A. J. Chestnut, E. B. Lott, Frank T. Sullivan, Henry 
I. George, M. M. Wall, Hugh McLean, Orson PE. 
Yeager, A. A. Mason, Eugene W. Carson, Harry 
Thorpe Vars, Frank J. McNeil and G. Elias. It is 
expected that a large share of the lumber offices 
will be represented in the membership. 

The Builders’ Exchange, which is fifty-six years 
old and one of the oldest commercial organizations 
in the city, is this week opening for inspection its 
new quarters in the Jackson Building and serving 
a luncheon to guests. The exchange has now 
roomy and comfortable quarters on the third floor 
of this new office building, with display rooms in 
connection. 

Lockport stood among the first seventeen cities 
of the State in the amount of building work in 
September. The total amount of all new buildings 
and repair work was $385,820, the largest for any 
single month in the city’s history. In September 
last year the building costs were $59,565. 

Burton H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., left this week 
for a vacation and business trip to North Carolina. 
He will do some hunting while away and also call 
upon the mills. 

Fred M. Sullivan and Charles N. Perrin were 02 
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a pheasant shooting trip last week and met with 
good success, 

Hugh McLean left last week for a two weeks’ 
deer-hunting trip in Canada. 

The Ebenezer (N. Y.) Lumber & Coal Corpora- 
tion has been formed, with capital of $20,000. The 
directors are H. J., P. M. and J. P. Hurd. 

The Furniture Manufacturers’ Car Loading Co. 
has been formed at Jamestown, N. Y., and it has 
entered into a contract with the Erie Railroad Co. 
to take over the handling of all the railroad’s 
freight business, both incoming and outgoing. 

T. J. McHugh, the Boston representative of the 
Atlantic Lumber Co., and Alexander L. Fryer, the 
New York representative, were visitors at the com- 
pany’s yard here last week. 

M. M. Wall was at the Forestport (N. Y.) mill of 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. last week look- 
ing after remaining stocks of lumber which are 
being shipped out. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 30.—The first snap of cold and generally 
unfavorable weather for the building industries 
this week has had a dampening effect on the Mil- 
waukee building lumber market. The demand from 
the sash and door makers has slackened. Con- 
tractors are now engaged principally in finishing 
up contracts and have most of their supplies al- 
ready on hand or ordered. With the return of mild 
weather before winter permanently sets in, busi- 
ness in building lumber will once more be very 
active, in the opinion of most retailers. So far 
there has been no lowering of prices. 

In the better grades of hardwood, thick maple 
is doing best, while the demand for birch is satis- 
factory.: The stocks of northern mills are rather 
depleted. With buyers eager to obtain their quota 
of the northern stocks, the mills are not making 
any great efforts to dispose of what they have 
left on hand. 

Members of the board of directors of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Ca. 
met at a luncheon at the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
for their regular quarterly meeting. An increase 
of more than 20 percent in the volume of business 
done in the last year, as compared with the pre- 





In all my experience of forty years, I 
never had to sue for a dollar, but I have 
been presented at various times with sums 
ranging from $10 to $50 extra because I 
did a good job of work. The people are 
all right if you treat them right—Extract 
from letter to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from a pioneer dealer. 











ceding twelve months, was shown by the records. 
The losses were unusually low, according to Don 
Montgomery, secretary. After the meeting, the 
board members visited the new general offices of 
the Wilbur Lumber Co., at West Allis, which were 
being officially opened on that day. H. W. Wilbur 
is treasurer and director of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, with which the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual is affiliated. While in Milwaukee for 
the meeting, W. O. Hoffman, the insurance com- 
pany’s president and of the Hoffman Lumber Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., received many congratulations 
on being a grandfather for the first time. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 29.—Hardwood trade shows improvement 
over the records of earlier in October. Retailers 
are buying for filling in broken stocks, while fac- 
tories are also coming into the market. Concerns 
making automobiles, furniture and musical instru- 
ments are the best customers. Box factories are 
buying low grade lumber. Prices are steady and 
the list is well maintained. Shipments are coming 
out promptly as a rule. F. B. Pryor, sales man- 
ager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade 
is good and that business is steady. Mr. Pryor 
expects to leave soon on a business trip thru 
Michigan. W. M. Ritter, head of the company, 
Spent a few days at the Columbus office recently. 
L. C. Bonner, sales manager of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., returned Oct. 29 from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent in Detroit and at other 
Michigan points. The company is having a steady 
trade, with prices well maintained. The Imperial 
Lumber Co. reports a good demand for hardwoods, 
With prices showing considerable strength. 

Southern pine trade is slowing up to a certain 
extent. Buying is limited to immediate wants. 
Shipments are coming in promptly. The Andrew 
Lumber Co., of Columbus, reports a fairly good 
hand to mouth demand from retailers. 

E. Doddington, head of the Doddington Co., 
which operates four large retail yards and mills 
in Columbus, left recently for a short trip te Eng- 
land and the Continent. T. A. Jones, manager 
E. Doddington Co., reports a busy time at all of 


* Co., reports business slowing up somewhat. 


the yards and the company’s mills. 
new construction work is still lively. 

J. C. McNally, manager Grandview Lumber Co., 
a retail concern, reports trade rather brisk for this 
time of year. There is now considerable figuring 
on new work which has developed during the latter 
part of October. 

Frank Lumbert, jr., of the Fifth Ave. Lumber 
There 
is considerable estimating being done on home 
building. 


Figuring on 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 30.—There is still a temporary weakness 
in the wholesale market, due to an offering of 
transit cars at price concessions, but this situation 
is being adjusted rapidly by the mills. The retail 
demand still continues fair, with a slight increase 
apparent during the last week, due to a continua- 
tion of favorable weather warranting the beginning 
of a number of building projects. 

In spite of the fact that production schedules in 
automobile plants are in the process of adjustment, 
due to widespread reductions in prices already an- 
nounced or contemplated, demand in this indus- 
try is consistently good, and from all indications 
promises to be unusually heavy in 1924, which is 
unanimously heralded as the banner year for the 
sale of automobiles and automotive equipment. 
This is particularly substantiated by the strong 
-all for closed models, which has increased to an 
even greater extent during the last few months. 

Announcement that big investments of capital 
will be made available for prospective home build- 
ers, particularly from large insurance companies, 
greatly strengthens the building outlook. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


The demand for sash, doors and millwork is very 
satisfactory, except in sections where agricultural 
depression has hampered building operations. In 
general the territory east of the Mississippi River. 
the far West, and large portions of the South, are 
enjoying exceptionally good trade, with promise 
of undiminished activity for a considerable time 
to come. The flurries of cold weather have 
brought out a large early demand for storm sash, 
which will continue to be called for in growing 
volume for the next few weeks. 

Mills in Columbus and central Ohio territory 
continue busy. Orders booked earlier in the season 
are now being filled, and most mills have work 
which will run thru the winter months. Figuring 
on new work is rather good and quite a few new 
construction jobs are being started. Skilled labor- 
ers are scarce, and this is probably the worst draw- 
back. Prices are holding up well at former levels. 

The door factories and planing mills of Buffalo, 
N. Y., are getting a good run of business for this 
geason and are expecting that this will continue 
until well toward the end of the year. The number 
of dwellings and small structures being built is 
fully up to the average, but large structures are 
less numerous. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., sash and door market 
felt the first effect of a sudden cold snap in the 
sharp demand for storm sash that usually comes 
with the first frost. It is expected that the spurt 
will be short, and that demand will settle down to 
seasonal requirements. Rural dealers are buying 
storm sash in small quantities, and are not keep- 
ing their racks full. 

The Baltimore, Md., sash and door men are 
finding enough business to keep going, but the 
feeling as to the state of the market is not one 
of enthusiasm, with the offerings quite large and 
the competition sufficiently keen to prevent any 
marking up of the figures. In fact, it is not always 
easy to hold up the level, in the desire shown for 
business. The local factories, tho running full 
time, do not find themselves pushed. 

The San Francisco, Calif., sash and millwork 
plants have a steady demand, with building quite 
active in the city. Sash and door factories in the 
Bay counties district are well supplied with orders 
and operating with full forces. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are making good outputs, with a satisfactory 
demand. Sash and door cut stock is moving well. 

Glass trade authorities report window glass 
moving from jobbers’ stocks at a fairly satisfactory 
rate; demand at first hands slow, but showing 
somewhat of an improvement. Jobbers are show- 
ing little disposition to do any stocking up at this 
time, and are buying only what they need for im- 
mediate requirements. This would indicate that 
jobbers are not expecting any advance in prices, 
and they are only following the example set by 
middlemen in other lines in holding down their 
investment in stocks in warehouse to the mini- 
mum at this time. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 
of Bruce Oak Flooring 


car-lot, or mixed car shipments with ' 
plain or quartered oak or gum finish | 
s and mouldings, oak and gum dimension | 
#; stock, oak bridge plank and timbers, 
beech and gum flooring, cedar lumber 
and “Ceda’line,” Southern hardwoods, | 
air or kiln dried. j 
All Bruce products are manufactured 
in modern day-light plants, built and 
equipped expressly for the purpose, and 
are guaranteed for quality. 


Write for Prices 













E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Largest Makers of Oak Flooring in the World 
Aeroplane view of our Memphis Mill. 
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Weaver Brothers | 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 
Flora, La. Couchwood,La. Alden 





Mills at: 





Bridie, La. Neches, Texas. Boyd, Florida 








| MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Powel LONG LEAF 


| LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


Pgs Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 














Flooring 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber Corp. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww 
honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
en eee 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 













buyers. 
We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 


ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber GCo., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 


























Old 
Reliable 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Plant: Sales Office: 
Newberry, Mich. REED CITY, MICH. 


























In San Francisco ~ 


IGHT in the heart of the new 
business center, Eighth and 
Market Streets. Accessible to 
every transportation point and 
most convenient to business and 
financial districts. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M-Linnard Ernest Drury 
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essee Manager 














TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—That the Tacoma business men take 
an interest in the reforestation campaign in 
Washington State, and that the community be 
roused to demand action on a matter so vital to 
the interests of the State, were recommendations 
made by the vote of a large number of members of 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce at a meeting 
held at the chamber last Wednesday. George S. 
Long, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., and Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., were the principal 
speakers. It was decided that the chamber name 
a permanent committee on reforestation to work 
with the lumbermen for some solution of the 
difficulty. Mr. Long urged that a State program 
of reforestation be advocated and explained the 
reasons why reforestation will not be done under 
private ownership. “It is probable that the timber 
of Washington will be pretty well exhausted in 
forty years,” said Mr. Long. “This may not sound 
alarming until you think that 75 percent of the 
life west of the Rockies hinges on lumber pro- 
duction. Do you know that 60 percent of the 
tonnage that goes east from west of the Cascades 
is lumber? That 60 percent of your activities 
are going for the conduct of the lumber industry? 
We are safe for the next thirty or forty years, 
but we have to build up something here. Not 
more than 10 or 15 percent of the land west of 
the Cascades is suitable for agriculture. It will 
grow timber. We have the best climate on earth 
with which to grow timber. No one will privately 
take this land to grow a crop of timber on it 
under present tax systems. Our laws will not 
allow us to change the system of taxation and 


‘we can not change the laws until we have public 


sentiment behind us. It is hopeless to expect 
private interests to take up reforestation, and I 
believe the work should be done by the State.” 
Mr. Griggs supported Mr. Long and also discussed 
business conditions in general, and told of his 
recent visit to Boston as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

At the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club last Wednesday there was no formal 
program. Arrangements had been made for an 
address by H. Maher, formerly in the lumber 
business in Japan, who went thru the recent 
earthquake in the islands and who was to have 
told the club of his experience and of conditions 
now prevailing. Mr. Maher was forced to cancel 
‘the engagement at the last moment, but will 
probably speak at some later date. 

President John E. Manley read a letter from 
R. A. Clark, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Co., calling attention to some fire preven- 
tion advertising by an eastern railroad in which 
the use of wood shingles was attacked. Mr. Clark, 
in his letter, suggested that this be taken up 
with the representatives of the road, and the 
matter was left to the individual action of the 
club members. 

Lyle S. Vincent, of the Lyle S. Vincent Lum- 
ber Co,, Seattle, was a guest at the meeting and 
made a short talk on his observations during a 
recent trip to the East. Mr. Vincent said that 
building in eastern cities is still enormously 
heavy, and that the demand for lumber from this 
source seems as great as ever. He also spoke of 
the attention attracted by the club’s advertising 
campaign, and of the favorable comment he has 
heard from many sources on the enterprise of the 
organization in carrying the plans thru. 

W. Yale Henry, trustee of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., was asked for a report 
on the export inarket. Mr. Henry said that, with 
the exception of Japan, all the foreign markets 
are quiet, but that the demand from Japan prom- 
ises to more than make up for the falling off in 
business from other countries. 


The dinner planned by the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club for last. Tuesday night when Ray 
Vance, secretary for the Brookmire Economic 
Service, was to have spoken on problems of the 
day, was called off when Mr. Vance was forced 
to leave for the East a day ahead of his schedule. 


Appointment of Charles E. Hill, well known 
Tacoma lumberman, as manager of the Tacoma 
office of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., was announced today following a meeting 
of the company’s trustees held yesterday in 
Seattle. Mr. Hill, who formerly served as_ sec- 
retary of the company and was for many years 
resident manager of the Old Tacoma Lumber Co., 
will take charge of the office during the absence 
in Japan of Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
company, who will head a committee of west 


Coast lumbermen which will visit Japan next 
month. Mr. Hill has not decided whether he will 
accept the management of the local office perma- 
nently. 

The commiftee which will visit Japan, it was 
announced today, will be composed of Mr. Griggs, 
Cc. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, and O. M. Clark. The members will sail 
from San Francisco Nov. 10, and will attend a 
meeting of the board called at San Francisco 
Nov. 9, at which the situation will be thoroly 
discussed for the last time before the party sails, 
According to W. Yale Henry, a member of the 
board, the Douglas Fir Export company has re- 
ceived an enormous number of orders from 
Japanese buyers but is unable to fill them, as they 
all conform to the specifications usually required 
by the Japanese. The principal work of the com- 
mittee will be an effort to get the Japanese to 
modify their specifications and take American 
sizes and grades. If they will not do this, Mr, 
Henry declared after the meeting, the Douglas 
Fir export company can do little to supply the 
Japanese with lumber in the present emergency, 
as the member mills are already booked far ahead 
with as much of the Japanese business as they 
can handle. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyer- 
haecuser Timber Co., left yesterday for St. Paul. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Weyerhaeuser and 
will be away about three weeks. 

H. S. Robb, in charge of the Duluth office of the 
Newbegin Lumber Co., visited Tacoma this week 
and was the guest of J. G. Newbegin, president 
of the firm. 

The Leybold Smith Shingle Co. has been re 
organized as a corporation with a capitalization 
of $50,000. William Leybold, Robert Matthews 
and Paul R. Smith are named as the incorporators. 

Fr. V. Wintermote, secretary of the Puget Sound 
Mill Co. and president of the Tidewater mill, has 
purchased a handsome residence at 4414 North 
Stevens Street. Mr. Wintermote’s new home ad- 
joins the estate of J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who recently 
completed one of the handsomest residences in 
Tacoma on the property. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: For the 
Atlantic coast, Commercial Guide, at Port dock. 
For Central America, Providencia, at Terminal 
dock. For South America, Depere, at Puget Sound 
mill. For the Orient, Yogui Maru, City of Spokane 
and Usuri Maru, at Port dock. For Europe, 
Drechtdijk, at Port dock. For Australia, West 
Nylus, at Port dock. For California, Ruth Alea- 
ander and Culburra, at Commercial dock; W. R. 
Chamberlain, Jr., at Defiance mill; Baden, Haupt- 
man and Jacoxv, at Pert dock; Northland at 
Baker dock, and Wapama and San Diego, at Dick- 
man mill. 

More than 32,000,000 feet of lumber was ex- 
ported from Tacoma during July, according to the 
report of the United States collector of customs. 
The value of the lumber exports was estimated 
at $1,036,000. Lumber was second in the leading 
exports from the port, with copper first and flour 
third. 

The sale of State lands and timber held this 
month brought in a total of $167,563, according 
to the report of the State land commissioner. 
Of this amount the sale of timber accounted for 
a large percentage, the amount received for the 
timber being $146,203. 

Young & Taylor, shingle manufacturers, have 
purchased the Carr mill site on Lake Kapowsin 
and will erect a new lumber mill there which will 
have a capacity of 50,000 feet. Construction work 
on the new plant will begin next week. 

Reorganization of Tacoma’s Federation of So- 
cial Agencies last week resulted in the selection of 
prominent lumbermen to fill most of the important 
offices of the organization. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
was named president ; Lowell T. Murray, president 
West Fork Logging Co., second vice president, and 
George S. Long, general manager Weyerhacuser 
Timber Co., treasurer. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—Production for the last week con- 
tinues above normal and seems to be about equal 
to requirements, there being very little increase in 
stocks, which are broken. Conditions so far have 
permitted the shipment of lumber as fast as it is 
cut. The car supply, which is generally tight at 
this time of year, is meeting all requirements. 
The shingle market is spasmodic. Stars are listed 
at $2.20 and clears at $2.60, with but very little 
demand. Lath are very irregular. Green lath 
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for water shipment bring about $4.50. Cedar poles 
and piling are in good demand. The 8-inch, 40-foot 
cedar poles are listed at 20 cents per lineal foot. 
Fir piling is being offered at 14 cents per lineal 
foot. The demand for hewn fir ties exceeds the 
supply. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held its annual reunion in 
Tacoma last week. Jerry Startup was the host. 
It was decided to hold a reunion every year. W. C. 
Miles and Jerry Startup will entertain in 1924, 
and J. A. Veness in 1925, at Portland. 

State Land Commissioner Clark V. Savidge an- 
nounced a change in the date of the next land and 
timber sale to Dec. 4. The demand for State tim- 
ber and land has become so great that he has been 
compelled to call upon every available timber 
cruiser to help in the appraisal. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—The log movement was more active 
this week, receipts on the Milwaukee being nearly 
50 percent greater than during last week. Tows 
are being moved daily by water to Tacoma and 
other points, and several were received here also. 
The Columbia Valley Logging Co. has been ship- 
ping about twenty cars daily, and next week the 
Nooksack Timber Co. will increase its output. 
This week’s daily average on the Milwaukee was 
about seventy cars. 

The cargo business continues heavy. Shipments 
this week were: E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 


discussion of a proposal to establish a recreation 
center for employees. Consideration also will be 
given to the organization of a Bloedel Donovan 
Club, which was suggested at the council’s last 
meeting by Secretary James H. Prentice. If the 
club is formed it will provide a hall for assemblies 
of the company’s employees, pool and billiard 
tables and a gymnasium with shower baths. John 
MeMahon, general superintendent, favors the 
project. The suggestion that a recreation ground 
be secured and improved was made by Tom Hus- 
ton. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, is a member of five of the fourteen 
committees of the Washington State Chamber of 
Commerce. He is on the committee for executive 
and budget, land reclamation, conservation, trans- 
portation and fisheries. This week he was elected 
chairman of the executive committee of the Wash- 
ington Good Roads Association. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Oct. 27.—Tho logging camps are opening up all 
round, and most of them will be in full swing by 
Nov. 1, there has been no change in prices of fir 
logs. Hemlock is, however, very strong and de- 
mand is such that logging operators are turning 
their attention to this timber in preference to 
cedar. Continued dulness in the shingle industry 
has forced the cedar log market down to $15 or 
$16, for even the best. In fact the loggers are not 
exerting themselves for cedar at all. Hemlock, on 

the other hand, is firm at 





$14 and $15 a thousand. 
Fir logs have held at the 











same prices, $15, $18 and 
$21, all season, and are 
still firm. 

Tho slowed down by 
need of breaking in gangs 
of green longshoremen, 
lumber ships have been 
getting fairly quick des- 
patch this week. The 
shipping federation is 
firm in its stand not to 
recognize the union in 
any way, and to main- 
tain open shop in the fu- 
ture. Six steamers with 
fairly large cargoes have 
been cleared during the 
week. 

There is a new cus- 
tomer for cedar poles 
now in the market in 
British Columbia. That 
is Mexico. One of the 
Baxter company’s big 
cargo boats, fitted for the 
pole trade, has just taken 
out a cargo of fir poles, 
which were creosoted be- 
fore being shipped, to 
Guaymas. These _ poles 
average 20 feet and may 
be used for mining tim- 
bers. Creosoted ties are 
also inquired for by 
Mexican interests, tho no 








River raft of legs being towed up the Cowlitz River at Longview, Wash. 
logs are to be cut into shingles 


orders have yet been 
placed. 

A new movement in 
timber shipments to 


The 





Romulus, 520,000 feet, west coast ; Cascade, 1,700,- 
000 feet, San Pedro. Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Wéillfaro, 500,000 feet, Atlantic coast; 
schooner Commodore, 1,200,000 feet, Hawaii; Sun- 
land, 500,000 feet, Japan. Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., Sunland, 500,000 feet, Japan. Load- 
ing now or due within the next day or two are the 
Sidney Hauptman, 850,000 feet from the Puget 
Sound mill for the Atlantic coast; Meigan Maru, 
900.000 feet for Japan from the Puget Sound mill; 
Whitney Olson, 1,600,000 feet from the Bloedel 
Donovan plant for San Pedro; Diana Dollar, 500,- 
000 feet from this mill for the Atlantic coast. 
The Sunland is receiving 1,500,000 feet of Canadian 
lumber for Japan at the municipal dock. 

The Morrison Mill Co., which is operating its 
sawmill day and night, will make a shipment of 
lath to the Atlantic coast within a day or two. 

The Siemons Lumber Co. is hopeful of resuming 
Operation in its shingle mill within a short time. 
It is watching the market closely and will become 
active as soon as prices warrant. 

James L. Gifilen, who reeently sold the Dakota 
Creek sawmill to F. D. Fobes, says he is consider- 
ing the advisability of removing the Allicd Lumber 
Co.’s mill from Coal Creek in the Kendall district 
to a site where timber is more plentiful. This 
Plant is electrified and has been operating several 
years. It cuts both lumber and shingles. 

At the next meeting of the joint council of the 
Bloedel Donovan shop committees there will be a 


Japan has been originated 
thru the reconstruction now going forward in that 
country. Fir logs of second growth timber, and 
in longer lengths than heretofore exported, are 
being cut in the Fraser Valley and sent to the 
coast by rail for loading aboard lumber ships. 
These fir sticks are to be used for piling in founda- 
tions, bridge and .wharf reconstruction. The usual 
run of logs shipped to Japan in the past has been 
a standard 13-foot length. Percy Sills, who rep- 
resents the export firm of H. R. MacMillan & Co., 
has just returned from Japan, where he spent a 
month. There are dealers in Kobe and Osaka 
with large stocks on hand, and it appeared to him 
as if the problem of importing sufficient to meet 
the needs of the cities being rebuilt would be left 
to the established trade. Bill stuff, of which in the 
past comparatively little was sent to Japan, is now 
in demand. T. Takata, a Japanese lumber dealer, 
is another recent arrival, and his view is that buy- 
ing will be slow. He inclines to the view that the 
Japanese Government will at least control the buy- 
ing. There is no likelihood, apparently, of a big 
volume of Japanese trade. The export mills are, 
however, daily shipping a fair amount. 

The Naugle Pole & Tie Co., an American firm, 
is now in the local market arranging for a site on 
tidewater at the mouth of the Fraser River, on 
which it proposes to erect a creosoting plant for 
treating ties and poles before exporting. This com- 
pany has been doing business in British Columbia 
for some time. 





The 
Lumber 
Department 
Store 


Seidel mixed cars 
will help you get big 
turnover—and you 
know that’s where 
the profitis. Stocks 
always complete. 


Longleaf Pine, La. 
Red Cypress, Sitka 
Spruce, Douglas Fir, 
Washington Red Ce- 
dar,Tenn. Red Cedar, 
California White and 
SugarPine,Redwood. 
Oak, Maple, Beech 
and Birch Flooring. 


Orders shipped same 
day received, 


_Beec 
yori hin 17, 


SEIDEL~ST. LOUIS SPELLS SERVICE 


eéidel 


ei || (OF 
St:Eours, Mo. 





M. C. Rumley 


Lumber Co., Inc. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Formerly 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


All Items in 


Yellow Pine 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**‘Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Transit Car Should take ad- 


BUYERS vantage of our 


facilities. 
We offer you Quick Service in Transit Cars or mill 
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shipments. = 
crating Yellow Pine 
a specialty. AW. SMITH & CO. 


Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers 





At our Diboll, Texas 
mill we have facili- 
ties for cutting and kiln 
drying timbers up to 
12x12-24 feet. Let us 
tell you about the ad- 
vantages of buying kiln 
dried timbers. 


We also cut big tim- 
bers for export. 











Investigate our 
Two-in-One 

nie today. 4 A. ” 

Manufacturing 

SOUTHERN Yellow Pine 

PINE LUMBER 







E.G.Flooring 
Yard and Shed 






Stock, Kiln 
COMP ANY Dried Timbers 
upto 12K12-24" 
TEXARKANA, Big Timbers 
TEXAS For Export 
Daily Capacity Hardwood 
easter Lumber 
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SOUTHERN 
PINE 


HARDWOODS 


HE steady growth of our 

business, since our organi- 
zation, is indicative of .the 
quality of service—the satisfac- 
tion—we are rendering lumber 
buyers. An opportunity to 
demonstrate our ability to meet 
your requirements will be ap- 
preciated. 


Beaumont 
Lumber 
O. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Ben. S. Woodhead, Pres. W.A. Priddle, Vice-Pres, 
¢ 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 27.—Prices are holding up well with de- 
mand good. ‘The coastwise lumber charter market 
is strengthening appreciably, with twenty-five 
steamers and sailing vessels reported returning 
to the trade out of Los Angeles harbor. During 
the slump in lumber charters last month, nine 
sailing vessels were laid up at Los Angeles harbor. 
All of these craft are now on berth for immediate 
loading. Up to last night, 125 cargoes arrived 
at Los Angeles during October, with boat capacities 
of 152,100,000 feet. The retail business continues 
active, with building permits for the month up to 
the night of Oct. 24 running to $15,861,616. 

A city-built wharf for use by independent lumber 
importers is in contemplation by the Los Angeles 
harbor commission at the harbor, it was learned 
today. This wharf will afford berthing space for 
four or five vessels at a time, with switching tracks 
whence trainloads would be hauled to the different 
dealers’ yards in Los Angeles, 

A new departure in the transportation of lumber 
into Los Angeles harbor was carried out this week 
on the steamer Noyo, owned by the Union Lumber 
Co. The vessel discharged approximately 1,500,000 
feet of lumber in record time. The consignment 
was brought down in bundles of several thousand 
feet each, which were lifted in discharging. Under 
the new plan, a vessel can not carry as much lum- 
ber, but a vessel of the Noyo type can be unloaded 
in fifteen hours. 

Frank Curran, manager of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., motored up to San esl tag on a business 
trip this week. 

Local Hoo-Hoo will hold a golf tournament and 
dinner dance at the Wilshire Country Club on 
Friday, Nov. 2. 

District Attorney Asa Keyes was the chief 
speaker at Thursday’s meeting of the Los Angeles 
Hoo-Hoo. He spoke to the members on law en- 
forcement. 

The San Diego harbor master reports the receipt 
at that port during September of 12,114,313 feet 
of lumber and 5,201,003 feet of railroad ties; also 
the export of 60,000 feet of lumber to Mexico. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


ixceptional strength continues to be 
the rule in the fir market. Foreign demand, par- 
ticularly that from Japan, is the outstanding fea- 
ture, Atlantic coast trade shows a tendency to 
slow up only when other woods enter the field on 
a competitive basis. Rail demand appears to be 
steadily increasing. ‘The outlook for the fir mills 
is bright. Red cedar shingles are sluggish and 
without feature, at prices yielding no margin of 
profit to the manufacturer. Demand is slack, 
with little encouragement as to the immediate 
future. The attention of the industry is directed 
to negotiations with the Federal authorities at 
Washington, D. C., in the hopes that a policy may 
be adopted tending to stabilize the industry. 

Industrial insurance prémiums collected during 
September by the State industrial insurance depart- 
ment at Olympia show an increase of 40 percent 
over the collections for the same month last 
year. One year ago the lumber industry paid 63 
percent of the money turned into the department 
of labor and industries for the reimbursement of 
injured workmen; department statistics show that 
at present logging camps, sawmills and shingle 
mills are contributing 72 percent of the total. 

A. F. Woolsey, representing the Olympic Pine 
Lumber Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City, 
has arrived in Seattle to open Coast headquarters 
for the company at 6622 White-Henry Stuart 
Building. Mr. Woolsey will ship west Coast forest 
products largely thru the Panama Canal. He is 
optimistic as to the outlook, saying that the 
business of marketing fir and other west Coast 
woods on the Atlantie seaboard is largely a matter 
of price. Altho the consuming public on the east 
coast has become accustomed to other woods, and 
all factors being equal are inclined to show a 
discrimination against fir, it is a fact that fir has 
made a great deal of progress and is becoming well 
liked. But if the price gets too high, buyers are 
likely to turn to competitive woods. Mr. Woolsey 
makes a favorable comment on the fact that west 
Coast hemlock is favorably regarded, and is gain- 
ing steadily. It has the-advantage of showing 
very little shake, and there is a quite heavy de- 
mand for 2-inch stock, with 3-inch gradually com- 
ing into use. Mr. Woolsey believes that when 
west Coast manufacturers discontinue the prac- 
tice of surfacing green from the saw, and turn 
to the approved method of piling in the rough 
and surfacing dry, the demand for west Coast 
stock will grow rapidly. 

A recent visitor to the Coast was President 
Gilbert, of the United States & Foreign Sales 
Corporation, New York City. He was accompanied 
by Edward H. Lewis, manager of the lumber de- 
partment of that organization. President Gilbert 
is now in San Francisco, while Mr. Lewis remains 





for a while in the Puget Sound country adjusting 
affairs of his concern to a new deal. The an- 
nouncement has been made on creditable authority 
that the Skinner & Eddy Corporation has broken 
away from the Port Blakeley Mill Co., and from 
this time forward will take care of the Coast 
lumber business of the United States & Foreign 
Sales Corporation. Until recently this business 
was handled entirely by the Port Blakely Mill Co, 
It is also stated that the severance of the re- 
lations between the Skinner & Eddy Corporation 
and the Port Blakeley Mill Co. does not mean 
that the Port Blakeley interests will abandon their 
Atlantic coast business. On the contrary, the 
statement is made that the Port Blakeley Mill 
Co. will continue in the field, altho in doing so it 
will make a realignment of its relations on the 
Atlantie coast. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 27.—Local lumber dealers have a steady 
demand, and with fine weather for building opera- 
tions the yards are moving a good deal of stock. 
October has seen some improvement in inquiries, 
altho the volume of domestic orders is not heavy. 
Prices are being pretty well maintained at recent 
quotations. 

The export situation is strong, with the Japan- 
ese demand an important factor. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is taking on a mod- 
erate volume of Japan business, while the mills 
have orders ahead. Prices have an advancing 
tendency, with inquiries from a number of coun- 
tries. The Redwood Export Co. is conservative 
about taking on new business, as the mills are 
busy getting out clears for shipment during the re- 
mainder of the year. There are some good in- 
quiries from Australia. 

Chas. R. McCormick, president of Chas. R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., this city, has been paying a visit 
to Wilmington, Calif., where the vessels of the 
McCormick Steamship Co. make use of a 30-acre 
terminal, A conference was held on the advisabil- 
ity of securing more space. Good shipments of 
Douglas fir are being made to the southern Cali- 
fornia market, and prices are being pretty well 
maintained, altho there is now some congestion, 
With continued building activity, the outlook is 
encouraging. 

Frank H. Lambert, general manager McCloud 
River Co., reports a cut of 115,000,000 feet so far 
this year by the California white pine mill at 
McCloud. Shipments have amounted to 107,000,000 
feet. <A large cut is still being made, but cur- 
tailment is expected before long with the season 
of rain and snow near. There are good inquiries 
for California pine and its products. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is still making a good 
cut of California white and sugar pine at West- 
wood and has a fair assortment of dry stock to 
take care of a gradually growing demand. No 2 
shop is now in better demand and there is not 
a great surplus of No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear. 
This has been a big year for box lumber, with a 
heavy consumption of pine shook. While the 
rush of the demand is over, there is still a lot of 
orange shook needed. 


The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. continues to make 
a good cut of California white and sugar pine at 
Susanville and is getting a large proportion of 
box lumber so as to take care of the needs of the 
box factory. The mill at Hilt has made a good 
season’s run and the box factory is in operation. 
The company has a fair assortment of dry stock 
and has utilized a lot of No. 2 shop in door stock 
and other manufactured products. 


George N. Glass, treasurer Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., will return to Pittsburgh after inspecting the 
California white pine plant at Susanville, and 
visiting President R. D. Baker at San Francisco. 
One of the mills is closed down and the other one 
will soon take off the night shift. A season’s cut 
of about 40,000,000 feet is expected. While the 
demand is not as active as could be desired, some 
orders are being taken right along and fair prices 
are being obtained. 


The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. is making a large 
output at Pinedale, near Fresno, and will have a 
nice stock on hand for shipment during the winter. 
Altho a late start was made, the plant is equipped 
for production on a large scale and will operate 
as long as the weather will permit logs to be 
got out. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has 4 
good demand for redwood and continues to oper- 
ate the mill at Samoa, on Humboldt Bay, with 
double shifts on a part of the saws. W. R. 
McMillan, who has charge of eastern sales, consid- 
ers this a good year in the redwood industry. 


The Union Lumber Co., this city, is making @ 
normal cut of redwood at Fort Bragg, and is ship- 
ping steadily by water and rail with all of the 
steam schooners busy. Otis R. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent of the company, has been making an eastern 
trip and finds encouraging conditions in the red- 
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wood market. Good southern California ship- 
ments have been made. A lot of young redwood 
trees will be planted this winter. 

The Albion Lumber Co., T. T. Lerch sales man- 
ager, has a good demand for redwood, and ship- 
ments are being made from Albion, four steam 
schooners operating. Charles F. Flinn, general 
manager, is keeping the mills at Navarro and 
Albion in operation on one shift, making a total 
cut of about 175,000 feet a day. 

Frank H. Lambert, general manager McCloud 
River Lumber Co., who is paying a visit to the 
city, states that the California white pine mill at 
McCloud is still making a large output, but prob- 
ably will soon begin to curtail. The cut since 
Jan. 1 has amounted to 115,000,000 feet, and ship- 
ments to 107,000,000 feet, which is a remarkable 
showing for the season. Market conditions have 
shown a little improvement. 

Frederick S. Palmer, who has just returned from 
an extensive eastern trip, states that he saw a 
little improvement in the situation, altho sales 
are not up to expectations. A lot of building has 
been done in Chicago and eastern cities, despite 
the efforts that were made to check construction 
early in the year. He is receiving inquiries and 
making some sales right along for the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., and the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

Lumber yards in the East Bay section are doing 
a good volume of business, Oakland having a big 
building year. The rebuilding of the devastated 
residence district in Berkeley will require a great 
deal of lumber and millwork. H. L. McCall, for- 
merly located in Montana, has obtained a site on 
High street in Oakland territory and will estab- 
lish a planing mill and lumber yard. 

The California Door Co., of this city, will re- 
build the California white pine sawmill which was 
destroyed by fire this fall on a new site at Diamond 
Springs. Three charges were preferred recently 
against the company for permitting fires on its 
property in violation of State fire laws, alleging 
that it was responsible for the burning of the old 
town of El Dorado. A fine of $100 was imposed 
by a Justice of the Peace at Placerville when the 
company pleaded guilty to one charge, and the 
others were dropped. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—T. J. Humbird, president Humbird 
Lumber Co. and of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
returned this week from a six weeks’ trip which 
took him east to St. Paul, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and, on 
his return, to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
“There is a lot of building in the east and that 
section of the country looks prosperous,” he said. 
“California, of course, is booming and Los Angeles, 
in particular. The boom there means a lot to the 
lumber industry in Oregon and Washington. The 
Japanese demand, following the earthquake, is 
taking the peak of the Coast production. I find 
the Inland Empire mills fairly busy. Good busi- 
ness is a relative term today. After capacity busi- 
ness, it is hard to think of anything else as good 
business. Inland Empire mills are shipping their 
product to the Atlantic seaboard.” The Humbird 
mills at Sandpoint and Newport are cutting about 
12,000,000 feet this month and shipping some- 
what better than half that amount, while the total 
shipments for the year will reach close to 100,000,- 
000 feet, he expects. In his various conferences 
with eastern representatives of the company who 
took the trip west by special train last year, spend- 
ing a month in visiting the various mills affiliated 
with the sales company, Mr. Humbird says he 
found abundant evidence that this undertaking 
by the company is paying dividends in the long 
Tun, notwithstanding its high cost. The entire 
expense of special train and other accomodations, 
meals and full salary for the month was paid by 
the company as a matter of education for the 
salesmen and better service to the trade thereby. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 27.—After a very heavy run for several 
weeks. California demand fell off considerably in 
the last week, but nevertheless the general move- 
ment in fir is active. Export mills have an outlet 
for all they can cut and are willing to dispose of, 
and mills catering to local trade are also cleaning 
up promptly, for the brisk building movement con- 
tinues. Western pine shop Nos. 1 and 2 showed 
a sudden and marked drop during the week, when 
one or two manufacturers decided upon announc- 
ing bargain counter quotations, others following 
suit, as is customary. No particular reason is 
assigned. 

The Western Lumber & Export Co., of Cottage 
Grove, Ore., has been placed in the hands of a 
Teceiver, J. H. Chambers, prominent lumber man- 
ufacturer of Cottage Grove, being appointed. The 
mill has a capacity of about 70,000 feet daily, and 
is a modern plant. W. F. Johnson is president. 


For the time being the mill will shut down, Re- 
ceiver Chambers announced this morning. 

D. B. Minor, well known Portland lumberman, 
who until recently was in charge of the local office 
of the McLeod Lumber Co., has returned from a 
tour thru California. He resigned Oct. 1. 

Much indignation was voiced here when the 
lumbermen of Los Angeles protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the reduced 
rate on lumber announced by the Southern Pacific 
from this territory into southern California 
effective the end of the month. Here it is said 
that the Los Angeles lumbermen are protesting 
because they would compel, thru arbitrary rates, 
the movement thru San Pedro of all lumber headed 
into the affected territory. 

Plans for important developments of the lower 
Columbia River were discussed at a meeting of 
directors of the Crossett Western Lumber Co., on 
Thursday. The company owns the Crossett West- 
ern Lumber mills at Wauna, the Big Creek Log- 
ging Co., at Knappa, and the Gales Creek Log- 
ging Co., at Washburn. Officials in attendance 
were E. C. Crossett, of Chicago, president; C. W. 
Gates, of Pasudena, vice president; Dr. J. W. 
Watzek, of Davenport, Iowa, and C. M. Watzek, of 
Portland, manager of operations in Oregon. The 
company also operates several mills in Arkansas 
and in other southern pine States. Dr. Watzek, 
accompanied by Mrs. Watzek, has just returned 
from a world tour. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Oct. 29.—President Edward Hamilton, of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Assocaition, speaks in 
glowing terms of reports coming in to him from 
all sections of the State, especially from the north- 
ern counties. He says the first half of the fall 
season has proved satisfactory from a retailers’ 
standpoint. He admitted that retailers are only 
buying their actual needs, and are not taking 
chances of carrying large stocks thru the difficult 
winter season. This, he said, has created a healthy 
condition in the lumber market and buying from 
the yards is going on at an even pace, and one 
that will continue for some time. A great deal of 
business is being uncovered in the building line in 
all sections of New Jersey, and prospects are that 
this will continue as long as weather will permit. 

Many of the retailers at the recent meeting in 
Trenton express great satisfaction over the passage 
of the resolution regarding delivery at the curb, 
saying that it came at a most opportune time, as 
deliveries into all kinds of places frequently meant 
the loss of the use of a truck for a full day, the 
cars being stuck in the mud. 

Talks with many yard men brought out the fact 
that competition in Jersey was very keen and that 
to come out of the big end of the horn the dealer 
has to be constantly on his toes. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 29.—Disappointment with the fall trade 
characterizes the lumber market. Retailers know 
they can get shipments immediately and for this 
reason are unwilling to add to their stocks. South- 
ern pine prices have sagged continuously for the 
last few weeks. Bargains in southern pine, which 
have caused purchasers to be wary, have begun 
to be seriously reflected in the North Carolina pine 
market, and a wide divergence of prices exists now 
in all items in both woods. Southern pine ceiling 
and flooring have been hit particularly hard. No. 
2 and better 24-inch flooring prices vary as much 
as $10 a thousand. Rift North Carolina flooring 
at the same freight rate brings anywhere from $85 
to $95. All roofers are said to be in fair demand. 
Close behind the pines in the matter of easement 
and general dissatisfaction is eastren spruce. 
Prices have a decided tendency to sag. Shipments 
have been materially curtailed. Western pine shop 
lumber of all grades has stiffened perceptibly of 
late, but this is the only item of western or west 
Coast lumber that is so acting. Fir and hemlock 
inquiries are still numerous and quotations diffi- 
cult to obtain. Prices are standing just where 
they were a week ago. Shipments of west Coast 
lumber continue to be curtailed, all lumber arriv- 
ing—or a big percentage of it—having been con- 
tracted for sometime ago. The sunny side of the 
lumber market is seen in the fact that no wild 
stuff is going on. Now and then, moreover, a big 
sale will go over at a surprising figure. But the 
optimists of yesterday are the optimists of today. 

While some large hardwood distributers assert 
that the present month has been one of excellent 
turnover, hardwoods are not enjoying the big 
volume that was expected. Prices are inclined to 
be a little soft, altho little change in quotations 
has taken place. Many bargains are being handed 
out, but it is the general belief that these are only 
business getters. Prices of flooring are a little 
weak, but demand picks up immediately on conces- 
sions. Plain oak FAS 1-inch sells at $105 to $120; 
No. 1 common, at $72.50 to $80. One-inch common 
poplar has a wide range, between $60 and $70. 








Disc Head Matcher 


No Knife 
Marks 


The disc-head milling ma- 
chine shown above produces 
a face finish unequalled by 
any other process. 


SUPERTSR nconne 


‘Americas Finest-” 


Superior Brand Oak Floor- 
ing, manufactured on this 
machinery, is the highest 
quality oak flooring to be 
had. It has no knife marks; 
requires virtually no scrap- 
ing or sanding; and main- 
tains a remarkable uniform- 
ity in color and texture. If 
you are not a Superior Deal- 
er write us for samples and 
prices of ‘‘America’s Finest” 
oak flooring. 


Superior Oak Flooring 
Company 
Helena, Arkansas 


MAIL COUPON 


SUPERIOR OAK FLOORING CO., 


Helena, Ark. 


Please send me postpaid a free sample of Supe- 
rior Oak Flooring. 
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| Maple flooring is also weak, 2%4-inch face running yard stock and good demand for small house bills. 

from $85 to $95.50. Clears vary from $98 to $110. Prices on these items are well maintained. 

Capt. M. W. Haney, assistant president of Wil- The H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., Ewing, Oc 
liam Schuette & Co., is now on a trip to the mills Tex., has been reorganized with the following now 
| of the company in the Inland Empire, where he _ officers: President, E. L. Kurth; vice president, dustr 
= will make a close study of the lumber situation. George H. Henderson; secretary, Allen W. Hender- short 
O—CA»>-—™=—M | ——. | He spent a big part of last week visiting logging son; general manager, B. C. Kelley. There will has | 
ZU | camps in Montana. He will remain in the West be no change in the policy of conducting the busi- ment 
7 a V7 until Dec. 1. F. H. Hanforth, assistant sales ness and the name of the firm will remain the same. Inqui 
sy We JER | manager of the Schuette interests _ June 1, is of th 
ee NE AF Ad) in charge of the New York office in Mr. Haney’s rice 
AON 7S OAKEL Vt | absence, looking principally after the white pine HATTIESBURG, MISS. Ser 
————EE | interests. : Oct. 29.—Paul F. Allen, who has engaged in the for t 
E. W. McCorkle, manager of the Edward Ger- commission lumber business, has organized the floori 
main Estate, Saginaw, Mich., has just completed pay] F, Allen Lumber Co., with headquarters here, ter d 
an extensive business trip thru eastern territory. and will wholesale. He has associated with him Price 
William D. Mershon, representing the Stout Lum- Jack R. Corf, of Norwalk, Ohio, a well known sales- upwa 
ber Co. and other large mill interests, reports that man in that section. They will specialize in shed lumb: 
ast ac age he is doing a satisfactory fall business. pe age Mt a cor 
H. N. Foster, of the Foster Lumber Co., Sumter, ‘ Furn 
° S. C., was in town visiting the trade last week. The Muse Lumber Co., of Waynesboro, Miss., has they 
Car Service His firm ‘deals principally in longleaf and shortleaf Changed hands and the ona ek changed to Cochran- a li 
timbers, and is represented in New York by J. L, Graves Lumber Co. C. W. Cochran, of Meridian, plant 
English & Sons. and be “ Psy sa ae —o — dime! 

: ‘i A change in the management of the New York purchase e interest oO e use bros. e 
If you are in the habit of or- office of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. recently be- company operates a planing mill and concentra- oy 
dering small lots of Oak Floor- came effective. W. H. Yates, former New York tion yard at Waynesboro. cent 
ing, you should take advantage manager, has gone to the Indiana headquarters at indus 


of our excellent railroad con- 
nections—26 railroads going 
to all parts of the country. 

That’s one reason why Ster- 
ling Oak Flooring is a favorite 
with dealers; another reason is 
the superior quality and mill- 
ing. 





Investigate our fa- 
cilities for shipping 
L. C. L., carloads or 
truckloads to suit 
your needs. 
nes 
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STERLING 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING .CO. | 
3300-16 N. Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, 
\.__ MISSOURI sy 
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Indianapolis. The new manager here is S. B. 
Tracy, who formerly had charge of the northern 
New Jersey territory. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 31.—Taken as a whole, the New England 
lumber market is more than holding its own, both 
in the volume of business and in the strength of 
prices. Buyers are disposed to be more or less 
conservative, but do not hesitate to buy as their 
needs arise. The market for eastern spruce is espe- 
cially firm, and higher prices are already being 
quoted on random lengths. 

Boston exports of forest products during August 
were valued at $88,751, and include lumber valued 
at $9,620 and manufactures of wood valued at 
$79,131. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written and 
said about the decreasing volume of building per- 
mits in the East, thirty-five Massachusetts cities 
in September issued building permits valued at 
$10,282,265, which is 2.3 percent greater than the 
September, 1922, total of $10,053,968. Of these 
Massachusetts cities, 23 showed decreases from 
their August volume, and 12, increases. The Sep- 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 30.—The market last week was a little 
quieter than usual. Mill stocks have been badly 
broken, and the period of quiet will enable the 
mills to replenish them. Demand is fair for export. 
Some hardwood mills are complaining of a labor 
shortage, while the production of pine seems not to 
be affected. Shingles were off again slightly. 

Invitations have been received by many of the 
most prominent citizens of Houston to a testi- 
monial dinner to be given at the Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Nov. 17, to John H. Kirby, president and 
founder of the Kirby Lumber Co. C. A. Wood, 
general manager of the Houston Electric Co., is 
chairman of the program committee. The dinner 
will be given under the auspices of the Red 


Roosters. 
MACON, GA. 


Oct. 30.—The market for air dried shortleaf pine 
roofers and 2-inch dimension stock has softened 
considerably during the last week, as demand has 
fallen off. A number of inquiries are coming out 
from the northern wholesalers, but most of the 
stock being bought in blocks of any size is for 











tember aggregate consisted of 56.7 perecnt for shipment in sixty or ninety days. The 2-inch Me 
new residential buildings; 28.8 percent for non- tems are moving slowly, and orders are generally & 
= Wet residential buildings, and 14.5 percent, for altera- for badly mixed cars. , 
SWE? y 
ue TER. tions and repairs. W. H. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner & Co 
s im UNE WN Boston lumber arrivals: Schooner Charlotte S., Philadelt hia Pa with head +t in Mobil %y 
SG . ‘ Hantsport, 80,775 feet spruce, C. Ernest Hill i y : the first of th ak an = i _— 
— (Inc.) ; schooner Cameo, Bars River, N. S., 220,000 ne ak ee eee ee oe 2 ee a 
feet spruce to order. Schooner Phyllis B., Parrs- H. G. Work, of the Work & Hamilton Lumber 
WIFT - HUNTER LUMBER Co. boro, N. S., 195,000 feet spruce, Blanchard Lumber ©®., Savannah, Ga., was in Macon the last of the 
Co. Schooner Vilda A., Port Greville, N. S., 129,- Week. 
ATMORE, ALABAMA 000 feet spruce, Morse & Buffum Co. Four A number of the roofer manufacturers of this 
Shed S k schooners loaded with southern pine and railroad section are planning on going with the Georgia- 
1¢e toc ties were included in the port arrivals last Satur- Florida Saw Mill Association on its trip to Cuba 
ong @a Dimension day. They were the DeWitt Brown from Pensa- on Nov. 18. —- 
° : cola with 10,900 ties and 767,000 feet of longleaf tho s 
Framing, Sills southern pine; the James E. Coburn from Jackson- BEAUMONT, TEX. Will | 
Rough and Dressed Small Timbers ville with 750,000 feet of lumber ; the Helen Barnet Nort 
Grin : Oct. 29.—The increasing orders for southern 
g from Jacksonville with 890,000 feet of lum- alrea 
ss ber, and the Josephine McQuesten from the same ae ae ae ae ane ie pert being 
Swift Lumber Company Florida port with 27,000 railroad ties. an offset to the winter curtailment of building car 
WARNERTON, LA. operations further north. Bad logging conditions } 
DIMENSION P ITT. SBURGH, PA. are expected to take up any slack. Most mills are 
Shortlea SHED STOCK Oct. 30.—While house construction is still go- cutting all the sawn timbers possible and letting 
ing forward, operations are not as active as here- the rest of the log make what it will. If it makes Oc 
{ tofore, hence the demand for building materials is the Stuff the mill is long on, a slight price conces- ing b 
not as urgent as it was. The lumber market is sion is made to move it, but these concessions are Whil 
firm to strong at points of origin. No reports of small and rare. Retail yards continue to expe- all o 
concessions here are in circulation, while it is rience considerable trouble in getting mixed cars. their 
known that the yards are placing very good or- By buying cars from several mills, the yard men to b 
Southern Hardwoods ders. The railroad situation is not so good just re able to get what they want. — 
a ak may — some price quotations to stiffen Oak is moving to around the summer levels, ae 
. ee st urther. Several of the smaller establishments with signs of weakening, while m is stiffening. 
Specialties: Oak, Ash and Gum are short of material, and are asking for more The falling off in building has aan some effect a . mi 
prompt deliveries. With the house construction flooring factory demand which has proved the = 
— oo ~ = er gpa: aad in ge — backbone of the oak market. Buying for furniture ong 
* . spring, e dealers feel no pessimism as to the factories continues in fair volume. Oak for car 
Georgia Short Leaf Pine future of the trade. In the outskirts of the city material is in fair demand, but the railroad tie 
; P lumber yards are very active and are purchasing market is not so brisk as usual. A scarcity of gum and 
Roofers— Boards— Dimension freely in almost all lines of material. suitable for box making is reported in the local eno 
market. coup 
LUFKIN, TEX. In October, usually considered an “off month” Ame 
L CYPRESS LUMBER Oct. 29.—All grades of red gum, also FAS red’ in lumber exports, a total of 8,196,720 feet of that 
i = white oak are moving slowly. There is a fair lumber will have moved from this port. The Lake have 
, ‘ 5 = emand for Nos. 1 and 2 oak. Plain sap gum is Florian is taking in excess of 500,000 feet to Porto Hi 
Prompt wer — Drying Facilities very much in demand, and No. 1 and FAS grades Rico, and the Hinfeld is loading 1,800,000 feet of that 
anufacturers are advancing in price, especially the latter. There sawn timbers for Newport and West Hartlepool. main 
P is an increased demand. for No. 1 common and Of the total shipments 8,053,848 feet were pine auto: 
cE B Smith Lumber Co better sap gum. Standard stocks of southern pine lumber and sawn timbers; 53,937 feet, oak; 10,512 the | 
° 2 © are badly broken in this territory and demand is feet, ash, and the gum shipments totaled 78,423 gum, 
MACON, GEORGIA slightly weaker, but prices hold steady. There is feet. Mexico, the West Indies, United Kingdom, 800d 
a good demand for pine timbers both for export Havre, Antwerp, Bremen and Rotterdam were MAIN 
and for railroad use; also a light demand for destinations. but 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 29.—In the Southeast, enough empties are 
now available to meet the full needs of the in- 
dustry except at a few of the smaller plants on 
short line railroads. This improvement in supply 
has brought a fair increase in the lumber move- 
ment, which is now larger than for several months. 
Inquiry is improving slowly; a large pereentage 
of the inquiries develop business, the stability of 
prices seeming to do away with shopping around. 
There is an increasing demand in the Southeast 
for the principal items of building lumber; roofers, 
flooring and ceiling lumber are in considerably bet- 
ter demand. Millwork plants are buying actively. 
Prices are stronger and the tendency continues 
upward. A fair improvement in retail demand for 
lJumber has been noted; dealers, however, look for 
a considerable betterment during the next month. 
Furniture factories are not buying so actively as 
they were a month or so ago, but they are taking 
a little quartered gum. Automobile and body 
plants continue to purchase heavily of the thicker 
dimensions of white ash and kindred hardwoods. 
Southeastern plants cutting this hardwood dispose 
of all they can produce without trouble. No re- 
cent changes in prices are noted. As a whole the 
industry is operating on a very satisfactory basis, 




















White pine plantation, 22 years old, at Hast Green- 
wich, R. I. It was started on bare sand for 
reclamation purposes and trees are thinned to 7 
feet. Every other tree is removed at the age of 
15 years. 





tho some Georgia plants using hydro-electric power 
will have to curtail if the present drouth continues. 
North Carolina industries using such power have 
already cut down to five days, furniture plants 
being the principal ones affected. Georgia power 
companies are better able to supplement hydro- 
electric with steam power. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 29.—The volume of southern pine orders be- 
ing booked is surprisingly large for this time of year. 
While demand has fallen off, the mills are booking 
all of the business they can possibly handle with 
their depleted stocks. Most mills are trying hard 
to build their stocks up so that they can make 
normal shipments next year. There is a marked 
scarcity of dry common lumber in this section. An 
occasional concession is made to move an item that 
a mill may be long on, but the general list is well 
maintained. Finish is particularly strong. Spe- 
clal cutting is holding up remarkably well consider- 
ing that railroad demand is small. Stocks are at 
least 10 percent lighter than they were at this time 
last year. Manufacturing weather continues good 
and cars are fairly easy. There is fair demand for 
export, and cubic average timber has advanced a 
Couple of dollars. Renewed interest in South 
American schedules is reported by mills catering to 
that trade. The strikes of stevedores at Gulf ports 
ave not interfered with the exporting of lumber. 
gp larawood manufacturers in this section report 

at the improvement mentioned last week has been 
maintained. Mill stocks are below normal. The 
Pny-eersge and furniture factories are leading in 
he buying and are taking up all available dry sap 
gum, elm and maple. Red gum is also moving in 
on volume. Prices have firmed up considerably. 
b lwork plants are using considerable hardwood, 
ut the building trades are buying less. Export 


demand has improved. Cars in this immediate 
section are plentiful, but a shortage of shipping 
equipment at remote points is reported. Weather 
has been ideal and the log supply is good. Labor 
is plentiful. 

W. E. Guild, general manager Finkbine Lumber 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Guild left Monday night 
for ten days’ trip to eastern cities. En route they 
stopped over for a day at Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
be with their son George, who is attending school 
at that place. H, I. Isbell, of Elkhart, Ind., and 
Mrs. Isbell spent several days last week as guests 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co. Mr. Isbell has repre- 
sented the Finkbine company in northern Indiana 
for nearly twenty years. 

E. R. Lytle, prominent lumberman, of Deshler, 
Ohio, is making a tour of the southern producing 
section. He is accompanied by Mrs. Lytle. 

Ralph Hunter, well known lumberman, of Spring- 
field, Ill., passed thru Jackson Wednesday. He is 
making his usual fall trip among southern pine 
mills, and went from here to Meridian, Miss. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Oct. 29.—West Virginia shipments may be re- 
garded as large in volume, and are certainly on a 
larger scale than six weeks ago. The demand is 
well sustained. Prices are comparatively firm, and 
with buying showing a tendency to reach larger 
proportions, further advances are expected within 
a short time. All kinds of hardwood and all the 
grades are marketable. It is possible for most 
mills in the State to operate regularly, with pro- 
duction larger than it was during the summer 
months. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 29.—There was a slight falling off of orders 
booked by southern pine mills during the week. 
The railroad and car companies, who have shown 
renewed activity of late, are still the main buyers, 
their principal demand being for car decking. The 
movement of shed stock has been mostly in mixed 
cars. Retailers are buying conservatively and only 
for the immediate future. Prices are not on as 
firm a basis, instances being noted of 6-inch No. 2 
common roofers being bought for 50 cents less than 
a week ago, and other shed stock items are 50 cents 
to $1 off. Dimension and timbers are unchanged. 
Central and southern Florida mills have very lit- 
tle stock and are able to ~.mmand better prices 
than other manufacturers ou account of the build- 
ing activity in that section, and their ability to 
dispose of a good percentage of their cut locally. 
The southern Georgia planing and remilling plants 
have larger stocks than any other section. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Corporation and Putman 
Lumber Co. are expecting five schooners for lumber 
cargoes. The majority of the shipments from these 
two mills are by boat. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 29.—Sales of kiln dried North Carolina pine 
during the last week were larger, in both rough and 
dressed stock, than during the week previous. 
Many mills are out of the market on certain popu- 
lar items, or sales would be larger. Very bad rain 
and wind storms have hit the South and will tend 
to curtail production of air dried stock. There 
have been very few changes in prices of either 
rough or dressed. Qne or two items are being 
quoted at slightly higher prices. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, altho orders usually call for 
only one car for quick shipment. Some mills are 
oversold, and those having any of this item are 
holding firm on price. Surplus stocks are gradu- 
ally being depleted. Edge 4/4 No. 3 is still a 
slow mover, altho southern planing mills are tak- 
ing more interest in this item. The price is 
weaker. No, 2 and better 4/4 stock widths continue 
very active, rough and dressed. Buyers report 
some reductions on,the part of large mills, while 
many mills are refusing further orders calling for 
8-, 10- and 12-inch widths. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
are more active, except 8-inch. Sales of 5/4 and 
thicker edge are not large, altho inquiries have 
picked up. Edge 6/4 and 8/4 is much harder to buy 
than 5/4. No. 2 and better 5/4 10- and 12-inch 
continues in brisk demand and is scarce. Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips are very slow in the rough, but 
demand for partition continues rather good. No. 
2 and better miscuts are selling better, rough and 
dressed, and No. 3 and better rips and No. 3 and 
box miscuts are also moving better in the South. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No, 1 box, rough and dressed, 
were slightly larger, several cargoes being sold in 
Baltimore and New York at good prices. A num- 
ber of mills refuse further business, being oversold 
forty-five days or more. Recent quotations are 
higher. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box is in much better de- 
mand. Most of the stock is wanted worked, but 
planing mills are pretty well loaded up with or- 
ders. No. 1 4/4 stock box rough and dressed is 
moving much better. No. 2 stock box 4/4 is in 
good demand, being wanted mostly in mixed cars, 
which a lot of mills cannot furnish. The price is 
stronger. Demand for 5/4 and 6/4 edge No. 1 and 





PACIFIC COAST 











COOS BAY 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir and 
Port Orford Cedar 


Sawmills, Marshfield, Oregon 
Distributing Plant—Bay Point, Cal. 
Annual Production 
200,000,000 Feet 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1000 Balfour Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
806 Central Building 
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SHOP PLANK > 
Western White Pine 


Have splendid stocks of 
54, 64 and 84 thick- 
nesses, all grades, both 
kiln-dried and air dried. 


Let Us Quote You! 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Sf 











LONG FIR TIMBERS 


We cut ’em to size required by architects, 
engineers, railroads or industrial plants. 


Also SHORT CEILING, SHORT SIDING, 
PORCH RAIL and GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Now is a good time to try our Mixed Car 
Service in anything you require in 


FIR — HEMLOCK — CEDAR 


John D. Collins white Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 
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Principles of 


Handling Woodlands 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


Tells how to manage timber properties along the 
most profitable lines. Valuable to timber owners 
or managers. A very practical book, worth many 
times its cost to the man who wants a guide to 
reaping highest profits in timber management. 


Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No. 2 box is getting better. Box bark strips, 4/4, 
have been more active. The price is holding steady. 

Sales of j,-inch ceiling, {#- and %-inch parti- 
tion and bark strip partition have shown an in- 
crease. Prices do not show much change. Sales of 
kiln dried roofers were larger and prices do not 
vary as much as heretofore. Air dried sales have 
not been large. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 29.—While the general tendency is upward 
and the outlook is encouraging, there has been 
no decided activity during the last week, altho 
there was a slight improvement in demand. Taken 
as a whole, the volume of business booked for 
October will fully equal results obtained for 
September, and most mills will go into November 
with good order files and sufficient business in 
store to keep them busy for the entire month. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











WILLAPA LUMBER COMPANY 
OLD GROWTH | 
Fir Spruce Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


VERTICAL GRAIN UPPERS 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: -  - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 1609 Steger Building. 














Now’s the Time to Try 


H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Mouldings, Window Frame Jambs 
Casings, Stools, Door Jambs, Etc. 


Main Office: 
No. 1106-1107 Northwestern Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mail Address, Cable Address, 
L P. O. Box 1058 HJAND 
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Geo. T. Quality 


MICKLE 


Service Lumber Co. 
Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 


DOUGLAS FIR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


1400-1-2-3 Yeon Building, 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
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There are really no weak spots in the market, 
demand including practically the entire list, with 
particular strength noted in car material. There 
is a good call from Texas and Oklahoma, and a 
good volume of business from eastern centers. 
The demand for building material remains strong. 
Locally there is a fair amount of building in 
progress, with a few sections, notably the De- 
Quincy (La.) section, showing marked activity. 
Mills report a good export demand from South 
American lumber centers. Prices hold firm and, 
tho there have been reports of price cutting, con- 
cessions are the exception rather than the rule. 
Most buyers are willing to pay top prices in order 
to secure prompt shipment, and most orders are 
of the “hurry” variety. The supply of cars con- 
tinues fairly good. Excellent weather still pre- 
vails in this belt. Production is holding close to 
normal, practically all mills operating full time. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 29.—The Arkansas soft pine market this 
week has been reasonably active. Prices have 
practically held their own. Quotations of some 
have shown a slight softening, due to no other 
reason than a large surplus of some particular 
items. Inquiries have been received in fair volume 
from practically all sources. Dealers are buying 
mostly in mixed cars, with an occasional order for 
a straight car of yard stock. Industrial demand 
is strong, but the movement of railroad material 
is only fair. Weather has been good and produc- 
tion at all mills normal. Car supply has been 
good. The labor situation is reasonably good. 

Hardwood demand has only been fair. Prices 
of a few items softened because of lack of demand. 
Sap gum is about the strongest item. For sap 
gum interior trim there is a very ready and large 
demand. Hardwood flooring is moving in fair 
volume only, at reasonably good prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 29.—Southern pine is marking time. Buy- 
ing has become rather slow, orders being placed 
only for necessities. Lively shipping has helped 
to reduce the order files. Excellent weather dur- 
ing the last ten days has helped the mills to make 
good shipments. The supply of cars has also been 
satisfactory. The building situation locally con- 
tinues good, with many jobs under way now and 
many more in prospect for the new year. Prices 
have eased a little. The upward trend has been 
slightly checked on practically everything except 
railroad materials. No material decline is expected. 
As most of the cotton picking is finished, the mills 
are having less difficulty in obtaining common 


labor. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 30.—There has been a gradual loss of mar- 
ket strength since Oct. 1, and even southern pine 
mills report that business is only about 50 percent 
of normal. Buying continues strictly on a basis of 
immediate requirements. The line-yard concerns 
are doing practically no buying. From all that can 
be gathered, buying will be rather poor until after 
inventories. Sales managers say that buyers will 
be going to tne mills in large numbers this year to 
look over stocks, and they expect plenty of busi- 
ness later. There appears to be a general tendency 
toward lower price levels. Hardwoods, redwood 
and cypress prices exhibit less of this tendency 
than other woods, but the redwood mills lately have 
been lowking for more business. 

Horace Barnes, who handles the Kansas City 
sales territory for the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., will leave the latter part of this week on a 
trip to the mills. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 29.—Messrs. John Alexander, T. E. Brit- 
tingham, G. C. Hixon and J. M. Hixon, respectively 
president, vice president, secretary and treasurer 
of the Sumter Lumber Co., spent several days of 
last week visiting the plant at Electric Mills, Miss., 
as the guests of D. H. Foresman, the local man- 
ager. During their stay, Mr. Brittingham pre- 
sented the Men’s Club with a handsome Victrola 
and a number of records, while Mr. Hixon pre- 
sented the Library which bears his name with a 
check for the purchase of new books. 

C. P. Gable, of the Black River Cypress Co., 
Gable, S. C., was in New Orleans last week to 
attend the national conference on the boll weevil 
menace. Mr. Gable is interested in the Gable- 
Chrystal Co., of Sumter, S. C., which manufactures 
the “Red Bird” boll weevil trap. 

Organization of the Cleveland Lumber Co., to 
conduct a wholesale and retail business in lumber 
and building materials, is reported at Cleveland, 
Miss., the principals being M. B. Lawless, a Clarks- 
dale (Miss.) lumberman, who will take active 
a of the business, and BE. J. Nowell, of Cleve- 
and. 

The Reader & Nevada railroad, extending twenty- 
five miles from Reader into the oil fields of Nevada 


County, Arkansas, will be completed by Nov. 165, 
according to a report from Alexandria. The line 
is being built, it is added, by the Mansfield Hard. 
wood Lumber Co. and the A. S. Johnson Lumber 
Co., well known Louisiana concerns with extensive 
holdings in Arkansas. 

The will of the late Joseph Rathborne, president 
of the Louisiana Cypress Co., at Harvey, La., and 
the Joseph Rathborne Lumber Co., at Ponchatoula, 
La., bequeathes $5,000 each to three hospitals; 
$100,000 to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. George Win- 
ship Rathborne; $25,000 to Richardson Leverich, 
secretary Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., and in- 
cludes smaller cash bequests, The remainder of 
his estate is created a trust for his two grand- 
children, Joseph Cornelius Rathborne and Kathlyn 
George Rathborne. Out of the trust fund is to be 
paid, however, an annuity of $5,000 a year to 
his brother W. W. Rathborne, of Chicago, and one 
of $30,000 a year to his daughter-in-law, with the 
proviso that it shall be reduced to $20,000 if she 
remarries. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 30.—There seems to be little change in de- 
mand or in price. The decrease noted in the post 
demand is due to cold weather; farmers are not 
buying posts except when forced to do so. Post 
prices remain steady. The pole market is slow 
and no change is in sight; prices remain the same, 
Red cedar shingle prices are at the same level as 
last week. A few small orders for shingles are 
being placed to complete structures before snow- 
fall. The market is somewhat inactive, with prices 
almost unchanged. 


‘ DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 31.—Tho actual shipments of lumber are 
showing a seasonal slowing down, confidence is 
indisputably on the gain. Sawmill operators are 
banking upon having the field more to themselves 
next year. Building prospects over the Northwest 
are also regarded as good, and there are compar- 
atively light mill stocks of all classes of northern 
pine lumber. A lot of 1,000,000 feet of northern 
pine lumber recently sold to a Tonawanda (N, Y.) 
distributer and now being cut for a jobber by a 
Duluth mill, will be shipped out this fall almost as 
it comes green from the saw. The buyer’s willing- 
ness to pay the additional freight on green lumber 
indicates a strong spring market. Northern Min- 
nesota yards have not been in the market to any 
extent during the last few days, having covered 
their sorting-up requirements during the first half 
of October. The mills are experiencing a steady 
inquiry for box lumber and fair orders were re- 
ported for shipment to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Dealers are now disposed to go slow in selling 
theiy lower grades of lumber. 

Progress is being made by the sawmill companies 
in getting their season’s logging operations under 
way. Employment men are engaging all the men 
that can be picked up, the larger operators paying 
$50 to $55 and the smaller ones $55 to $60 a month 
and board for common labor. Profiting from their 
experiences of the last two seasons, operators 
have their camps on piecework to a great extent 
so that a small proportion of general labor is 
being engaged. 

Substantial contracts for pulpwood have been 
booked during the last few days at the new basis 
of $11 a cord. Buyers for the railroads are in 
the market to a greater extent for ties, and a good 
demand now exists for bolts, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 29.—Owing to seasonal influences, the mar- 
ket is a little off. Orders have been harder to 
secure and prices have weakened on many items, 
but a lot of business has been booked. Philadel- 
phia yards continue to move out great quantities 
and consider business satisfactory. Retailers 
bought rather heavily several weeks ago. Suburban 
yards, while busy, advise that orders are not a8 
large as they were several weeks ago, altho there 
ure plenty in sight. Retailers in south Jersey are 
not quite as busy as they were two weeks ago, but 
are buying as they need stock. 

Mills are keeping stocks moving to this center in 
good volume. Southern pine is a trifle weak, roof- 
ers, 6-inch, D2 or 4S to %-inch, being sold to the 
yards here for $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29.50, 
and 12-inch, $30. Dimension: D4S, %4-inch scant 
in width and thickness, 2x4-inch, $31; 2x3-inch, 
$31; 2x6-inch, $29; 2x8-inch, $30; 2x10-inch, 
$30.50, and 2x12-inch, $31. The 2-inch rough fram- 
ing is bringing about the same price as dressed, 
while 3-inch rough brings 50 cents more thal 
dressed. : 

Flooring is being sold on the following basis: 
B&better 1x8-inch (}$x2%4-inch face), $66; No. 
1 common, $44; No. 2 common, $28.50, and No. 8 
common, $21. Both North Carolina finish and 
southern pine ceiling and siding are holding firm 
and are active. Hemlock stays steady at $40 base; 


some nice orders for this material have been Te 
ported. 


Southern and western white pine orders 
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are reported to be good. Hardwoods are moving 
jn good volume and there is promise of better prices 
before very long. Spruce lath continue to hold 


mer WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 29.—Building here is at an end for this 
year. The homes built show that people are be- 
coming more interested each year in home owner- 
ship. The full amount of the $500,000 appropria- 
tion from the housing loan scheme was taken up. 
Loan companies also, were quite liberal. Very few 
large buildings have been erected, however. Local 
lumber dealers are quite satisfied with last sea- 
son’s business, but claim that profits were very 
small. AJl yards have minimum stocks. 

The sash and door houses report a very slack 
demand for storm sash so far, but farmers are 
still busy threshing. Local lumber wholesalers 
also report very little business being offered. Yard 
stocks on the Coast are very low, and it is ex- 
pected that Coast prices will advance before very 
long. However, retailers do not intend to make 
any purchases until they know how collections 
turn out; up to date they have been very slow. 
{n the meantime all companies are devoting their 
entire attention to this phase of the business. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 29.—The lumber business in Ontario today 
is “just fair.’ There is a feeling among the 
wholesalers that the retailers are in a little better 
frame of mind today regarding the outlook, altho 
a few items show some weakness. The trade, 
however, apparently has a little more confidence 
in the white pine market as a whole. It is holding 
up fairly well in spite of considerable curtailment 
in buying. This applies particularly to stocks in 
big holdings that are well put up. There are a 
few indications today that some renewal of ac- 
tivity may be expected shortly after inventories. 
Dealers are planning to get their assets into as 
liquid a condition as possible. They are not in- 
clined to carry much stock over the winter. Lath 
seem to be possibly a trifle easier, except spruce 


in the lowering of cars, which are operated on a 
standard-gage track. The lowering is done on 
the brakes which necessitates the absorption of 
1,500 horsepower. Brake rings are water cooled, 
the brakes and clutches being operated hydraul- 
ically. A safety rope grip, attached to it, is 
also operated hydraulically. An automatic ad- 
juster indicator adjusts itself to the car at 
the end of each trip. 

All parts of the machine, brakes, clutches, 
gear shifts ete. are operated from a long plat- 
form. With the exception of the electrical 
equipment, the hoist was designed and manu- 
factured by the Llewellyn company. While it is 
probably not the highest-powered machine of 
its kind, it is declared to be undoubtedly the 
largest. The drums are equipped with Walker 
differential rings and Coast brakes. All drums, 
brake rings and brake shoes’ are all steel cast- 
ings. The gears are steel castings with cut 
teeth. 

By installing the giant hoist, the lumber com- 
pany saves the construction of eighteen miles of 
railroad, which would have had grades as high 
as 6 percent. The building of such a road 
would have necessitated the buying of several 
locomotives. and would probably have taken a 
day to make a return trip handling six cars. 
With this machine, just two miles of track were 
laid. One car can be lowered every ten min- 
utes, which shows considerable economy in labor, 
time and money and fuel consumption. 

The hoist scheme was conceived by H. R. 
Lowell, manager of the Yosemite Lumber Co. 


SPs aaeaaeaaaaaa. 


Selected Cedar Poles for Japan 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—An unusual ship- 
ment to Japan was handled last week by 
Howard E. Miller, of 





Miller & Bensen, in the 
shape of a cargo of 
specially selected cedar 
poles. There was a 
total of twenty-two car- 
loads in the shipment, 
the specifications eall- 
ing for mountain cedar 
100 pereent sound, 
guaranteeing no center 
rot in butts; tops to 
measure 10 inches and 
lengths varying from 34 





to 60 feet. The stock 




















is exceptionally heavy 
and of finest quality, 
and while the order was 
placed prior to the 
earthquake the — ship- 
ment, which is going to 
Yokohama by the 








Heavy cedar poles being loaded for Japan 


lath, which are holding well and are scarce. Cull 
lumber is particularly active and is strong; there 
is a lot of inquiry for it and a fair volume of sales 
is reported. Mill run pine is not moving in large 
volume, business being just fair. Shingles are 
quiet, but are holding their own as regards price. 


Installs Gravity Incline Electric Hoist 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 27.—One of the 
largest gravity incline electric hoists ever con- 
structed has just been completed for the Yosem- 
ite Lumber Co. by the Llewellyn Iron Works. 
The hoist, which has been under construction 
for six months, weighs 320,000 pounds and cost 
$60,000. 

The hoist is described as double drum geared 
which will lift a load of 130,000 pounds up an 
incline varying from 10 to 70 degrees. It has 
4 Tope pull of 80,000 pounds. When lowering 
logs, it will operate 1,300 feet a minute. In 
the hoisting of heavy machinery, such as loco- 
motives, tanks for oil and logging machines, 
reduction gears are used to reduce the speed to 
250 feet a minute. 

Among the specifications of the hoist are the 
following: Two drums 20 feet in diamieter, 
1%-inch steel cable; two 200-horsepower West- 
inghouse slip ring motors. No power is needed 


Yomei Maru of the Mit- 
sui line, will reach Jap- 
an at a time when it will 
be needed for recon- 
struction purposes. The Yomei Maru sailed 
from Smith Cove piers, this city. 


SAR EEBEAEARBBBEBEBEBaS: 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from ‘R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,468,340. Knockdown container (box or crate). 
William T. S. Brown, East Point, Ga. 


1,468,381. Band saw. Daniel F. Green, Port- 
land, and John F. Stedman, Tigard, Ore.; said 
Green assignor to said Stedman. 

1,468,392. Table for box nailing machines. 
George D. Parker, Riverside, Calif. 

1,468,476. Timber clamp. Joseph W. Keffer, 


Chicago. 
1,468,852. Box cover. 
Paul, Minn, 


1,468,986. Saw setting and sharpening machine. 
Bernhard Wilthil, Flushing, N. Y. 


Henry C. F. Zimmer, St. 


1,469,025. Log trolley. Benjamin S. Spaulding, 
Arcata, Calif. ji ’ » . 
1,469,362. Process for the ‘treatment of w 


material and the product thereof. 


Villehad H. 
Forssman, Cologne, Germany. 




















PacificStates Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON 


Pick out your assortment— 
Mixed car orders with service our 
specialty:— 

, Dimension 










a 
im rs 
ng 
Hemlock ) Srop Siaing 
Finish - 
Lath 
Mouldings 
. — 
imbers 
Cedar Shingles 
Lath 
AGENTS: 
S.B. Marvin, - 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago | 
G. A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
|||} Joseph Lean. - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
||| Frank Probst. - P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
: O. G. Valentine, - - - Denver, Colo. 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


We Talk Quality 


because we are sure of our ground. For 
many years we have catered to the Eastern 
trade. Today we're setting the pace for 
quality and value in 











Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Vertical KTR STEPPING quantity 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


and we want you to share in the selling 
possibilities of our products. Remember 
we brand all of our uppers ‘“‘ Electric 
Brand’’. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


4 General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 7 


q THE ~ 
-Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Shop 


Shipments via 
. P. and 
Milwaukee Rys. 
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General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. | 
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[ PACIFIC CoasT | 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4 LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MIXED ORDERS 


of Pacific Coast Siding, 
Shingles and Lumber are 


Our Specialty 


Tell us Your 
Needs 





et 19-20-21 White Bldg. 
. L. Johnson, Manager 
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A Finer Finish 


Without Added Cost | 


Just as Williams is a much 
finer finish than the usual 
mill-made finish, so it is a 
| much better sales proposi- 
tion for the retail lumber- 
man. : 
Williams is the finish that, by 


being made unusually attractive 
in appearance, and yet economical, 


is made to sell 
You'll make no mistake in stock- 
ing it 


Write for prices. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Williams FirFinish Co.Inc. 


SEATTLE.WASH. 
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ON’T waste time mga board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00 
Send for special circular. 
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W. J. Whyte, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., cy- 
press specialist, made a business trip to New York 
and other eastern points this week. 


Mr. Moyer, of the Moyer-Shafer Hardwood Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago recently on busi- 
ness. 


Elmer B. Todd, of White & Todd, retailers, of 
Aurora, Ill., while in Chicago the latter part of last 
week reported that the concern is enjoying a good 
city trade. 


J. H. Austin, jr., vice president of the Germain 


. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., spent several days in 


Chicago early this week conferring with H. J. 
Faulkner, manager of the company’s local office. 


J. B. Wagner, of the J. B. Wagner Lumber Co., 
hardwood wholesaler, of Cadillac, Mich., made a 
business trip to Chicago this week. He reports 
business more active, with lots of lumber moving 
from the mills. 


Sam Thompson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago 
this week and also made a trip to Detroit, Mich. 
He finds a pretty good demand for hardwoods and 
is optimistic as to prospects. 


A. C. Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co., New 
York City, lumber wholesalers, was in Chicago on 
Tuesday of this week. He finds business a little 
quiet right now, but expects the demand to pick 
up after the first of the year. 


A. C. Gauen, president of the Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association, has been confined to his 
bed with a slight attack of “flu.” His many friends 
in the lumber industry are hopeful that Mr. 
Gauen will soon recover and be up and doing 
once more. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, left Wednes- 
day of this week for an extended trip on associa- 
tion business. He expects to spend most of the 
time in eastern and southern territory and will 
be away about a month. 


Tom Kemp, of the white pine department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Earl Kenyon, manager 
of the sash and door department of the same com- 
pany, both of Kansas City, Mo., were in Chicago 
within the last few days conferring with Seth E. 
Barwick, manager of the Long-Bell company’s 
local office. 


H. H. Rhodes, general manager of the White 
Grandin Lumber Co., southern pine manufacturer, 
Slagle, La., stopped over in Chicago last week on 
his way to Buffalo, N. Y., on business. Condi- 
tions at the mill are fairly good, he reported, 
altho poor car supply is interfering with shipments 
to some extent. 


BE. BE. Yoder, resident manager of The Pacific 
Lumber Co., at Scotia, Calif., is visiting New 
York and eastern territory. He spent several days 
at the Chicago office last week discussing the red- 
wood outlook with F. R. Adams, the firm’s local 
representative. Mr. Yoder expects to return to 
this city in about two weeks. 


N. E. Holden, veteran lumber merchant of Dan- 
ville, Ill., is just recovering from a serious in- 
fection of the ear which laid him up for quite a 
while. Mr. Holden was the originator of the 
souvenir program of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, and has for a number of years 
handled this convention feature entirely. 


W. J. Barclay, of Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, is now representing the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, in western New York and 
making his headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. For 
some years prior to 1921 Mr. Barclay represented 
the Hilgard company in Michigan territory. 


J. H. P. Smith, representative in Detroit 
(Mich.) territory for the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturer of Louisville, 
Ky., spent a couple of days in Chicago this week 
on business. He says he finds conditions satis- 
factory as a general thing, with orders from the 
consuming trade being received in fair volume. 


W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and H. W. Stuchell, 
manager of the Eclipse Mill Co., of Everett, Wash., 
in which Mr. Carpenter is interested, were in 
Chicago last week. The Eclipse Mill Co. specializes 
in fir yard stock and Mr. Stuchell said that orders 
on hand were sufficient to keep the plant in steady 
operation, 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent for the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago on Wednesday of this week 
to get a line on conditions in this territory. He 
reports the company as enjoying a pretty fair 
volume of trade, the demand from the automobile 
industry being a feature of the hardwood market, 


Cc. F. Carney, Chicago sales manager of the In- 
ternational Lumber Co., has just returned from a 
trip to the company’s mills in Minnesota and On- 
tario. He reports that the stock of lumber at the 
concern’s four sawmills is the lowest it has ever 
been. There is difficulty in getting men for work 
in the woods and logging costs are higher all 
around, he said. 


W. H. Flowers, jr., of the Flowers Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., was in Chicago this week calling 
on the local trade. He reports eastern roofer 
business on a fair scale, but the demand from 
points further west is not so good, as buyers in 
many cases are not willing to pay prices quoted 
by the mills. From Chicago Mr. Flowers planned 
to visit Detroit, Mich., and other consuming cen- 
ters. 


Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Calif., was in Chi- 
cago last week conferring with Harold Knapp, the 
company’s representative in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Knapp accompanied Mr. Johnson on a trip to St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, where they found conditions 
in the redwood business very good. Mr. Jobnson 
planned to visit New York and other eastern con- 
suming territory before returning to the Pacific 
coast. 


George A. Townsend, sales manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., was in 
Chicago on Tuesday of this week on his return 
from a two weeks’ trip in the East, accompanied 
by A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of 
the company. Mr. Townsend said that he had 
called on about 175 old customers of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., in Pennsylvania and other 
consuming territory getting acquainted with them. 
He stated that things are moving along in a fair 
way. 


J. Franklin Jones, of Washington, D. C., coun- 
sel for the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association ; Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, and H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, were in Chi- 
cago last week in attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Mr. Jones made a talk on the relation of 
trade associations with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, of which he was at one time counsel. 


C. L. Lindner, vice president of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., left the Coast 
on Oct. 25 for the East and stopped off at Rau 
Claire, Wis., to visit Henry D. Davis, president of 
the company, who makes his home in that city. 
Mr. Lindner plans to be in Chicago the latter part 
of this week to confer with W. J. Cook, in charge 
of the company’s eastern sales, The Chicago 
office was moved on Oct. 1 from suite 1503 Kesner 
Building, 5 North Wabash avenue, to more com- 
modious quarters in suite 806 of the same build- 
ing. This change was made necessary to take 
care of the growing business in the eastern terri- 
tory. 


Plumbers and Bosses Foregather 


“On with the dance, let joy. be unconfined’”’ will 
be the slogan for a most unusual social event to 
be held in the ball room of the Hotel La Salle on 
the night of Nov. 3. On this occasion about seven 
hundred plumbers who are working under the 
Landis award, together with their wives, will act 
as hosts and hostesses to the leading master 
plumbers of the city—the “bosses” as they are 
styled in the vernacular. Whether this event sig- 
nifies the dawn of the industrial millennium is 4 
question upon which this newspaper ventures no 
prophecy, but in any event, it marks the first time 
in the history of Chicago, if not of the entire coun- 
try, when employers and employees in any of the 
building trades have mixed in a formal social event. 
“It is a wonderful thing to have employees and 
employers come together in a spirit of such fine 
fellowship,” said T. E. Donnelley, chairman of the 
citizens’ committee. The ball room will be deco- 
rated in accord with the Hallowe’en season. It is 
hoped to have former Federal Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis, the man who made the famous “award,” 
present to deliver a short address. Mayor William 
BE. Dever, Charles E. Fox, president of the Illinois 
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Society of Architects, Chairman Donnelley, of the 
citizens’ committee, and others are also scheduled 
for brief talks. 


(PEER EEGRBEaas 


Completing Electrically Operated Plant 


Significant of a change in modern sawmilling 
is an announcement carried in the last two pre- 
vious issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Offering 
for sale the complete equipment of the former saw- 
mill plant of the Crossett Lumber Co. at Crossett, 
Ark. This concern now has rapidly nearing com- 
pletion a new and modern mill that will be elec- 
trically operated thruout. The offering of the 
complete equipment of the old steam operated 
plant, no doubt, will be of interest and value to 
manufacturers who are planning to put in plants 
or to add to the capacity of those already in opera- 
tion. The announcement of the placing on the 
market of this equipment occupied a full page in 
the classified section of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its issues of Oct. 20 and 27. 


New Ideas in Building Garages 


It pays lumber sellers to keep in close touch 
with all the new ideas rapidly being developed in 
the work of building private garages. It is worth 
while to help a prospective builder to carry out in- 
novations in this line. A Chicago suburbanite 
who has provided himself with such a convenience 
went to a lumber yard with figures that called for 
a minimum cost of $600, including labor. When 
he left the yard he had ordered material that ran 
the total cost to about $1,492. The builder had 
some rough ideas of his own and the salesman 
knew how to help him develop them. 

The building is intended for a single car, is 
22 feet long and 16 feet wide, has a frame of 2x4 








be 


A cordial greeting by private citizens was accorded the trade party at 


Tampico. 
there was no official reception 





studding braced diagonally two sides and end. 
The joists and rafters are of the same dressed 
material. The sheathing is of dressed southern 
pine and the roof is of cedar shingles. The siding 
is of lapped California redwood, mitered at the 
corners. There are two pairs of double casement 
windows on each side and one pair in the rear. 
The doors are sashed for small panes, two are 
hinged together to fold open, the third opening 
independently of the others and is the master 
door by which the shelter is locked. 

The interior is lined with plaster board, sides 
and ceiling with lattice panel strips. Lumber is 
used to provide conveniences and storage for auto- 
mobile appurtenances. 

The building as it stands completed is considered 
4 model structure and a standing advertisement 
for lumber and lumber yard building material. 


(RAE EBBASEE: 


Observe Golden Wedding Anniversary 


MILWAUKEB, WIS., Oct. 29.—Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Bergland, widely known in the lumber industry of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, observed their golden 
wedding anniversary last Wednesday at their home 
in Bergen, Mich. They were for nineteen years 
Tesidents of Milwaukee and from here they moved 
into the forests of Michigan and in a short time 
the town of Bergen was formed in that State. Mr. 
Bergland had purchased 17,000 acres of land and 


Owing to the political situation in the southern republic, 


cleared the townsite in one summer. Sawmills 
buzzed busily the first winter after their arrival 
and vast quantities of lumber were shipped out of 
Bergen which today is one of the thriving cities 
of the Wolverine State. The notable occasion in 
the life of the aged couple was celebrated in holi- 
day style by their neighbors and city and county 
officials. Hundreds of friends felicitated them dur- 
ing the day of the anniversary and the village band 
serenaded them during the afternoon and evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bergland are the parents of three 
children, who celebrated with them their anniver- 
sary of fifty years of married life. 


Lease Forestry Building for Armory 


Aurora, ILL., Oct. 29.—The Aurora batteries of 
the 124th Field Artillery have leased the Forestry 
Building at the Central States Fair & Exposition 
Park as an armory and recreation center. Under 
the terms of the rental, however, the exposition 
reserves use of the building for lumber exhibits 


at all its fairs. The building will be filmed and 
used in army publicity campaigns thruout the 
country as typical of recreational halls. 


Lumberman Addresses Boy Scouts 


Str. Lours, Mo., Oct. 30.—Julius Seidel, president 
of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., spoke last Satur- 
day night to Troops 58 and 90, Boy Scouts of 
America, at Temple Shaare Emeth, Lindell Boule- 
vard and Vandeventer Avenue. Mr. Seidel dis- 
cussed “Forestry and Lumber,” describing the 
operations from logging to the yard. He impressed 
upon the boys the importance of proper care of the 
forests and gave them much valuable information 
on lumber. About seventy-five boys were present, 
and they showed keen interest in the talk. The 
lecture was illustrated with stereopticon slides. 
Mr. Seidel also showed extracts from the poems of 
Douglas Malloch, the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN poet, 
the boys reading them as they were displayed on 
the screen. 


Lumbermen Tour Old Mexico 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.—A party of Texas 
lumbermen, including Thomas P. Wier, of the 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. and the R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co.; J. M. Rockwell, of Rockwell Bros. 
& Co.; J. E. Griffith, general sales manager of 
the Boykin Lumber Co.; R. L. Moore, of the 
Houston branch of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
C. J. Gerner, president of the Gerner Lumber 
Co.; Virgil Shepherd, of the Southern Sash & 
Door Co., with headquarters in Houston; Shelley 
Schuster, manager of the General Box Co., of 
Houston, and Roy A. Toombs, president of the 


the way of receptions in Mexico would not be 
‘‘ official,’? but would come from citizens and 
business men. This was on account of the 
political ‘turmoil occasioned by the oncoming 
presidential campaign in 1924. The faction in 
power and those ambitious to assume the reins 
of government think that if they show undue 
friendship for Americans, it may occasion un- 
favorable comment from the people. But mu- 
nicipal officials and some governors greeted the 
American party with the utmost cordiality, as 
at Tampico, Monterey, San Luis Potosi, 











One of the many receptions. 
Calientes (meaning hot water). The hot stuff was served, as evi- 


This one at the American Club at Angas 


denced by the champagne and beer bottles on the banquet tables 


Roy A. Toombs Sash & Door Co., of Fort Worth, 
Tex., have just returned from an extended trip 
thru Mexico, with the ‘‘Good Will Tourists’’ of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. They have 
obtained a store of information secured at 
first hand about conditions in the republic te 
the south. The trip was very much worth while 
as an educational proposition, both from a lum- 
ber standpoint and from the viewpoint of gen- 
eral economic, social and political conditions, 
and the lumbermen say that the trip afforded 
the most that could be expected in interest, en- 
tertainment and amusement. 

One member of the party said: 

Mexico is a country of unsolved problems and 
profound mysteries, with a background far re- 
moved from our own. The cities are stamped with 
the Spanish mark and Spanish is the official 
language, but from mountain fastness and from 
a thousand distant plains, the Aztec and the Tol- 
tec traditions still rise to claim their own. At 
least one-fourth of the people and, some say, one- 
third, still speak nothing but Indian dialect. 

The Tampico lumbermen were the first Mexi- 
can business men to show an uncommon degree 
of interest in the excursion party of Americans, 
and they arranged a boat ride in the harbor and 
a lumbermen’s dinner was given that evening 
at the Mexican Club. It soon developed that 
whatever the excursion party was to expect in 


Guanajuato, Saltillo, Mexico City and other 
places between Brownsville, Mexico City and 
Laredo. 

Among numerous other sights of interest, the 
American party saw the ancient pyramids at 
Tiotehucan, the age-old dwellings on the moun- 
tainside at Guanajuato, the floating gardens at 
Xochimileo, and, in the vicinity of Mexico City, 
the botanical gardens, the home of the Spanish 
conqueror, Cortez, and the church of Guadalupe, 
which is a shrine of Catholic Mexico, visited by 
thousands of pilgrims annually. 

In the opinion of the Houston lumbermen 
who made the Mexican trip, no very sudden in- 
crease in ‘business from that country can be ex- 
pected from oil fields, factories and mines for 
perhaps the next few years. These industries 
are mainly controlled by Americans. Conditions 
now prevailing in Mexico are far better than 
in the recent past, but it will no doubt require 
some time to effect a material change. Mexico 
has large forests, but the installation of suffi- 
cient sawmill machinery to produce enough lum- 
ber for her own needs seems a remote possibility. 


(PPB ARBEEEAABAAZAAS 


‘¢ANY MAN who is a bear on the United 
States will go broke and he should.’’—J. P. 
Morgan. 
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Practical Specialists 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 





DRYAD, WASH. 
MILLS :{ wp. Ry., C., M.& St. P. Ry. 


SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S.A. 











LONGFIR JOISTS — 
BIG TIMBERS @:° 


(WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


I 

r 
Falis, 
Wash. 


YARDS:  —-H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pu 
lished by a practical woodworker who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the acneney 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
postpaid, 

431 So. Dearborn St, 
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HOTEL BENSON 


. Portland, Ore. 


E _helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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British Imports Increased in August 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Imports of lumber 
into the United Kingdom during August were 
valued at £5,813,710 against £5,300,000 in July, 
and £4,400,000 in August, 1922, and £2,500,000 in 
August, 1921. 

Softwood lumber, received chiefly from Finland, 
Sweden, Russia, Canada, Latvia and Poland, com- 
prised 63 percent of the total lumber imports by 
value, as compared with 62 percent for August 
last year. Pit props, shipped chiefly by Finland, 
France and Sweden, comprised 17.3 perecnt, com- 
pared with 14.4 percent in August, 1922. Hard- 
wood lumber, furnished almost entirely by the 
United States and Canada, ranked third in value. 
France and Sweden, comprised 17.3 percent, com- 
pared with 8.1 percent in August last year, the 
increase in value being from £364,000 to £507,000. 

Russia furnished 10 percent of the lumber im- 
ports into Great Britain in August, replacing the 
United States in third place. Russia shipped soft- 
woods almost exclusively. 

The United States furnished 8.93 percent of the 
total imports of both softwood and hardwood. By 
quantity the United States furnished nearly 65 
percent of the imports of hardwood into the 
United Kingdom during the month. 


French Imports Show 10 Percent Gain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—J. Lee Murphy, 
vice consul at Paris, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce states that imports of all varieties 
of lumber into France for the first seven months 
of this year totaled 874,402 tons, or approximately 
610,000,000 board feet. This quantity is about 18 
percent below the imports for the corresponding 
period of 1913, but shows a 10 percent gain over 
the first seven months of last year. 

The bulk of lumber imports consisted of con- 
struction lumber other than oak, walnut or gum. 
Imports of oak staves from the United States were 
15,077 tons. Imports of all kinds of wood from 
the United States were about 5 percent of the 


total. Imports from the principal countries were: 
Feet 
on ih an er 132,000,000 
Czechoslovakia ........ 55,000,000 
Le Nee re 39,000,000 
SORE 55.5 bones sewn 44,000,000 
United States .... 00.0. 31,000,000 


Exports from France during the same period 
totaled 1,281,910 tons, largely made up of timber 
in the rough for mine props and construction pur- 
poses. Exports of mine timbers alone totaled 
830,458 tons, and went chiefly to Great Britain. 


"amt aaaaaaaan 


Chinese Want 15,000,000 Feet Ties 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—In his cabled re- 
port on improved business conditions in China, 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard states that, in 
expectation of higher prices, Chinese railroads are 


calling for bids on 15,000,000 feet of timber for 


sleepers. 


German and Russian Developments 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The latest report 
on the German lumber market, transmitted by 
Fayette W. Allport, assistant trade commissioner 
in Berlin, under date of September 20, and made 
public by the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce, follows: 


“Apparently the German lumber industry has 
suffered from. the disastrous instability of the 
German mark more than most other industries. 
At the middle of September, from current market 
reports, normal business was impossible for lack 
of liquid capital, and the difficulty was further 
aggravated by forced sales on the part of weaker 
concerns fighting off bankruptcy and manipulation 
on the part of a few stronger firms who have 
available funds at their disposal. 

“A distressing effect of incessant depreciation 
is the impairment of working capital. By the end 
of July mill operators in general were buying on 
a gold basis. Since then the numerous foreign 
exchange regulations of the Government and par- 
ticularly the rationing of exchange by the Reichs- 
bank have frequently prevented dealers from meet- 
ing obligations as contracted, and the paper mark 
equivalents are so great that comparatively few 
concerns have been able to mobilize the required 
amounts. Dismissal of workmen has followed and 
the reduction or suspension of mill operation. 

“These conditions react as might be expected 
on the lumber mgrket. Distress sales on the part 
of small mills have forced domestic lumber below 
the prices on English markets, generally accepted 
as standard, and firms in a position to buy ex- 
ploit the opportunity fully. Still, the money 
shortage among lumber dealers, large and small, 


is so great that relatively few firms are able to 
profit from the exceptional position of the market 
and off.rs greatly exceed purchases. 

“This situation has a decided effect on imported 
lumber. In Bremen and Hamburg sales of over- 
seas lumber have about stopped. There are nu- 
merous offers but few buyers. American walnut, 
oak, and ash are repeatedly offered. Offers of 
small lots of pencil cedar at moderate prices have 
been rejected by German buyers. African ma- 
hogany finds little sale. 

“Domestic lumber interests are demanding 
greater restriction on imports, on the ground that 
they disturb the local market and tie up capital 
badly needed by local producers. The situation of 
the German market is making itself felt in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and in Dutch and English 
markets the reaction is seen in reduced sales. 

“The Second East European Lumber Fair to 
be held at Koenigberg in East Prussia has been 
postponed, according to press reports, until Novem- 
ber to permit Russian lumber interests to take 
part. The extent of the Russian winter cut is 
not definitely fixed until the end of Octoher. Rus- 
sian interests apparently are showing a willing- 
ness to come more than half way toward reénter- 
ing European lumber markets. hey have agreed, 
according to the Berliner Boersen Zeitung of Sept. 
5, to publish their conditions of sale in the “Osteuro- 
paeischen Holzmarkt” for the guidance of buyers 
before the opening of the fair. Exchange of Ger- 
man machines for Russian lumber is foreseen in 
the suggestion that German machine makers file 
their terms of sale with the fair officials, for 
ready reference by Russian interests. Gang saws 
of the Swedish type are wanted particularly to 
increase the production of North Russian mills, 
it is said. 

“The Russian Council of Commissaries has ap- 
proved a contract with the “Gesellschaft fuer die 
wirtschaftlichen Bezichugen mit dem Osten,” of 
Berlin, granting a twenty-five year concession on 
extensive timber lands along the Urga-Rybinsk 
railway, according to the Berliner Tageblatt of 
Sept. 23. The exploitation rights affect approxi- 
mately 2,700,000 acres of pine forests in the 
triangle Petrograd, Wologda, Moscow, served by the 
Northern Railway and the former Nicholas Rail- 
way, now the October Railway. 

“The Berlin pore pe | does not intend to de- 
velop the concession itself, in addition to the 
extensive projects it already has under way in 
Russia, but plans to turn it over to a company to 
be organized especially for the purpose from lead- 
ing German lumber and other interests.” 


American Woods Preferred 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Consul Fred C. 
Slater, Corunna, Spain, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, says: ‘‘Local woods used 
in this market are domestic pine, a poor wood 
usually employed in making boxes and the rougher 
parts of construction work, pit props, ties etc., 
and chestnut, which is used in rough construction 
work. Swedish pine and spruce are imported, but 
are not considered as good as southern pine, which 
is largely used for interior finish. Oak, red gum, 
maple and ash are also imported from the United 
States for furniture purposes. To some extent 
mahogany is imported from Cuba, also for the 
furniture trade. American lumber is preferred, 
but on account of the high price it is sparingly 
used.” 





Prepare to Market Russian Lumber 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Vice Consul C. B. 
Dyar, Stettin, Germany, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that elaborate preparations are 
under way to make that port an important point 
for the importation and transshipment of lumber 
from Russia and the Baltic States. At present 
practically all the lumber imported into Stettin 
comes trom Finland. Large German concessions 
in Soviet Russia, Mr. Dyar states, cover forests 
as well as farm lands. Greatly increased imports 
of lumber from Russia and the Baltic states are 
expected and several firms have purchased tracts 
of land and are constructing wharves and sheds 
to take care of the lumber. 


Russian Lumber Finding Market 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Total sales of 
various kinds of Russian lumber by the “Arcos” 
(Ltd.), of London, between Jan. 1 and Aug. 15 
this year aggregated 390,060,000 feet, according 
to “Economic Life,’ published in Moscow. The 
Russian paper states that general market condi- 
tions in Europe have lately been unfavorable for 
the disposal of Russian lumber, due to the pre 
vailing stagnation. Nevertheless, the prices ob- 
tained for pine lumber were from $2.25 to $3.40 
per 1,000 feet above those of last year. Spruce 
lumber has been selling at last year’s prices. 
About 90 percent of the lumber sold by ‘Arcos’ 
went to Great Britain, the remaining 10 percent 
going to various other countries, chiefly Holland. 
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yer- MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
at. There has been a marked improvement in demand, which has given added strength to values. Further depletion of high grade stocks threatens 
of a serious shortage in some items. Prices are firm on a basis of the following list f.o.b. Michigan mills: 
ave — Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
ma- BasSsSWoo So E 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@33.00 $26.00@28.00 10/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 
me 5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 a5.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 | 1274 118:00@ 130.0 100.00@105.00 — 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 ser ep 
ital 6/4 = 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 | 1674  135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 
a 8/4 128-09 100.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@...-- | Srsnn Marte — 
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i. ae $ 70. te We 00 $ 60. 00 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  110.00@120.00  95.00€9100.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.00 
een oe eee eee 70-00 50.008 £5.00 £2.00625.00 18.006720.00 | 1574 115.0069125.60 108.08 105.00 $5.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.00 
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Xe 
WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 
die Business has slowed up to some extent. Orders, however, are being placed on the basis of recent quotations, there being no change in the price 
s list f.o.b. Wisconsin mills: 
} 
insk FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
of ASH— HARD MAPLE— 
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has 6/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 42.00@45.00 16.00@18.00 | 8/4 130.00@135. 00 108.00@110.00 15.00@ 80.00 30-00@5.00 20.00@22.00 
ee 8/4  1380.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@52.00 16.00@18.00 HEMLOCK, No. 1, 8181E— 
vO 10/4 135.00@140.06 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 
gher 12/4 —140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 .....@..... | 2x 4”  $33.00@35.00 $32.00@34.00 $33.00@35.00 $38.50@40.50 $40.50@42.50 
ete., 2x 6” 28.50@30.50  29.50@31.50  32.00@34.00  37.50@39.50  39.50@41.50 
— sree bx10" —32.00034.00 $3:0003500  33:00035.00  37.800939.00 a8.s0g41 $0 
but ™ x10” 32. x . 35. . : -50@39. . . 
Pron 4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@28.00 $18. co@ae. 00 | 2x12”  33.00@35.00 34.00@36.00  35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  40.50@42.50 
o/4 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 00@ 22.00 From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct $2; for No. 2 deduct $4. 
zum, 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 30. 00@22.00 | wo? He Lock Sa Sis. OF NG. je 
we Lt eeine Gees Resae caeen “oe : © oat 1 $20" S16" 
ten . . ‘a. : ee 
. ' . . cos Qeovee | ay 4” «$28. 00 030.00 $29.00 31. 00 $31.00033.00 $35.50@ 37.50 $30.00@32.00 
the 12/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  90.00@ 95.00 55.00@60.00 soar 1x 6”  °30.50@32.50 °31.50@33.50 °33.00@35.00 —37.50@39.50 °32.00@34.00 
rred, a 1x 8”  32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  39.50@41.50 34.00@37.00 
ngly 1x10”  33.50@35.50  34.50@36.50  36.00@38.00  40.50@42.50  35.00@37.00 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 ...... g biden $ 45.00@ 50.00 $25.00@28.00 $15.00@17.00 | 1x12” 34.50@36.50 35.50@37.50 37.00@39.00 41.50@43.50  36.00@38.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 ......@...... 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
er 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 ...... ee 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 From prices of No. 1 boards, for merchantable deduct $3 and for No. 2 
: 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 ees g Boose’ 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35. 09 16.00@18.00 | deduct 3° 
Cc. B 10/4 90.00@ 95.00 ......@...... 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... No. hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16@18; 1x4” 
part: 12/4 95. 000100. 00 ‘eeiee hessws 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50. 00 veaeined and wien, $17@19. 
3 are 
point 
mer SOUTHERN HARDWOODS MAPLE FLOORING 
ee St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: “lows: prices on maple flooring f.o.b. mills are 
0 . as [ollows: 
rests Gum— 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4. Clean No.1 Factory 
vorts Qtrd. red: QUARTERED RED OaK— mri", en 3 one ) ae 
} are Se $ 88@ 90 $ 95@100 $ 98@100 FAS ...-7+++-$110Q115 $125@135 $135@145 MEP “eteesceees on 33.00 = $35.00 
racts No. 1 com...” 48@ 80 S8G ST © Osa Gs No. 1 com..... a ORS ae BO ee 90.00 80.00 40.00 
sheds No. 2com... 30@ 32 34 36 10@ $3 No. 2 com..... 44@ 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 aay” st teeeeeees so 90.00 sacs 
Qtrd. red, S.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OAK— 1x24” Ss eta. dee 00.00 45.00 
a $ 57@ 58 $ 60@ 62 $ 62@ 64 OE oa cnenincel $ 90@ 95 $115@120 $123@126 | 1rsx3%” .......... 95.00 85.00 50.00 
: —— — 47@ 48 50@ 52 52@ er t — 56@ 60 68@ 70 75@ 77 
s of _ sel. ...... 0@ 5s 52@ 54 _ Sel. ...-e-ee 06@ S ‘ The following are average wholesale prices, 
cos” No. 2 com... 29@ 30 30@ 32 32@ 34 ie. : —_ keine os 40 45 ps ae = f.o.b. cars at mill, obtained for }2x2%-inch face 
ry, 15 Plain red: Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 48@ 50 50@ 52 maple flooring during the week shown, as re- 
‘ding i of ||. ese $ 80@ 83 $ 98@190 $ 98@100 ; = ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
The No.1 com... 45@ 48 55@ 57 62@ 64 PLAIN RED OAK— Asscciation: 
oni: No.2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 34 40@ 42 Lt ee $ 90@ 95 $110@115 $120@125 Clear No.1 Factory 
» for Plain sap: No. 1 com. and Ct Bic ctv kvdacte $93.52 $83.97 $47.85 
pre- Pe $ 52@ 53 $ 55@ 57 $ 60@ 62 Gps 56@ 60 68@ 70 7 
- No. 1 com... 42@ 43 45@ 47 50@ 51 No. 2 com..... 38@ 40 45@ 47 es B K W 
53,40 No. 2 comi.. 24@ 25° 27@ 28 27@ 28) po an LAC ALNUT 
af CoTTOoNwoop— . Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The following are 
uce err 8 5@1: ’ , 
sw fa arrere $ 55@ 56 $ 58@ 60 ...@... peed and sel at - as + te aa . today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
a No. 1 com..... 43@ 44 48@ 50 ...@... No. 1 ** 56@ 58 Prt » 66 68@ 70 Cincinnati: 
rcos No. 2 com 35@ 37 39@ 41 @ 2 one > ‘ 
adie tig, See CRMRn 9 9:0 ‘ -+-@... No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 38@ 40 39@ 41 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
land QUARTERED WHITE OAK— No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 32@ 34 33@ 34 LJ! ee $210 = $225@230 $235 
UE cccstncenca $135@140 $140@150 $150@155 Selects ... 150 160 165 170 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MaPLE— No. 1 .... 110@115 120@ 125 125@130 140@145 
Os sha inca has 75@ 78 80@ 8 95@100 Log run. ...... $47 $60 $65 No. 3 .... 55 60 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Oct. 29.—Average prices, pais base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
OO) Re ae +24 Boy 


5/4x6/4 


4 8 “105 


133 
58 
60 


160 
yo 


No. 1 com..... be 8 is 
4 48 


Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 BO 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 


ee $110@115 
O.. 2 COM. 056 be OO. -ss« 
No. 2 com..... 45 


ky 
ais 
ve 


MaPpLe— 4/4 
nS: his «wins 0b eebiaae ee Nu.s ose eau nee Fi 83 
eg eS Seren 60 
Ne ee Pere rer 35 38 

WHITE ASH— 

RR ear pipiens $ 90@ 95 
No. 1 com. and sel.............0.0 55@ 6 
70; 5) ON s 60's 6 vas v0 PO pe coos OO 55 
WON mM sss6 de cs skeen ances cccccee 80@ 85 


HicKkory— 5/4&6/4 8/4 
PAs 00% eee: er 95@105 95@105 
No. 2. COM. ..6s ae 65 70 8665 70 
NOs, SOM soe 3:5 awe 85@ 40 85@ 40 


o/s /s 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
$95@100 $ 95@100 $110@115 coe Meee 
8S 70 70@ 75 80@ 85 ee 
388@ 43 43@ 48 50@ 55 ° siete 
$105@115 $115@120 $125@130 93 160 
70@ 75 75@ 80 95@100 100 
60@ 65 70@ 75 90@ 95 100 
385@ 40 40 ae . 50 Aug 
BEECH— s(eers 
FAS 


pavers eee ee $ ug ee ab + 
No. 1 com..... 60 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 88 388 33@ 88 











ee $100 110 $110 130 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
a geaebecle 55@ 65 75 70 Cincinnat!l, Oct. 29.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
0. : com pia carate = Ss +4 Gou— - 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/8 Corron woop— 4/4 yenyed 8/4 
Sd. wormy.... 46@ 48 60 57 » eee 8 8 90 $ 95@100 $ 95100 2 ae = 130 4 ae § in@ 33 4 —— 
Basswoop— tra, 1 Fag om be No. 2 com..... 38 38@ 40 ...@... 
vas nih. a + . 44 $ p+ eo ba AS. — . tnt . 85 62 68 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
No. 2 com::.:: 82@ 84 87@ 42 40@ 45 ano 1 com... 48 45 52 BAS ..-..s00. $125@130 $130@135 $135 @140 
CuEsTNuT— FAS ....... 85@ 90 95@100 100@110 wae” - 70 70@ 75 75 
No. 1 com..... 65 80 
TAS. rere + 4 "7 = 80 5 = one 1 ‘com. -. 45 50 60 65 70 15 No. 2 com..... 47 47 52 52 57 
No. 8 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 "*Bavas, 23 18- +17" 55@ 60 — RED eo - 
Sd. wormy a In a ee ee Sr ce F curEees ovelecc 
& al 48@ 50 50@ 52 538@ 55 No, 1: Com. «. a 65 ng an 
Rg A EO ae er mene No. 1 com... ing 40 40g 42 ig 45 No. 2 com....- 88@ 43 ...@--- .--@... 
No. 1 com, No. 2 com... 2 25 25 27 26 28 PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oak— 
aad bette... BSS Se OO | ee ae a0 ....., -.$ 90@100 $100@110 $110@115 
Birco— P log run..$ $ 55 $ 62 Selects ...... 75 T5@ 8 
FAS ........-.$115@120 $120@125 $130@135 Sorr ELm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8 No. 1 com..... $8 63 g5 ye ps 60 
No. 1 com. and FAS .......$70 $80 $85 $85@90 No. 2com..... 38 0 S © 45 
sel. ........ 70@ 7 75@ 80 75@ 80 No. 1 com... 55 60 70 10@715 No. 3 com..... 20 = 22 . = 28 
No. 2 com..... 88@ 88 88@ 43 40@ 45 No. 2 com... 26 28 30 30@382 Sound wormy.. 36@ 3 40@ 4 50 
Incinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The followi ar 
The following are the prevailing redwood The following are current f.0.b. Chicago prices Cincinnati, ’ ng are 





prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 
Bevel Siding, '!-Inch, 81S1E 

-—Clear—, —— “BR” 

3’-7’ 8° -20" 20’ 3’-7° 8'-20’ 3’-20’ 

ne. 4 oe 25 7. 4 we 25 = 25 
a -svusneonwaee 25 2.25 84.25 
D seseceseree 33. 36 43 25 $i 3 ti, 25 «33.25 

Bunagiow } et $1SiE pee 

r——-Clear——__-, ———) 

'e7’ 8-20’ §=8'-7’ = 83" = 20” 

K BY” Loc e eee ee $55.25 4 8©=60§58.25 «$58.25 = 25 
-. 59.25 62.25 57.25 60.25 

— 76.75 71.75 74.75 
718.75 73.75 76.75 

80.75 75.75 78.75 

Random Shop, Rough or S2s, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 
1 2” 3” 4” 5%-6" 


$45. 50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish, Rough S2S or S4S 


r Clear. Yr “A > 

l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-4%’ 

: TTT TO $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83.50 
50 62.50 94.50 47.50 





o”. webeese 52. 5 5 -50 57.50 89.50 
DY. geben 59.50 69.50 96.50 54.50 64.50 91.50 
eee 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” 52.50 62.60 ..... 47.50 57.60 ..... 
sékbaSs 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
| ee 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
| eas 87.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
4 to 12” Sear SED 5465S. sanen 9.50 
1% & 1%” 
Bn Kiso nok $69.50 $69.50 $95.00 $64.00 $64.50 $90.50 

. abnnaes 59.50 69.50 101.50 54.50 64.50 96.50 
Dy néaprears 66.50 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 
Br la pees 61.50 71.50 101.50 56.50 66.50 96.50 
3 to 6” 50.50 69.60 ....2+ 56.50 66.50 ..... 

wise 81.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 “78.50 98.50 
| 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
| Ree =” 94.50 94.50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.50 
SO Ee seaeees. asa BULOUt ss650., a0aee 97.50 
2-inch— 

OP gen eae $57.50 $67.50 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
©. scpewate 57.50 67.50 99.50 52.50 t 94.50 
We. Raoarctee 64.50 74.50 101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
6” ....... 59.50 69.50 99.50 54.50 64.50. 94.50 
3 to 6” 57.50 67.50 ..... 54.50 64.50 ..... 
By reanewae 79.50 79.50 99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
Be dees eal 90.50 90.50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 

BG. sswsns 92.50 92.50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 
BRO CIS SS S.bs0s.. «dees DODD). inissne. Gxie we 95.50 
td 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or $2S, Random, 8’ +20’ 
} hed 14-14%” 3” iad 4” 5” 

14”...$117.50 $124.50 +133. 50 $127.00 ity ° $134.50 

16”... 122.50 129.50 127.50 132.00 186.00 139.50 


18”... 127.50 184.50 132.50 137.00 141. 00 144.50 
20”... 132.50 189.50° 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.59 149.50 147.50 152.00° 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 
Clear and Tank, Rough or S28, 8 to 20’ 
Width— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
sah ee re $110 $112 $112 $113 ry ity 
me 117 


pibisip Sn p's 6.6bi66_ ,0.9\0 116 =6117 Por 119 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-32’, 





on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 

Factory 


Factory 
v4... TAS, PH AD Bree Eva 
yee 123.50 113.50 86.50 63.50 35.50 29.60 


/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.6 66:80 85.60 29.60 
8/4.... 185.26 124.25 97.25 74.60 84.25 30.25 
10/4.... 141.25 180.25 108.25 80.25 ..... sees 
12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103. a re 
16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 42.60 

Boards 


0.1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random lengths. $8. 60 $44.50 $34.50 
= a “ene ~iaaee 


D 
iat fo to 7° . S08; 00 nO $104. 00 $ 94. 00 $84. 00 $74.00 
spec. wae. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
1x12” «eee 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 = + 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, 
$8; for 8/4, add o16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D’”’ pa my e, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
¥%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$51.75 $48.75 $43.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


B 
1x8”, from 1” stock........ $57.75 $48.75 rtd ‘3 


%x8”, from 1%” stock...... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 1-inch, add $10. 
Lath 

No.1 No. 2 

OL Tere enemas $9.40 $8.90 
RED CYPRESS, Old Grades 
Factory 

No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 


FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4....$105.00 $ 90.00 $ 57.00 $52.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 73.00 55.00 40.00 
6/4.... 112.00 97.00 73.00 55.00 40.00 
8/4.... 117.00 100.00 80.00 55.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.... 135.00 120.00 BOO. .ssséeol “bees 
16/4. 145.00 130.00 100.00 a 
Boards 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
ox4..6; 8 B10" i550 62 $57.00 $42.50 aieteracs 
gna sabes 65.00 J | 
S POMGON: exSasGoas cases wien s%e $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
Riss semis $ 90.00 $72.00 $44. 50 38.00 $34.00 
i ae 100.00 76.00 61.00 41.00 35.00 
ae 100.00 76.00 61.00 41.00 35.00 
if ee 105.00 82.00 68.00 44.00 36.00 
Boards 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 


BRIO Cos nicnnnae $77.00 $43.00 ot ae 
BOD Ss akwawee 717.00 43.00 i ——ee 
| a eS 78.00 44.00 38.00 eocee 
A | gre ee 82.00 54.00 2000 ieee 


eeeee ereee 





average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Selects, joueh Sho’ 
Ue ig bideasesnseseewe ccceee keene $49, 
A casiecaieetareleteinn gba heals peesiens ae ret 61.25 
Le SR ae Sielewieeeeeweece conees EEE 64.25 
UE EAP rr eer re 95.00 72.00 


Common Grades, Rough 
0. 1 com. No. 2 com, 


ier eT - $51.25 $42.25 
‘ees SiS or S28 
1x4 to 12”.. $107, 50 $103. 50 $92.50 $87, 50 $72.8 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory 
> . mene. widths 
No. 1 No. 2 
ee $ s595 100s sHo@ts $35 $30 
5&6/4 .... 90@95 80 55@60 40 32 
SPE wieiscnsar 95@100 90 3 60@65 43 85 
Boards 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
Ee 28 ons ate aeucccou we «» $40.00 = 00 
DEAD OE De ocntnbeeecons cee eves 41.00 8.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
ank Selects Shop Box 
Ls SOT - - $121.75 73.75 $48.75 $28.75 
DE: shears oce~ee eOte 83.7 60. 29.75 
Pe hs aeubielecgereve ew 129.75 86.75 63.75 29.76 
a ree - 187.75 94.50 71.50 29.50 
ME Giswcacscens 142.75 104.75 is Ser 
P< acscace aces ose 142.75 104.75 77.25 . 
BOE \accucexaceann - 147.75 109.75 ~— nas 
PPOGH POSIIOMN IE 6 56:66:55: 0'6:5-4:0.0 ooleceeignseieaiaeks $24.75 
Common “Grades, Rough ” 
oO. No. 3 
1x4—10” ....... aieinbecee $50.75 $4 % $29.75 
PEE. Jere seven eimai Dhvaacacsta 57.75 46.75 29.75 
Add $2 for ate oe lengths 0n common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S 
Clear 
B Cc 
1x4—10” . $101 00 ery ‘0 . -. 4 $ be res $ 72.00 
15 < | ile 00 79.00 
(i pr att :00 ioe oo ie: 00 104: $0 gecowwe 
1x16” coos 00000 162,00 122:00 115.00 «...006 


Bungalow Bevel Siding 


8 .$ 6 $85.15 363.28 
BON cere ol preincienscarel ons 74.7 . 
TS ee er Oe EES an eeats 84.75 5.75 73.25 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select shop com. com. 
Cane $ 85 $65 $42 $35 $28 
ee eter 92 73 55 39 31 
7, Rene er 92 72 55 39 31 
-, Sere 7 76 65 43 82 
AGH AS ccc cca 112 82 74 
Boards 
No. 1 com No. 2com. 1” random 
PMG: ilediee cine seats 31.00 coos 
TERS? casinos $40.00 32.50 
TRIO” i sccsiasieeve 41.00 33.00 oe 
AI contre kes 9.00 35.00 ssees 
Peck, 1x12”... ..... ee $20.00 





wo 


Q 
fk ek Pe fee ek OOO et a dO pet pe SO 
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Jack ” ead 
6/4 ‘iii a Fla Prange Following is a recapitulation of prices ob tained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 27: 
: a — ct. ct. 20 Week ended— Oct. 27 Oct. 20 | Week ended— Oct. 27 Oct. 20 | Week ended— Oct. 27 Oct. 20 
we coring Siding Celling Boards 
. 1x4 B&better ...... 43. Novelty, 1x6”— 1x4 No. 4 Bes ecnes 42.00 ..... | No. 2 common— 
160 oT oe * re ee 0S lige 42.00 42.71 No. 2 com....... 21.55 18.60 | 1x 4 D4S ..c.c..s.-. 20.00 ..... 
100 No. 2 com? 2... 1839 17°84 ,S gretemager nc "* 37.87 38.06 | wx3% Baber. eietujees 38.10 35.00] 1x6 D4S ..0..0.... . 21.21 70 
100 No. om....... 13.59 13:00 ING@Gsk cencdacdceceeds 21.68 21.96 1.com...... 32.27 82.71 ix 8 D4S ........ coe ceces 22.00 
55 1x3 0 eanae ee 95.00 ye eee et eecca Sal. ea No. 2 COM. ...-. 17.12 17.06 1x 8 Shiplap ...... castes ane 
4 No. 1 heart flat. 54.50 Novelty, 1x8”— OR x. eee - 10.00 |. -1x10 } a gaeceaecia 23.00 © 21.75 
om so} panty, Gat. Gale ..... — lta. 21.00 | %x3% B&better ...... 26.00 27.04] 1x12 D4S_.... 222... 25.00. 
2 Re Fett Sak egg | Bevel— No. 1 com...... 23.12 23.37.| 1x 8 to'12 D4S........... 21.00 
88 No. 1 com. flat.. 41.87 42.93 Ratt OR edePeweece oceans 21.90 No. 2 com...... 12.24 11.56 No. 3 commo 
ot No. 2 com. flat.. 21.25 17.23 INGK: 2 OOGIES és cede nics 10.00 10.00 B d lx 6 D4S sti 15.67 12.00 
No. 3 com. flat.. 12.00 : Square edge, %4x6"— oards jeans ae . 
PA B&better— Se 6 EM a cececevcee Ate. weame 
5/4x3 B& ber. heart flat ..... 81.00 ee a ainiele aviste re y 2 xy Ta . 1x $8 Shiplap ....... 18.0. <.’:.. 
. Be an ovata 63.00 No. 2 jalan Lr, TS SUMED 5 oscccecdvanaders 47.75 1x6 & up D2S..... 15.71 16.00 
4 6/4x4 No. 1 com. flat. .:7:. 46.50 WO. Foe senssroneace Be ovens ls tate OMB cca : 4968 neatere 
1x6 No. 2 com....... 20.00 19.92 Pine Lath, 4-Foot "sta. 1x 4 & up D4s...... "tt 49-67 | 1x 6 No. 2 com 20.35 21.60 
hiG” ae un No. 1 kiln dried....... 4.30 4.44 > Oras coe 49.67 i + om, of : 
gees ; 00 | No. : — air dried. .. 4.00 | 5 Jax , é | oo ae : rt} abe NGried — 19.00 
fee vs . a a A eee eereeses seeee . 
Shingles ae 2 5} Fin oo Ne ee 2°96 3.38 No. 1 common— ; 1x 8 No. . 2 com., air ‘ 
nie Wn < tant eine. Gok eae Seciae vee ix 4 D4S ..... onvexs GN! gn Gried ........++ eee, 20.26 
140 ais Ne. 2 wen ‘eh Partition BD EEE socaccesahs vasas 40.60 | 1x10 No.-2 com., air 
110 pasagts ' 35 1x4 No. 2 com...:.. as .F > | Beene .-- 42.50 40.00 dried ..... seeeeceeee 20.19 
57 The following f.o.b. mill —— .- from sales made during the week ended Oct. 27 in sections named: ? 
- Hat- Kan- - Kan- 
ee Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ....4 ee sas Al Bir- Hat- Kan- 
es andria, ham, burg, City, dria, ha ex- ming- ties- 
Ain” M andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City 
tes iss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. — "Te. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
_ ” Wesine Boards, 81S or S828 Longleaf Timbers 
PR Bh 5k sss, 91.50 1... 22. | No. 1, 1x 8", 14 and 16’ 85.0 We, 3 Ot BAS S65, 30° and ender: 
= 78.50 ..... 78.08 tee... aa: Oe gle *tstetsnesesersess cesses cose 27.10 31.15 
° eg Bes 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 82.82 ..... :.... 83.10 Guevssners cecccces soe cocoe 28.75 88.98 
28 62.00 cenwe 65.00 Other lengths.. Spey it aes 87.16 12” Cocceesesecesseses eeece eeeee 41.75 45.85 
4 ceece case GHGM 112", Js oe 16’ 49.95 eve oo" 49.37 Shortleaf Timbers 
eee eceee . eeeee . eevee fo! 7 ’ . 
—— ears if. (all 10 to 20°): a) ee Se" eae on.03 
in aan aon & aoe crccccteeceeeese see seeee SESE oveee 
pi teri pt sae 45.18 21°25 31:87 12” eeree eeeeeeereee ee eeeee eeeee 34.00 eetee 
vale “a ze 3126 21.97 | . 12° ..... wadscakeedane iste sigeaae qeeas 
a 21.27 18.53 81.67 | . 22.11 25.18 Plaster Lath 
1x4” EG prmmee .... aaks No. 8, ¢ i ee } > bate coppice 8.94 ..... 4.00 bre 
SS a ae phen & ecoce l° ’ eeeeeersenes eeeee eeeee eeeoe . 
_ ane 1617 TIS Byrkit Lath 
sho FG Bé&better ..... ‘ 19.00 17.41 BONE. CS cccccccccccece I]}BO accce ceooe 1698 
ig B ae No. 4, all widths and BORE 16 oc ccccccccecece tare a 
4 SIE lOMMIRS occkcs. cccoce 1068 GOO ccccc 12° and 1oMGEP.ccccccces ‘cccce escoe ‘ecece ‘Steue 
72.00 Roofers Car Material 
° eines ote Pe PEO Ga cacveccs os wecnw SE cciae. ceaxe (All 1x4 and 6”): 
com. 1x6” No. 2, C. M........ veces 19.50 20.75 ..... | NO. 2, 1x6” .......0006- occca “Se Se eaees Bé&better, 9 and 18’.. ..... ..... 50.50 50.85 
25 Ne SC Wen ciccs cvace LOO TAGE c.ccc 1X8” oe eee eens + seeee 22.25 22.00 ..... 10 and 20’... ...05 sever coors 45.00 
Ceiling Shiplap OR me 
_D uxt” Babetter ........ woos penn corny ORG AR SAG Sa osc coy ee SE OO re stake Sane one a 
72.60 NO. 8... cece eee osves SEED BOP cece Other lengths... .s0e sesee sevee 8274 Car Sills 
0. %x4” Rabetier aan’ 41.13 43.00 39.68 38.18 al el i6' cesce cccce cosce seems | OGG, CEUORs 
Le ras arerel curs 35.50 39.00 ..... 35.42 Other lengths.. teres ceeee cesee 87.50 8”, 34 bn 86"... eee e cerns 45.00 «oe 
a a 19.83 21.50 17.00 20.26 | No. 2, (10 to 20°): to 40%... weeee serve 41.00 -...- 
ths WG: Be ve oieckewaes oigee,  sanee: QMO: oases eo settee eeeee oy Food 1% 28 Upto 9, 3 tO BB’... neve e  cenee teens rer} 
oO. 4” B b alee win re dade éuaeg Mi Sees, A eee . le le |! a eee ER OL eeree eeere eeeee . 
$30 wal” Bahetter sess 41.50 | 10 3 (all lengths): Up to 10", 88 to 407202 LL ca. 51.00 
32 Partition ees .. 1008 Sago seme tome | PPO Bee: +: s-- oe 
35 Ix4 & 6” B&better...... vesse 5500 2... 47.94 cat niatilnmaegh sits 17.50 20.50 ..... 18.34 | UP to 4% 88 to AO ae ec 
fp eNO. Le ssecccccoees Sue: Se ame eels Grooved Roofing Car Framing 
—. 1x6” B&better .......... cooce ococe SSS | No, 3, E000" 8” & under, 20’ & under. ..... ...-. 82.00 ..... 
30 Bevel siding Other lengths.. er is cone See Caps 
%x6” B&better iainenes oe nn go Sumendben S1S1E No. 1, 14", 20’ & under. «.... -s++ «see 46:00 
pie ff wxer B&betier SI IN in TAD galso | No. 2, 2x 4", 197... 26.56 ..... 25.49 26.16 
Drop Siding 16° 12...) 25.25 [232 25:53 27.00 AK FI RIN 
Ix4 or 6” B&better...... 47.04 ..... 48,15 46.40 18 & 20°... 20.66 ..... 28.72 30.57 0 00 G 
cepa ** 49°75 4200 39:00 43:11 46° 16:20". SEAR .ccce SRGO fecces 
_— H reenter ** 39°77 2625 24:48 30.05 yn (ee PROG occcé jeccas, ee The following are average prices Memphis base, 
OB 16 —— ‘ 15.00 : Mae sasaws 24.50 ..... 22.81 25.00 | obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
ll be MI ie ee : Seeks 16° ...... 22.91 24.00 22.68 25.13 | Oct. 20, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufa 
29.75 48 ana 20° af ” ro 
29.76 a Finish 7 gre po tie weoee * Sees meee turers’ “Association : 
29.50 1x6 to 12"......2.000 ee em re edie “Meseeee garaa cceee ceswe SEE x14" H4x2%" %X1%” %x2" 
Te on  aererererreertrrre cooce cecce cecse SSO0 Bawa = =e Cir. qtd. wht.. ...-. $U8O.2T — ..eee ween 
vee _ gee oe ae oe ee ie ee > doe ee CR eee WEE tscon _yaben 
04.78 Bé&better surfaced: 10’ to 20°. 29.07 ...:. 2600 ..... Sel. qtd. w&r....... 80.80 ..-.. ew ne 
2 1x6 to 12” a = ates 2x10”, 10’ ...... 2981 |... «.... 2700 | Clr. pln. wht. .$85.11 96.19 $67.92 $68.74 
No. 3 q ee 2 8h eee i ; a eucaus 37.08 coors Sa 26.58 Sar La — si ay 00 3.54 
99.75 x6” DEAT TEL me 5. i x " escee . eocce evcce . eel, . w ee ° « \e e 
OTE 3 ej igi — lO ’ 18, & 20°... 8175... oie 34.07 | Sel. pin. red.. 70.93 7844 5249 653.47 
ades Se WE veens eres, ’ ean ’ . 2x12", 10’ ..... ibs a No. 1 common. ..... 57.39 39.81 87.55 
Tix ie "gas nee Ane 12" scant os7i co. ol.) «(29°57 No, 2 common. 20.90 po ! ee eee 
tindlenends spies pees : f ceccce SRE iccos: See She 
;m b/axb- & 10” Siete! sixne Ee Vans oie Be —. ep m4 eee ee 
# ATS SRST ne et eS q ari x Oo a ° eeeee eeeee eeeee r. qtd, Fr ee 7S > eee eeose seee8 
79.00 1% and 2x4 to 12”.... a i ade eis tes 76.00 No. 2, 2x -, a tvnrean 24.50 oneee @ccce 20.69 Clr. pin. wht. e 85.28 $85.48 eeeee $88.81 
aap RMN teicieeces icc Xess: bane Joy ccccce S2SR 20.00 31.00 :22-08 | Cir. pin. ved.. S139 one 6 ooeee |. ees 
eae C surfaced: zo & "30? : : ao : coos seers ss | ay pin. wht.. 73.00 72.87 eevee 69.67 
ee + ceeee vee reese 48,90 ox or 1 80 205+ BEAT see sees, ns | he tone > ices Lape 
08.25 2x5, end 30%. 01200010 eit man ahs nat hit: Dine > ee ee Oe ee? Se” - wae <oasedl 
WI Me CERES Secccceduemesad ais ae . SC rea e 20.06 ..... 20.89 20.09 
18 & 20’.. 21.83 21.50 24.41 21.32 
- te Casing and Base ox ar, 1, t0 20%. 1850 ..... 2200 5. 
. MA OP ohne osireccitg OE cence, cazae mB, 20, ceeeee 7 eed 0.88 
ee te 64.00. oan OBB Boco BEP cc: BE | OAK FLOORING STRIPS 
31 N ” ’ santero A Me AE ao v Siecle mec aes re Chicago, Oct. 29.—The following are carload 
33 ae See > Pas (cr 4006 sssee sgcse S000 0", 10" cance 3150 1... 17°. 30:96 | Prices, f.o.b. Chicago on {,x2-inch square edge 
, a ae Beak tent stews 85.71 12°. ..ee. 9275 |... "2" 90:76 | oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
7 Bthcrongtnas: 889 gg SI: B88 a Be oo: 
jase . osece L - .f eccoe cosce ee Whi Red. 
ndom No. 2, = lengths): 2x12 ~. to 20’. pop M eeoee ecece eccce Qtrd Plain Qtrd. Plain 
ae: ae. 5 ‘ vi) | 27. Sauder. xxadet : 
ee ie 2499 20.08 20.70 eee 27.00 sic. ees 28.85 | COOP certs a eee 
mee He. 8, (all lengthe): is @ 30°22 02 TIED LIED 2etez | Select ....252551 108.50 "75.50 108.60 73.60 
$36.00 + ee 15.75 ...-. s.0.. 18.07 | No. 8 2x4” .........00- IGBB cece ceoee ceees No. 1 
Pav che aca ease 19.83 15.00 15.85 Ox4 to 127.0... cc. cece ec ceee cece e 14.54 § Common ..... cece cece ce ecececeescecece ce eS05-50 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.0.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine mad 2 during the week Oct. 20 to 26, inclusive: 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition ‘ Dimension Fencing and Boards ‘ 
-- sf ¥, ‘le > No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 vo. 3 
7 wag $7725 Cle; Clg. Cig. Patt. 12, 14 10, 18 12,14, 10, 18, Pee eevee $31.50 $17.50 $15.00 
B&betier .2..0220228 $82.50 76.50 - we 16’ 30" ie’ 90’ ab ees 35.50 21.25 17.50 
ETS ERE SSE ee 15.00 .? ed ar $41.50 $45.75 $48.50 $51.50 $26.00 $28.50 2x 4” $24.00 $26.00 | 1x. 8” ........ 34.50 23 25 18.25 
BP aiebi tet cada tose ** 88.50) No. 1 .....00. 35.00 36.50 41.50 %* | "5300 "24.50 2x 6” 19.75 21.50 | 1x10” ........ 36.00 22.75 18.00 
aes tee sts : No. 2 wscceeee ** 19.75 i = 9A 5 26.5 ” 91.95 ES eS: ae 24.25 19.25 
Flat grain— 24.50 26.50 2x 8 21.25 .25 
1 25.00 27.00 2x10” = 22.50 23.50 Lath 
- g pebeennebenenaee: = fe Finish—Dressed 27:50 29.00 2x12” 23.25 35.50 A. ie 
No Be cee ces oe 26.50 25.50 . ee ES Ure $4.25 $3.40 
nh Se ee ‘ 2 = a ” $2S&CM—Shiplap ran MALE. 
Casing and Base tae and 6°000200000000 0735 *Shc00 No.1 No.2 No.3. | 15%” and under......23 percent discount 
B&better BOO, By Bie bis 4000050040 72.50 63.50 lr $35.50 $22.25 $17.50 15%" and OVP. .....0. 18 percent discount 
ID isi eo\tnisnnebeenee wens wesae en $75. 1%,:1%, 2°x4 to. 8”...... 75.60 vied i ie 23.25 18.00 <a 
DE 6iienseskesvcndsvagesseewr 81.00 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”... 78.00 se MN © wsmavees 36.75 23.00 18.50 None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





Edge, rough— No. 2 & better ; er . $25 0092000. sai SO ue OG * ena 
ME. sssttsoeebene $51.50@53.50  $32.50@33.50 : D a0. : You. Lath, No. 1.$6.00 6.50 Roofers, % $28.00 @ 29.00 D48,. @? «0.0: i D 63. 
5/4 ee ee ee) 57.00@ 59 0 39.00 @ 41.00 25.50@ 26.50 e cece @ eecee No. 5 OD 4.75 . 28. 00@ 29. 00 es a as 61.00 @ 64.00 
6/4 re 59. 50@61. 50 41.00 @ 43.00 26.00 @ 27.00 seer @ seer Factory, 2” .27.00@ 31.00 - E 28, 50@ 29. 50 10”. earn 64.00@ 68.00 
See 62.50 @64.50 45.00 @ 47.00 eee ee a eee Sizes, 2”....21.00@25.00 12”. 29.00@ 30.00 12”.... 68.00@72.00 

Rough 4/4— ‘ Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

i tna ce sawecswe 60.00 @ 62.00 40.00 @ 42.00 28,00 @ 29.00 23.00 @ 23.00 ‘ 
pik noe eawueeee 62.00 @ 64.00 42.00@ 44.00 28.50@ 29.50 24.00 @ 25.00 Flooring, 18x 2% ~~ Ge | | Sere $84.00@ 88.00 Ae ee $. wee @ wre 
— eS 68. “— .00 47.00 @ 49.00 29.00 @ 30.00 25.00 @ 26.00 es we es 66 6s sles 50.00 @ 60.00 44.50@50.00 24.50@2 50 
Bark strips, eg 1&2. 7 00 @ 39.00 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, %” SU SLaee Ne HE TES 35.00 @ 36.00 26.00 @ 27.50 16.50@ 17.50 
Pe es 17.50@ 18.50 Nos. 1 & 2.............$45.00@47.00 OE EEE, 28.50 @ 30.50 18.50@ 19.50 
CULL POM WORE 6 :0:0.0:560 cscows 11.50@12.00 POttitiody TR” snc cc cienssrsevess COO ewe 44.50@ 50.00 24.50 @ 28.50 





Duluth, Minn., 
regarding values. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


Common Boarps, RoucH— 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 

Oe a eee) $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 
BD 690-0 0nss'e 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 

__| ES 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 
My BM veessbeke 39.00 41.00 8.00 50.00 
LE 42.00 44.00 51.00 51.00 

| 47.00 49.00 58.00 58.00 

_ ee | ee 32.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 
BO. 5sa0aeo0ee 32.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 

| Pree 34.50 35.50 37.50 37.50 


For all white pine Nos. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 


1 and 2, add $1. 
10- and 12-inch, $31. 


For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1SiE— 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 
Sh, HER $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33.00 $32.00 
Sh ee 29. 30.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 
Lf 30.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 35.00 
3 | 34.00 35.00 38.00 0.00 38.00 
BRAS > 002.6 35.00 36.00 39.00 41.00 39.00 
er 40.00 41.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 


or S48, 


No. 2 +e eae $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


Oct. 30.—All lines of northern pine lumber are steady. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Demand is fair for the season, 


and dealers are firm in their views 


FENCING, RouGH— 
14&16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
Re eS $53.00 $56.00 $61.00 $63.00 $62.00 
ey — “ry Re ic duidebepeheaen 38.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 

70.00 75.00 75.00 DR ciccae Senet avicaks 27.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 
48.00 54.00 Se ees es bawissssecelemiele 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
48.00 54.00 56.00 NOs A iiniecise sisi oee vein 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
53.00 61.00 64.00 HEB icka seas ca Seanad 28.00 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
36.50 36.50 36.50 . : ” . an 
36.50 3650 36 60 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $29; 6”, $30. 

37.50 37.50 37.50 5” fencing same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
$1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 

16’ 18’ 20’ 4” 6” ” ae 6” 
$34.00 $36.00 $36.00 Renetter ........... ee ee ener 22.00 $22.00 
33.00 85.00 35.00 | Guoetier s:r-77777 MO) 50) Norway, C&better... 4200 °42:00 
eee eee EE DD is ncnvesesbasveces 35.00 35.00 ; 

37.00 39.00 39.00 ; 
38.00 40.00 40.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
43.00 46.00 46.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 





Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 31.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 


today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
ane” Na; 8 Clea? ..6isssee “ore wer 
ee: S wihuswascnraciet 1.00 eine 
Slash Grain catia 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 35.00 30.00 
BBO; BG ids. 000 Whos ies 25.00 iecave 
1x6” No. 2 and better oe 34.00 paies + 
_ | a eee 33.00 eeens 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear.... 72.00 70.00 
Finish, 
SE EE sss ownsiscasee 56.00 
Casing and base........,. 7 00 Att ae 
Ceiling ‘ 
5x4” a : and better ... <2 28.50 
eS Serre ee 12. a 
1x4” No and better 37.00 35.00 
Ol © xxekasculecemas 6.00 seis 
p Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and ieee eee 39.00 33.00 
CD. ciuwkusacawseme 31.50 29.50 


No. 1: Common er a are 
lx 8 and 10” 
1x12” 


SNS re ee ee 20 00 
Dimension, No. 1 — S4S 
Bae, 22 WE, 18 oc cccaes 8.50 16.50 
Plank and sath Timbers 
oc 2”, 22 t0 18" Ses... >. 22.50 ve 50 
3x12”. 12 t 18 SE5...... 23.00 ; 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
eS. nc itech cbs nuews 26.00 ‘ 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop| 
RON Nicos. cine ne ceo ac vee 45.00 
2 0 rr 16.00 
MME, De os a5cwvasnvee suet 26.00 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 31.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. 
mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


BE re RD ~ i aireateigas.d:side ear b ee renee ee $57.00 
OO MOONY cine isaa Saleew-o velo aiwiewuareatowss 55.00 
NAR LMINNRN foisin dic 2 we po aria boa Weakcawie a%e 40.00 

1x3 and 14%4x4” No. 2 clear and better .... 53.50 

BUS © CAR OD  scéiss adaware 43.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

ix4” No. 2 clear and better § ...........0c00se 33.00 
MOT PMR iets algks salle 5) cis.gis nie ae 28.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better ...........c00. 37.00 
PWS BUOOE bcos d acs oso ESS Gh caiaw sions 32.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 68.00 
Finish 
INO. 2 CICA LONE) DEUCE ioe. osisie sieckcdddaawics 57.00 
Ceiling 

5x4” No. 2 clear and better ............0. 32.50 

MD; SAUCE. ekagekoe ochin os oeeuaiewals 25.50 
axe” No. 2 Clear ONG Detter ...s6ckccicicses 33.00 


ND a NE 5 Screg ei cg eco lates auaiceacscs 28.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 


1x6” No: 2 Clenp-ONnd Better ci ores sccccccss 36.00 

PNG. Wa Ska eas ns suaws weeuisansisicete 31.00 
Dimension 

RAO AIT MNIENOR 55.65: 6:6.0 6 000 0S plaee ee wee List 

BB ED RO Osi. o5 65.848 os rs oS eae List plus $ 2.00 

22-foot NG TOMB OR oie i osc 's0-d:0seccine List plus $ 4.00 

PRG: Sesnuatenpeoes bam sirinkew eee e oe $15.00 

_Timbers 

RUN 5.6 i tats atch 6 Le ees Shot dE List plus $ 2.00 

PURO” WUE TOURS 5 oss asses een List plus $ 2.00 

Boards 
BN ER, Gin acne wbenrleree naa nee Ake ene List 
RA a! wwikvatvaaunaa Leumeta ninnaets nr necea Ae $16.00 


Miscellaneous Items 
OMMTOPRID: FARGO soos ceo oie sc 04.0 ee waiew eae $23.00 
Fir lath, dry 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—The following 
are avetage prices of California pines f.o.b. mill, 
those on common being for 1-inch stock only 





Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. Si. 70 


and including no other thicknesses: 
California Pine Sales 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. — 65 
Sy oo eee 4:75 C Select. .cccecs 4.00 
Cee a 72:38 TD  BOIGCCs ico0c.c 31:60 
No. 8 clear..... 65.75 No. 3 clear..... 79.30 
Inch .ehop....... .65 No. 1 shop..... 65.60 
NG. 1 @hop..... 51.85 No. 2 shop..... 40.00 
No. 2 shop..... 34.40 No. 3 shop..... 26.0 
No. 3 shop..... 22.40 No. 3 clr., stnd. 73.76 
Panel stock, %”, Shop, - i ae 35.3 
all widths.... 98.50 
Panel stock, %”, Te ee 
all widths.... 81.65 a ge $ 47.15 
Nos. 1 & 2 elr., et Cee ae ee . 
__|_ppale dopa eo a tate 2S 
Shop, stnd...... 34.55 No. fons seeeee 15.70 
No. 1 dimen.. 21.55 
White Fir No. 2 dimen.... 16.65 
No. 2 co & TIMDOIS 600-0000 28.55 
MODs Seek ascrew $ 21.00 Beveled siding— 
Os Bes ac.ies 20.60 BECO, vee00 0% 39.65 
No. 1 dimen.... 21.10 Co Sarco aow mate dee 39.60 
No. 2 dimen.... 16.85 TP -ccecenekounen 28.75 
Douglas Fir Lath 
OME? oie news 58.60 No. 1 mix. pine.$ 6.10 
COom., €/4icceiss 21.15 No. 2 mix. pine. 5.10 
Com.,. GI. «sco 20.60 32” mix. pine... 2.25 
Ties & timbers 30. 00 
a Export 
we Australian .....$ 70.50 
Mix. vine. ‘4; -$ 19.50 s..5.3ea..2. 
- ana tf... 23. Cedar 
Mix. pine, 8/4.. 53-00 idee eee eee $ 22.60 
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WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 31.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 





No.2 No.3 

com. com. 

ROMAIN ee ars cate wre vials td weike $30.50 $22.00 

Ix 6”, 10 to 16’ -- 31.50 24.50 

ix $ and, 10” ..... ‘ .. 27.50 24.50 

1x12”, 10 to 16’ 29.50 25.00 

1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 30.50 26.00 

‘ No.4 No.5 

com. com. 

RG CAT WIG 8 i bike dic wncdccds dai $19.00 $10.00 

Selects 

& tr. neo <7" 

1x 4”, 6” and: 8”, 10 to 20’ ..... ve $67.00 $53.00 

MMMM. ‘Suéccaccecicnwuaduncuaue ee 88.00 78.00 62.00 

BENE vias cae wanes ac Ceeeeeredas 94.00 89.00 72.00 

WEIS GHG WiGGRs occscccccsans 99.00 94.00 77.00 

5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 

Oo. GRO. WIG ivviccicccsaviarcves 99.00 94.00 82.00 
Shop S2S, f.o.b. Chicago 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

a i ere $58.00 $48.00 $38.00 

OF i sive cavesntsecuceewends 68.00 58.00 39.00 


Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and 
better shop. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 27.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as fol- 
lows: 


WESTERN WHITP PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 





No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Re  Cieeeaeeea $41.50 $31.00 $22. 
Oe Fi Ce keane 41.50 32. 24.50 
ROT eee 40.50 26.00 23.50 
Me Setutees ce 40.50 26.00 23.50 
ME 3 Geaaiee ae 44.00 27.00 24.00 
OP WCE caciies, Sota  eenes $19.00 $9.50 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
' Serer re $48.00 $39.00 $28.00 
Oe en ciwsltiecees 49.00 40.00 32.00 
__ POCO 47.00 36.00 32.00 
Re siceen canna 50.00 36.00 32.00 
Dra binwmee Mere 63.50 38.00 33.00 
Oe WEE sas keke “Abees Calder 21.00 9.50 
Factory Com- 
3. No.1 No.2 No.3 mon 
5/4 & 6/4.. «ar 50 $41.50 $31.50 $21.50 
ere 76.50 651. 50 41.50 21.50 
BPE tissceeceus Ceetk: ataee <chaca. - Sexes $30.00 
WHITE Fir, 6- To 20-Foot, INcH— 
‘6 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. 
ee Sr $25.00 $27.00 $28.00 $29.00 
a Beene 20.00 22.00 238.00 24.00 
WG Wie akinccediese ‘Redes @bece dela $16.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The following are 

average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Shingles 
" Best ayy Economies 
a‘ 4.85 $3. 70 
3” ; 5.45 4.80 
De iarkéaieteierpaleee cares 6.95 5.45 4.80 
Lath, 4-Foot, 3gx1'-Inch 

Des Pesta uneeeees $10.05 INGh Be dsdcncencees $9.55 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 27.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Per square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2......... <  e $2.35@2.40 
Extra stars, eae 2.65 
MUIR: CIOOPS «5. cccccsncs 2 32 2.90 
mewects: 5/2 ..ciccacvcs 2.81@2.85 3.50@3.55 
EN ee 2.55@2.59 1 — 55 
POPIQCHIONE ciccccceeeces 3.04 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2......... $1.95@1.99 $2.45 @2.50 
Extra stars, i Pere 2.19 2.75 
MAUS. CICATS ...00-.s000 2.48@2.52 3.10@3.15 
BPSlGCtR, 5/20 .cecksc0sss 2.89@2.93 3.60@3.65 
Eurekas’ is Weinsbwe ace ve es 2.63@2.66 3.60@3.65 
PEMIOCEIONS: 65 isisc:c0se se’ 3.11 4.20 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2...... $0.79@0.83 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 5/2...... .87 1.10 
Common clears ......... 1.56 1.95 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

aE. (CANAMIAN) .occdcccccesceces % gees. 35 
MRE. 68: SS eccc ccc $3.01 
_ TUS Seaoneemmn oT, £'30@4.40 
Perfections ............. 3.36@3.40 4.55@4.60 


= £42 16” (Canadian) << <..<scus 


ihe 1.70 
9/4; 10° CU, Be). i. 1.51@1.63 1.90@2.05 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 27.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock 
and cedar for the week ended today: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 

Vertical Grain ne 


No.2 No.3 No. 3 

C&btr. C&btr. Cant. C&btr. 

5) $55.50 $45.00 11%4x3”....$58.50 $47.50 

Oo — 51.00 45.00 1%4x4”.... 55.50 47.50 

BE céaxus 54.50 47.00 1%4x6”.... 57.50 47.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

5 | $40.00 $37.00 1%4x3”....$48.50 $37.50 

| ee 40.00 37.00 11%4x4”.... 45.50 37.50 

| 43.00 41.00 1%x6”.... 47.50 37.50 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
BG, Be GUS CIE sv ikkccesnsncsess $65.00 $55.00 
i A 7 | eee 67.00 57.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

MMT Seedecataratucacuiacededawunaces $54.00 $48.00 

REOE “accisaukuaanesesiadesacatnavedus 55.00 49.00 

1x5 8 UE eo viawkeecssewesaaccecse 56.00 50.00 

Lewvcdmencdekenen tenes suacaseuks 58.00 52.00 

AP 1%x5, SAP ONE i ce cdactsesds 59.00 53.00 

ee Hee CE eee 58.0 52.00 

% On Gas, S QE 18". oc civccs des + 66.00 60.00 

Celling C&EV and C&EB and Partition 

ee = 00 $34.00 %x6”..... $42.50 $37.50 

> 41.00 35.50 yo eee 44.50 39.00 

Oo. a 89.50 34.50 %x6”..... 43.00 38.00 

SO . scces 42.00 39.00 PS Ferre 45.50 42.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 
54x6”..... $39.00 $36.50 1x6”...... $43.00 $40.50 
| > a 41.00 38.00 ESO cxceue 50.00 47.00 
Fir Battens 
Bo MGs id cccscweas $0.70 mae. OC Givscccess $0.85 
2” Ge Gi sesencices SP OF Gen cetasoaes .90 
Lath 

eh, IG CNS ce ko ov acs wich weetdeceen ds $4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No. 2 

com. com. 

BSA, EOD SUD EME oo vo ckccccccwccedad 7 00 $17.00 

REGS vdoksawwudanatous Seadaeuneannees 8.00 15.00 

1x6” Cen ewihd debaCnie rakeaeeeceaue 18:50 15.50 

en" 1x10” Wve cubedacniadennvareoena 19.50 16.50 

BUR stbneciice tes lccieuunndacecedes 20.00 17.00 

Ligx8 and BO cacdawetunaddw nes cadaws 21.50 18.50 

We cewedadian dadncadwhoeesa eure 20.50 17.50 

axe DUG AS 6 ois ic avsdccwernncacuns 21.50 18.50 


Common Planks and Small Timbers 
= 00 $19.00 





21.50 18.50 
22.00 19.00 
23.00 20.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
2x8, 2x4”..$18.50 $15.50 2x14”..... $21.00 $18.00 
2x6, 2x8”... 18.00 15.00 2x16%..... 22.00 19.00 
SEIS So cce 19.00 16.00 Sele 66 eKe 24.00 21.00 
pS! =F 19.60 16.60 2x20”..... 26.00 23.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
neers $17.50 $14.50 a) eee $20.50 $17.50 
TA ic cccues 18.50 15.50 Me tinuous 21.50 18.50 
1 ecsasus 19.50 16.50 Oe pawawne 23.50 20.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
CN 650K $24.00 $27.00 18x18”....$28.00 $31.00 


20x10”.... 29.50 32.50 
14x14”.... 25.50 28.50 22x22”.... 31.50 34.50 
16x16".... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers 


34 to 40’. .$26.00 $29.00 72 to 80’. 7. 4 $54.00 
42 to 50’.. 30.00 323.00 82to 90’. 64.00 
52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92to 100’. 73. 00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 


10x10”.... 25.00 28.00 


Ties, Rough 
GRO iiccewavascas $18.50 TR caewipiwouwes $20.00 
( “davendeaesced 19.50 OG So édsmatedaes 11.25 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards, ) or Shiplap 
~~ 1 a! No.1 No. 2 
. co com 
1x2 & 3”. $20. ‘06 $17. ‘00 14 & 1% 
TRE ccna 18.00 15.00 eee $20.00 $17.00 
TES wc scci 18.50 15.50 | ae 20.50 17.50 
Ix8 & 10”. 19.50 16.50 x8 & 10” boys 18.50 
EIS sens 20.00 17.00 i) 00 = =619.00 
14% x2 & 3” 2. 00 819.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
BE oiccinue $16.50 $11.50 DRE cake $19.00 $14.00 
SOE 17.00 12.00 1: | eee 20.00 - 15.00 
ae 18.00 13.00 
Flume Stock 
x6"... -G2RGO $17.00 PL eee $24.00 
SP accced 23.00 18.00 p> ee 25.00 





Black Diamond 
Files and Rasps are loyal, 
steadfast and true to the 
core. They retain their 


cutting edges “through 
thick and thin” and have 
the confidence and res- 
pect of workmen with 
the judqment to use them 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 

















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 
Denver 


San Francisco 



























A NON-MIRING WAGON 
Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Wil carry capacity 
1 wherever animals or tractors can work. 


Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address ““Trusswheel Chicago” 
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; N the many new and 

extensive logging dev- 
elopments on the Pacific 
Coast, Willamette Log- 
ging Equipment is being } 
adopted almost exclu- } 
sively. , 













IRON & STEEL WORKS 





" Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
SA, 











HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 30.—Following are aver- 
age quotations on logs in Memphis, and at points 
in the Memphis territory, based on average 
dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 12- 
to 16-foot in length: 





F.o.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 

eet and white oak........ $35 to $40 $25 to $30 

SPUN 5.Saune sss 0o405h Nabe e 25 to 35 22 to 25 

Solas imaeinteeu Sasar - 40 to 45 380to 40 

_ eee ae - 30 22 to 25 

Ash (12” and up) 50 to 60 40 to 50 
Hickory (12” antl up)..... 42.50 30 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
——— to cover the average prices paid for 

oth. 


The difference in variation as between deliv- 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. $1.—Present log quotations 
are: 
Cedar: $16 to $20. 
Yellow fir: $27. 1! $21 and $15. 
pee fir: $18 to $19 
aimee: $32, $25 and ane 
miock: $14 to $16 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 27.—Logs remain strong. 
Quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 8, $15. 


Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, 
$20 base; 25 cents added be each 1 percent ot 
lumber logs. 


Hemlock: 
Spruce: 


No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 
No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 31.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 





«| ee a ee ne PR $76.00 
eS et | apne 68.00 
Bevel siding, x4 EE nn een 35.00 
Pb insaielste aS Wee o's Slats ee awe 36.00 
SUE Donnie Geass sass 520s oucineeeouwous cane ™ -. 5.50 
ees stocks, tae rr ee eee 
1%” pieniasienterte 
2% to 3”.... 
Common rough dimension... Sa ‘ 
Box lumber, Green ......... 5 -» 21.00 
ao... : re eee cosccece Saeed 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 30.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.70 $1.45 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8, 8-inch face..... 1.50 
No. 3, p= , 8-inch face..... 1.35 r ‘OF 
No. 2, 6x7”, a inch face..... 1.25 -97 
No. 1, 6x6", » 6-inch face..... 1.15 87 


Red oak oe heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
WUTNCO ORE 60 00'0.0.0000.005040600ssNeRD $47.50 
rrr 45.50 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Oct. 29.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 4/4 — 8/4 
FAS .........$105@110 $110@115 $115@120 
maga & selects. 75@ 80 80@ 85 85@ 90 
No. com... 53 58 58 63 63 68 
No. F com. A.. 32@ 35 35@ 38 88@ 40 
No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 27@ 29 380@ 32 


Sort TaexTuRE— 
FAS .......--$115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
Saps & select. 85@ 90 90@ 95  95@100 
No. 1 com... 65 70 T@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com. ica 85 40 40 45 43 46 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 380@ 32 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


No. 1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com, 

Co soveretaasae $60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
yn 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
D> aia cwraramtieunee 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 


Loulsville, Ky., Oct. 29.—The poplar siding 
market remains firm. Manufacturers are oper- 
ating their plants at capacity, feeling that with 
active building demand should continue good. 
The market remains firm, quotations at Louis- 
ville being: 


Clear Select No.1com. No. 2 com. 
O” . ssveer $62.00 $55.00 $35.00 $25.00 
OY” sveces CUO 50.00 30.00 22.00 
a? Lnwekee 50.00 47.00 24.00 18.00 





DETROIT F. O. B. PRICES 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30.—The following whole- 
sale car prices on southern pine f.o.b. Detroit 
were reported today: 


Dimension, No. 2 and Better 


ext”, 0 aseos ---$28.00 2x 8”, 10 to 16’ .$28.00 
2x4”, 10’ ........ 28.00 2x 8”, 18 to 20’ . 34.00 
BEG", 12" veces «+» 80.00 2x10”, 10 to 14’ . 29.00 
pues”, 14 to 16’ ..: 38.00 2x10", 18’ ....60% - 30.00 
2x4”, 18 to 20’ .. 84.00 2x10”, 18 to 20’ . 34.00 
2x6”, 9 to 10’ .. 26.00 2x12”, 10’ ...... - 83.00 


2x6”, 12 to 16’ .. 28.00 2x12”, 12 to 16’ . 32.00 


2x6”, 18 to 20’ .. 32.00 2x12”, 18 to 20’ . 36.00 
Flooring, 1x4” 

B&bdtr., flat... $54.00 No. 2 com....... $34.00 

NO, 1 COM. ..00% - 44.00 No. 3 com....... 25.00 


Boards and Shiplap, Random Lengths 


1x8 & 10”, B&btr. “ 00 ~. * 10”, No. 2 

1x12”, B&btr..... SO eae $32.00 

1x6”, No. 2 com. a0 00 1x6. - 1x10”, No. 

1x12”, No. 2 com. 33.00 BHO. sics:coarie 7.00 
Boards: Roof 


oe ie |<. ei si sweweataeees anne - $26.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
‘ ditions See Page 49 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Low grade northern pine 
for boxing and crating purposes is in big de- 
mand, and prices hold strong. The supply of 
dry stocks is very low. In the common grades, 


such as Nos. 1 and 2, there is a fair demand: 


from industrial sources. Within the last two 
or three weeks many orders have been placed 
for shop and selects, prices on which are very 
firm. Retail yards are not actively in the mar- 
ket at the present time, preferring to allow 
their stocks to run down prior to the inventory 
period. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The northern pine 
trade remains rather quiet, with no quoted 
change in prices. The better grades are re- 
ported to be doing fairly well. In the common 
grades the competition is strong from other 
woods, especially from Idaho and the Pacific 
coast. Low grades hold their own. Wholesalers 
are carrying fair, but not heavy stocks, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—Rural conditions 
give promise of a growth in northern pine vol- 
ume before the year ends. Dealers are buying 
only when they have to, and then in small quan- 
tities. There is a small increase in industrial 
buying. The local box and crate makers report 
a fair trade. Rural yard trade is active, with 
prices strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A steady 
demand is reported by wholesalers, the most 
gratifying part of which is the better call that 
has been characterizing the consumption of the 
better grades. Some dealers have about got 
down all of their supplies for the season by 
boat, while others plan to bring down stock until 
the weather conditions become too unfavorable. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Both retail and in- 
dustrial buyers show a little more interest in 
northern pine. The cautious buying policy of 
recent months has permitted stocks to become 
broken and quite a few conservative orders are 
now being placed for immediate delivery. Prices 
show more strength. There have been moderate 
advances on several items which are in fairly 
active request and somewhat scarce. Low 
grades for boxing and crating stock are strong. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The end of October 
finds the market for eastern spruce strong and 
steadily gaining in strength. Recent advances 
are firmly maintained. There are enough frame 
orders to keep busy the dimension mills now in 
operation and to hold the market firm at $48 
base for an ordinary schedule. Provincial mills 
report light stocks of random. The call for sprucs 
boards is about fair but quotations show no ten- 
dency to yield. Supplies in first hands are re- 
ported comparatively light. Quotations: Di- 
mension, rail shipments, 8-inch and under, $48; 
9-inch, $49; 10-inch, $50; 12-inch, $52. Provin- 
cial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $37 to $38; 2x8, $43 to 
$44; 2x10, $45 to $46. New England random, 2x3 
to 2x7, $39; 2x8, $43 to $45; 2x10, $46; 2x12, $48. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and 
up long, DIS, $37 to $38; matched, clipped, 10- 
to 16-foot, $40 to $42.50. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Eastern spruce prices 
have had a decided tendency to ease fraction- 
ally, the softening including practically all items 
in the list. The demand has not been good 
either in New York City proper or on Long Is- 
land. Shipments continue to be curtailed ma- 
terially, especially applying to cargo arrivals. 
It is said that cars of eastern spruce are sell- 
ing at prices now at which they can never be 
again replaced. 


. HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Local demand for northern 
hardwoods is very good and prices are firm. 
Industrials and retailers are actively in the mar- 
ket, the bulk of the orders received being wanted 
for immediate shipment, indicating a low con- 
dition of stocks. With the exception of bass- 
wood, mill stocks are all the way from 40 to 
75 percent less than a year ago. Basswood 
stocks are a trifle above normal. There is @ 
pronounced demand for high grade maple, and 
11-inch No. 2 common birch is in strong call, 
with the supply reduced materially. Prices are 
strengthening on low grades and a tendency to 
advance is noted in hard maple. The feature of 
the southern hardwood market is the buying of 
oak by flooring factories and gum by the furni- 
ture plants. There is some call for elm, birch, 
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maple and ash from the automobile trade. Mill 
stocks are none too large and prices on all items 
are strengthening. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—Dealers_ report 
business as disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
The volume has not been up to expectations and 
there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
retailers and large consumers to hold off buy- 
ing except such things as are needed for im- 
mediate consumption. Prices are steady, tho 
by shopping concessions sometimes can be ob- 
tained. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—Demand has im- 
proved a little, tho orders average rather small, 
indicating that the buying is for current needs. 
Sap gum continues strong, red gum is in a 
little better request and Nos. 1 and 2 are in 
considerably stronger call. Brisker inquiry for 
magnolia is also noted locally. Production is 
steady. Mill stocks are broken in assortment, 
with seasoned stocks below normal volume. Car 
supply is satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Buying of hardwoods 
is not on any large scale at present, but business 
compares favorably with a month ago at most 
yards and some dealers report a little improve- 
ment taking place lately. Inch stocks of Nos. 1 
and 2 common oak are not in large supply, owing 
to some increase in the volume of oak flooring 
trade recently. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.—Business holds up on 
the same basis as the last week or so in the 
hardwood market. Shipments, however, are be- 
low normal on account of the labor shortage. 
No price changes were noted during the week. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Dealers here re- 
port a good demand in Canada for southern hard- 
woods, and also a fair volume of buying by 
Pacific coast industrial consumers. There also 
is a small demand from the railroads. Otherwise 
the demand has been rather slack in the last 
ten days, tho there is plenty of inquiry out that 
is looking for low prices. Mills seem to be hold- 
ing well to their lists and are not bidding for 
orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Southern hardwoods 
have been rather inactive during the last week. 
There have been no price reductions, however, 
and the market is held to be generally firm. 
Most of the business done is reported to have 
been chiefly in a few items. There is very lit- 
tle activity in items usually kept in stock. Sales 
have been good in quartered sap, also in 10/4 
and 12/4 1-inch stock. A good deal of trouble 
in getting loading equipment is reported. Prac- 
tically all the cars furnished are gondolas. 


North Tonowanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Hardwoods 
are commanding more attention than other 
woods. Demand has been showing added 
strength, especially for maple, birch and bass- 
wood. Prices show advancing tendencies and 
some marked advances are believed in prospect 
if consumption continues brisk. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The hardwood trade 
continues firm, with orders pretty evenly divid- 
ed between retailers and manufacturing plants. 
Retail stocks are fair and buying to replenish 
broken items is the rule. Railroad orders are 


gradually increasing. Shipments are prompt 

and dry stocks are not overplentiful. Oak 
prices at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

FAS com, com. com. 

Quartered ....... $150 $90 $53 xs 

MEN: Wedosresturcews 110 80 53 $20 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Demand for hard- 
wood is more active. Some mills state that 
they are getting enough orders to dispose of 
their output promptly, while distributers report 
hesitancy in the placing of orders and insistence 
upon concessions. The foreign trade appears to 
be virtually unchanged, with stocks on the other 
side too large or the demand too small to make 
the situation at all satisfactory. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The hardwood market is 
none too active, altho some large wholesalers 
Say that the week has brought forth a most 
Satisfactory order file. Prices have weakened 
just a bit, but are ranging within wide marks, 
Plain oak FAS‘1-inch sells anywhere from $105 
to $120; No. 1 common $72.50 and $80; 1-inch 
common poplar $60 to $70. Inquiries are numer- 
ous but are not bringing the trade they should. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Hardwood demand is 
fair. Insistence on very prompt delivery is a 
feature of most transactions. Prices are firmly 
held on most items. Quartered oak is stiffening 


up a little. The strong tone of the market for 
maple continues a feature. The demand for 
hardwood flooring is gradually getting on to a 
more satisfactory basis and prices show more 
strength. Quotations, FAS, inch: Ash, white, 
$115 to $125. Basswood, $95 to $100. Beech, $80 
to $90. Birch, red, $145 to $150; sap, $125 to 
$130. Maple, $100 to $115. Oak, white, plain, 
$120 to $130; quartered, $155 to $160. Poplar, 
$130 to $135. Western flooring, 13/16x2% clear: 
Beech and birch, $93 to $96; maple $103.50 and 
up; oak, white, plain, $100 and up. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Hemlock is moving pretty 
freely and there is a good demand from both 
factory and retail yard sources. Prices are 
firm but have shown no partichlar change within 
the last thirty days. Mill stocks are about nor- 
mal for this season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Hemlock prices have 
been easier here and at the mills lately, owing 
to the severe competition felt from southern 
pine, but no local price changes have occurred 
in the last week. Mill stocks are not heavy 
enough to warrant much cutting. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Demand for hemlock 
is no more than moderate, but the market is 
held on a firm basis by sellers. Supplies of dry 
eastern and northern hemlock are comparatively 
light and there is little selling pressure. West- 
ern hemlock is again coming into this market 
after the temporary halt resulting from the 
Japanese situation. Quite a little is reported 
on the way here and some of it is still unsold 
at the present going price of $30 to $40, ship’s 
tackle, Boston, for ordinary dimension sched- 
ules. This is fully $4 to $5 higher than the 
lowest summer range. Random hemlock boards 
are more plentiful and lots are being picked up 
at $36 to $37. Clipped eastern boards, 10- to 
16-foot, are still scarce and $40 is seldom shaded. 
Northern clipped are $39 to $40. Hemlock plank 
from Provincial mills are in quite fair request. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The only change in hem- 
lock is that it does not seem to be in as strong 
a position as a week ago, for the reason that 
inquiries have not been as persistent as had 
been expected. The difficulty in getting quota- 


tions for immediate future shipments is causing 
efforts to secure other woods. Supplies at pres- 
ent on the market are good and prices that 
recently were boosted are not expected to hold 
thru November. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—An easier tendency in 
prices of North Carolina pine is now noticeable. 
Quite a few items are $1 or more lower than a 
week or two ago. Six-inch roofers are quoted 
at $30, which is a decline of about $1.50 from twe¢ 
or three weeks ago. The amount of stock offer. 
ing has increased considerably, while the ten- 
dency of retailers is to keep stocks down to a 
minimum. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—The last week has 
brought no pronounced changes in the market 
for North Carolina pine. Receipts are still re- 
stricted, and no material additions to the stocks 
on the wharves have taken place, with many 
mills still shut down and with others curtail- 
ing their output. Framing is strengthening in 
price. No quickening in the demand for box 
lumber has taken place. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Wholesale distributers 
of North Carolina pine say that demand has 
been picking up a little of late. Prices are held 
about even. Buyers who are particular about 
the quality of the rough edge they use are pay- 
ing $61 to $62 for 4/4 under 12-inch. The low 
range of quotations on shortleaf flooring, 1x4: 
A rift, $90; B rift, $83.50; C rift, $70; B&better 
flat, $53. Partition, B&better, 11/16-inch, $63. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The North Carolina pine 
market is making strenuous efforts to hold its 
own, but the weakness in southern pine is hav- 
ing its effect. Distributers, while feeling that 
the market is healthy, are given to temporary 
discouragement. Good sales have been con- 
summated, but not at prices that were expected 
for the mid-fall season. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Douglas fir is in pretty good 
demand in this territory, with retailers the best 
customers. There is quite a little inquiry for 
railroad material, and industrials are placing 
some orders right along. It is a little easier 











TIPLER, WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Our Annual Cut— 
TWELVE MILLION FEET OF 


Hard Maple, Birch, 
Basswood and 
Soft Grey Elm 





Tipler Lumber Co. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


Dry Stock 
Specials: 


200M 1” No. 1 C&B Maple 
100M 1” No. 2 C Basswood 
100M 1” No. 3 C Basswood 
100M 6/4 No. 2 C&B Bassw’d 
50M 8/4 No. 1 C&B Birch 
50M 10/4 No. 1 C&B Birch 
1 Car 1” End Dried W. Maple 
1 Car 5/4 End Dried W. M’ple 
1 Car 7/4 End Dried W. M’ple 




















12th Street and Baltimore Avenue 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Ie the very center of 








the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda- 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices, 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
iIrman 
JosePH REICHL, 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 


Cie iiii*} 
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isolated districts. 


Mayor of Adrian, Michigan. 


tory. 
this machine over and note its condition. 


has the best record. 


“C” 30-20 














Monarch 


Construction—Point No. 8 
ACCESSIBILITY 


In building the Monarch Industrial Tractor, careful attention has been 


that its working parts or units may be reached and adjusted without 
tearing the machine down or employing special tools or service. 
feature of construction insures successful operation of the Tractor in 


READ WHAT A LUMBERMAN IN MICHIGAN SAYS: 


I have owned a Monarch Tractor for two years and it has proved very satisfac- 
The machine is in good running condition and is working today. 
ter in the lumbering business we used this machine for hauling sleighs containing 
from forty to fifty tons for twelve or fourteen hours per day. 


would like to ask about this machine, I shall be pleased to answer them. 
every make of crawler type tractor is represented in this vicinity, but this machine 


MONARCH INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS are aisle in Three Models. 
“an? 4.40 


Monarch Tractors Incorporated 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF ‘“*THE MOST DEPENDABLE CRAWLER TRACTOR" 


The Tractor has been so designed 
This 


Newberry, Michigan, March 30, 1922. 
This win- 
Any one can look 


If there are any particular questions you 
Nearly 


E. C. Underwood. 


ary” 6-60 
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to place orders with the mills than a few weeks 
ago, the trade having got a better line on 
Japan’s requiremeiits for rebuilding. Mill stocks 
of common lumber are scarce. Upper grades 
are in good supply and a little weak in price. 
Shipments from the Coast are moving promptly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The fir market shows 
little activity and prices in most items are easy, 
altho in many cases it is difficult to get orders for 
mixed cars filled. There is little doing in rail- 
road buying at present and retailers are inclined 
to hold off because of the lateness of the sea.on. 
Mills are accumulating but little stock, altho 
slash grain uppers are plentiful. Cedar siding 
is lower. 

San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—There is a fair 
demand for fir in this market with about normal 
consumption in San Francisco and vicinity and 
good shipments from the mills. While large 
cargo shipments to San Pedro, with all of the 
steam schooners in operation, have caused a 
little congestion, dealers are maintaining prices 
pretty well. Production at the northern mills is 
heavy. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Demand for fir con- 
tinues light in this market and business is char- 
acterized as straggling. Most of the demand 
runs to wide or long stock, or an occasional car 
of flooring. Flat grain uppers show consider- 
able weakness and have dropped $1 to $3 over 
list. Some 1x6 drop siding has sold at $1 off 
list. Vertical grain flooring is around $15 over, 
and finish from $17 to $18. Dimension is $1 off 
list, but long lengths are $2 over. Some transit 
cars of short length dimension have been sold 
at $2 off. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The decidedly strong un- 
dertone that has existed in Douglas fir for the 
last few weeks has not been so much in evi- 
dence in recent days. Altho inquiries have been 
satisfactory, there seems to be a hesitancy by 
retailers to come to terms. , 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Recent gains in the 
strength of the New England market for Doug- 
las fir and western spruce and cedar are re- 
tained. Prices are about 15 percent higher 
than during the last summer’s low range. The 
strong tone of the market is revealed more in 


Se eae 


the confidence of sellers and the refusal of the 
mills to book orders very far ahead than in any 
conspicuous scramble on the part of retailers 
to secure more lumber than they require for 
current needs. Substantial quantities of Pacific 
coast lumber are on the way here and some of it 
is still unsold. At this writing $39 to $40, ship’s 
tackle, Boston, is quoted for ordinary schedules, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—The demand for western 
pines from retail and industrial sources is about 
on the same basis as for the last sixty or 
ninety days. Mill stocks of No. 2 are in fair 
shape, but Nos. 3 and 4 common are in rather 
short supply. Shipments are moving out 
promptly from the mills. Prices are pretty 
firm at the present list. Some mills are out of 
the market on some items, particularly 5/4 No. 
4, due to its scarcity. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—There is not 
much change in the situation on California 
white and sugar pine. Heavy production con- 
tinues at many mills, with good weather. There 
are pretty full stocks, but prices are being fairly 
well maintained, with improvement in the situa- 
tion on No. 2 shop. There is not a large surplus 
of No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear dry unsold. Mills 
have been shipping pretty steadily. The box 
lumber supply is not too large for probable re- 
quirements, with large quantities of orange 
shook needed for the coming crop. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Some mills have re- 
duced their prices to get in line with the low 
mills and all are now on practically the same 
basis. The demand is slow for yard stock and 
factories have been buying shop only in small 
amounts. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Trade in western 
pines is gradually working on to a more stable 
basis. Prices are steadier. Shop \lumber, f. o. 
b. Boston, is $3-to $5 stronger than in late sum- 
mer. Buyers are inclined to order very cau- 
tiously for actual and immediate requirements 


only. There is a very fair interest in Idaho 
white pine. Quotations: 
1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


No. 2 com...$55.50 $56.50 $54.00 $54.50 ...... 
No. 3 com... 44.50 48.00 49.50 49.50 $50.50 
New York, Oct. 29..—White pine selects are in 
excellent demand. No. 1 common Idaho white 
pine is in stronger position than other common 
items. As a general thing the market in west- 
ern pines is not particularly strong and the 
price tendency is inclined to be downward. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Redwood orders are being 
received in greater volume than usual at this 
season. The bulk of the demand is from the 
industrial trade, but retailers’ are also in the 
market quite regularly to replenish broken 
stocks. Dry stocks at the mills are scarce, as 
demand from many of the large consuming 
centers is taking nearly all that the mills can 
turn out. Competition of other woods has 
caused an easier tendency to prices, with de- 
clines during the week of $4 on bevel siding; $5 
on %x10- and 12-inch bungalow siding; $3 on 
1l-inch shop, and $7 on 2-inch -shop. 





San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—Manufacturers 
of redwood find no fault with the market. There 
has been about a normal demand during October 
and the eastern market is better than in Septem- 
ber. Production holds up well with no necessity 
apparent for curtailment. Mills reporting to the 
California Redwood Association had unfilled or- 
ders of 40,292,000 feet on hand Oct. 20. Orders 
since Jan 1. amounted to 376,550,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 382,508,000 feet; production, 397,066,000 
feet. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Despite recent 
statements from the mills that redwood prices 
probably would hold at the present level for some 
time to come, there is a distinct tendency toward 
a lower basis, according to wholesalers here. 
Redwood buyers apparently have been waiting 
for something like that to happen, as little busi- 
ness has been placed in the last month, either 
for shop or yard stock. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The redwood trade is 
on the quiet side in New England this week, 
with retailers and factory buyers ordering mo4- 
erate quantities only, assorted to take care of 
immediate and actual requirements. Prices are 
firmly held thruout. Quotations on spot lumber 


in eastern wholesale yards are especially firm. 
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CYPRESS 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Demand for cypress is sea- 
sonable. On account of the approach of the in- 
ventory period retaiiers are buying only for im- 
mediate requirements. On all orders now be- 
ing placed quick shipment is requested. Mill 
stocks are in fair assortment, but there is no 
surplus of any item. Shipments are moving 
promptly from the mills. Prices are unchanged 
but firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—There is no mate- 
rial change in the cypress market. Business 
is moving along at slow speed with few changes 
in prices. There is little new business in sight. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—No change in price 
or character of demand is reported for the week, 
and the volume is fairly well maintained. Mixed 
car business has slackened a little. Stocks are 
still broken and rnills continue to build up as- 
sortments. Car supply in this territory is rated 
adequate and shipments are prompt as a rule. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Some sellers of cypress 
report a little improvement in the trade this 
month, but in some cases the sales have been for 
direct shipment rather than from yard. How- 
ever, no heavy supplies are being carried here 
and dealers look for a fair fall trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—A good demand for 
cypress yard stock is reported, the call coming 
chiefly from the country. There also has been 
some demand for boxing. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—No price changes in 
either red or yellow cypress are quoted. The 
demand for red cypress is generally strong, but 
without feature. In yellow cypress there is 
very little activity except in No. 2 common. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Available supplies 
of cypress here are very limited. Demand is 
sufficiently free to relieve producers of all un- 
certainty as to whether they will be able to 
place their output with reasonable promptness. 
Quotations are steady. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Cypress demand is 
moderate and fairly even, buyers placing orders 
conservatively to cover actual requirements. 
The request is generally for mixed cars and 
wholesalers are experiencing some trouble in 
placing such business for immediate delivery as 
many mills report their stocks badly broken. 
Prices are steady. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $101 
to $113.50; 5/4, $106 to $118.50; 6/4, $106 to 
$121.50; 8/4, $112 to $131; 12/4, $132 to $136. 
Selects, 4/4, $86 to $99; 5/4 and 6/4, $91 to $104; 
8/4, $97 to $115. Shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 
6/4, $68 to $73; 8/4, $79 to $88. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The fall trade in cypress 
has not been as active as expected a month or 
two ago. It is now marking time with the gen- 
eral lumber situation and while there is no 
cause for discouragement still it is admitted that 
much better conditions might prevail. Prices 
have not receded. Supplies are sufficient for 
every need. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Demand for southern pine 
is on a seasonable basis. Retail and country 
yard stocks are rather low, but these interests 
are seemingly holding off from adding to their 
supplies until after inventory. Railroad demand 
is slow and industrials are not actively in the 
market. Mill stocks are somewhat broken, 
Prices on items in strongest demand are firm, 
the only weakening tendency being observed in 
slow moving stocks of which some mills have a 
fair supply and are willing to make concessions 
to move them. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—The market for 
southern pine is dull, with prices easing off to 
some extent. Deulers say that volume during 
the last month has been considerably less than 
the month previous. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—Mill reports re- 
flect a gain in bookings, cut.and shipments for 
the week, orders recovering great part of the 
slump registered during the preceding weeks. 
Production leads in volume, shipments ranking 
second and bookings a close third. No featur- 
able change in the character of call is reported, 
nor any material price change. Mill stocks are 
broken. Car supply {s adequate. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—The southern pine 
market has lost considerable strength in the 
last week. A number of sales managers say 
that demand is about 50 percent of normal for 
this time of the year. No. 2 boards sold here 
late last week for $19. As a result of numerous 

















The Best: British Columbia 


Red Cedar Siding 


That is what dealers say about our products because they know 
that the finest cedar timber grows in the vicinity of Port Moody, 
B.C. You'll agree with them when you order our 


4” to 8” Clear “A” Bevel Siding In 
10” to 12” Bungalow Siding Straight Cars 


Our name is stamped on all siding. Order direct or specify siding with our 
——. on i to be shipped in mixed cars with shingles from your favorite B. C. 
shingle mill. 


Thurston -Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C. 























“GENUINE” HILL DIRECT ACTING STEAM DRAG SAW 


(Moveable Base) 
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SPEED UP YOURLABOR~ -: SPEED UP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


Your competitors are using Hill drag saws and steam Dogs and doing it. WHY NOT YOU? 
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CAPACITY 


COMPLETE 
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, A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 














N. C. Pine 


always a 


Good Buy 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 








Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


Few woods equal N. C. Pine 
for all ‘round building needs 
and when you order from us 
you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








changes in lists, the price basis is unsettled. 
Nearly all of the demand is for mixed cars and 
hurry-up shipment. There are few calls for 
straight cars. Stocks still are in bad condition 
and orders are not easy to place. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.—East Texas mills are 
replenishing their badly broken stocks during a 
somewhat quiet week. Production and ship- 
ments are normal, and the labor shortage is felt 
only slightly. There have been no price fluctua- 
tions in the last week or ten days. Export de- 
mand is fair. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—There has been a con- 
siderable weakening in southern pine during the 


‘last week. Orders have decreased and almost 


all items have declined somewhat. There has 
not been much change in the market, however, 
on such items as 6-inch No. 2 S2S & CM, 8- and 
10-inch No. 2 shiplap, and 1x6 and wider No. 2 
boards. No. 3 boards and shiplap are in fair 
demand. Large quantities of lumber are being 
offered by the mills, but few wholesalers are 
speculating on the present market. Orders for 
mill shipment have fallen off; such orders as 
have been placed have been very mixed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The southern pine 
market has shown further declines during the 
last week or two, some prices being off as much 
as $1 or $2. Dimension is among the items 
which have been reduced in price. Mills are 
making more offers than for some time past 
and the number of transit cars is larger. Re- 
tailers are not buying much stock. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Retail yards and in- 
dustrial consumers are buying southern pine in 
a conservative way. There is no tendency to 
order ahead of requirements actually in sight. 
The general tone of the market is firm altho 
occasional sales are reported at prices below 
the lists ordinarily prevailing. B and B&better 
flooring are moving better than other grades. 
An Alabama mill is offering longleaf roofers, 
1x6, at $33, which is $2 less than it was quoting 
a few days ago. Some sellers who recently were 
offering air dried roofers at $30 are now asking 
more. The higher range of quotations on long- 
leaf flooring, 1x4: A rift, $100; B rift, $92.50; 
C rift, $87.50; B&better flat, $60. Partition, 
B&better, 11/16-inch, $60. 


New York, Oct. 29.—While the market can not 
be termed really weak, still it continues to give. 
Distributers are greatly surprised in many in- 
stances, on giving low prices, to find that even 
then they have been underbid. While no ‘‘wild” 
stuff is going on, the tendency is to ease some- 
what on the slightest provocation. A good deal 
of buying is going on and chances are this will 
increase during the coming month. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—Cypress shingles 
are in good call. Mill stocks are low and ac- 
ceptances are quite generally restricted to mixed 
car orders. Call for cypress lath seems a little 
quieter, resulting in moderate accumulations 
that enable some mills to book straight-car or- 
ders for this item. Prices of both shingles and 
lath are unchanged and firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The shingle market is 
slightly easier, with extra clears quoted at $4.56 
and stars at $4.01. Demand is small and retail- 
ers will buy only as shingles are needed. Lath 
hold firm and sell more freely than some kinds of 
lumber. Spruce lath are $8.50 and hemlock $9.50. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.—Shingles were off again 
this week and now quoted at about 25 cents 
below the last high, four weeks ago. Stars 
selling at $2.35 and clears at $2.85. Lath demand 
is fair. There are no surplus stocks. No. 1 is 
quoted at $3.75 to $4 and No. 2 at $2.75 to $3. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30.—The price of red 
cedar shingles has again found a balance and 
no change is reported this week. There are some 
mills that have decided to remain idle until con- 
ditions improve. The market is dull and slow. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 29.—The demand for 
pine shingles.was light the last week, 4x18-inch 
No. 1 heart pine selling at $5.10, and 4x18-inch 
No. 2 pine shingles at $2.25. Pine lath moved 
freely at a reduction of 25 cents over prevailing 
price of last week. Average selling price of 
4-foot No. 1 kiln dried, $4.25, and 4-foot No. 2 
kiln dried, $2.75. ’ 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Shingle demand 
is slow and prices here, despite the small num- 
ber of cars offered, are around the same figure, 
stars being quoted at $2.35 and $2.40, and clears 
at $2.80 and, in some cases, as much as 10 cents 
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higher. There recently has been a very good 


demand for siding, following a little concession - 


in price by the mills. The demand for lath is 
slow. Southern pine is held at $3.50, fir $3.75, 
California white pine, $6.50, western pine, $7, and 
cypress at $7.50. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Shingle prices quoted 
here are $2.80 for clears and $2.30 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. There is practically no 
activity in the market. The lath market is also 
very quiet, and has weakened somewhat during 
the week. No. 1 lath have declined from $5.25 
to $5.20, and No. 2 from $4.20 to $3.90. Some No. 
2 has been sold as low as $3.75, it is reported. 


New York, Oct. 29.—The demand for eastern 
spruce lath is slightly improved and prices hold 
very strong at $8.50, delivered New York, $9 de- 
livered Long Island. Some heavy shipments 
have come into the market recently and inquiries 
are numerous. Shingles are about holding their 
own and if there is a tendency in any direction 
it is to strengthen. Retailers keep their stocks 
well up. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The demand for 
shingles is fairly steady but the volume of busi- 
ness is not large. Buying to replenish broken 
stocks by rural dealers is producing some busi- 
ness from farming sections. City dealers are 
only buying in small lots. Receipts are not large 
but supplies are sufficient in every way. Prices 
are fairly steady at former levels with extra 
clears, red cedar stocks selling around $4.45 and 
extra stars at $3.95. Other varieties are quiet. 
Lath trade is dull and prices are unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—After some weeks of 
quiet business eastern manufacturers of white 
cedar shingles show a tendency to reduce prices. 
Late reports indicate that trade with retail yards 
has not been stimulated by the concessions. One 
manufacturer of especially fancy brands of white 
cedars insists he is getting as much business at 
$6.50 for extras and $6 for clears as those of his 
competitors who will take $5.75 for extras and 
$5 for clears. The best British Columbia red 
cedars, XXXXX, rail shipments, are offered at 
$5.51. Spruce lath are comparatively quiet; 
actual orders are going thru at $9.60 for 1%- 
inch, and $8 to $8.25 for 1%-inch. Furring is in 
moderate demand at $38 to $40 for 1x2. Pine 
and spruce clapboards are comparatively quiet 
at steady prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


. Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Boxboard and shook 
mills now in operation have enough orders ahead 
to keep them going for the present, and in- 
quiries coming in indicate that trade should be 
fairly brisk right thru the winter. Prices are 
steady to firm on desirable lumber. There are 
occasional chances to clean up special assort- 
ments at moderate reductions from the regular 
lists. Inch pine boxboards are priced at $34 to 
$40, according to quality, and mixed lots at 
$25 to $30. 


HYMENEAL 


BENNETT-PRATT. Winchester Hooper Ben- 
nett, of Hammond, La., and Miss Margaret Lo- 
an Pratt, of Atlanta, Ga., were married late in 

tober at the home of the bride’s father in 
Druid Hills, Atlanta. Mr. Bennett is vice presi- 
dent of the Walden Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
Hammond. He is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee and is widely known in lumber 
circles thruout the South. After a wedding 
trip to various points of interest in the East, 
which will include a visit to New York, Mr. an 
Mrs. Bennett will return to Hammond where 
they will make their future home. 


SMITH-CHRISTENSEN. The marriage of 
William A. Smith, wholesale lumber dealer of 
Oconto, Wis., and Miss Lillian Christensen, of 
Chicago, took place on Oct. 9 at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, in Chicago, Rev. John 
Timothy Stone officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
are making a honeymoon tour of southern Cal- 
ifornia and will spend the winter at San Diego. 
In the spring they will return and take up their 
residence in Oconto, where Mr. Smith will re- 
sume his wholesale lumber business. His many 
friends in the lumber business extend con- 
gratulations. 


MOFFITT-COOPER. Miss Allen Wiggins 
Cooper, of Fayetteville, N. C., and Stuart Rhodes 
Moffitt, of Ashboro, N. C., were married recently 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Fayette- 
ville. Mr. Moffitt is associated with his father, 
E. L. Moffitt, in the lumber business at Ashboro 
where the young couple will make their home 
upon their return from a wedding trip to New 
York and other northern points. 


CURRIE-LILLY. Miss Hester Lilly, of Fay- 
etteville, N. C., and Archibald M. Currie, who 
has been in the lumber business there for a few 
years, were married in the latter part of October 
at the home of the bride’s parents in that city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Currie will make their home in 
Fayetteville. 





On Small, Scattered Tracts 


For small as well as large tracts, the “Caterpillar’* 
Logger provides the equivalent of a logging railroad, 
but possesses additional advantages of great importance. 
Outlying, scattered tracts of timber not served by a rail- 
road, or too small or too distant to justify the expendi- 
ture of putting in a railroad, are made accessible by 
the “Caterpillar,” which does its own swamping, and 
hauls with equal success over common snow roads or 
specially built ice-logging roads. 


Contractors and owners of such tracts accordingly have 
at their command a dependable, all-purpose year-round 
power capable of producing the same economical and 
satisfying results as on the operations of large lumber 
and pulpwood manufacturers operating large fleets of 
“Caterpillars.” 


The Langlade Lumber Company, Pearson, Wisconsin, 
purchased two “Caterpillars” four years ago and say: 
“After four years of hard work, our tractors are in good 
condition and will last a number of years. We feel the 
“Caterpillar” is in a class by itself without any com- 
petition.” 


The Langlade Lumber Company has purchased an ad- 
ditional “Caterpillar” Logger for operations this winter. 
Write us now about your 1923-24 operations. We can 
give you important facts about “Caterpillar” logging. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar”"—Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Export Division: 58 Church St., New York 
Complete service stocks in all principal lumbering districts 


CATERPILLAR 
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PLAN YOUR 


RIGHT NO WINTER LOGGING 


With the present high price of stumpage and narrow- 
ing margins of profits; you must get all the trees at 
a minimum logging cost. Chances are, if your 
work is unusually perilous, we could save you 
considerable money — formerly spent in road 
building—thru the use of a 
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SK YY WO ens —- oon 


A Big Success In Upland Logging 


HERE'S THE PROOF: Woods superintendents everywhere praise this brake 


after thorough trials. It reduces road building costs, 
eliminates loss in horse flesh, and minimizes injuries 
to employes. The Barienger Brake shortens hauls, 
increases capacity of loads, and enables you to log tim- 
ber that heretofore was inaccessible. 


‘Never saw any device work better than your 
BRAKE did last Winter on our job. Would 
not have been without it for a thousand 
dollars.’’ 

J. H. MacDonald Lumber Co., 
Blind River, Ontario. 





and found it to be a good thing. I would not 
be without one while lumbering in rough 
country. If you want to refer any intending 
purchasers to me, I will be glad to write them.’ 
Kenneth Hunter, Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Write today for all the facts about this Brake, 
complete catalog and testimonial letters. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N.Y. 


Maree 


Bttilelten Ol Qnienciye 


t ‘*I used one of your BRAKES this Winter 


Try It Free 
Right in 
Your Own Office 


We've got a mighty valuable 
calculator for retail lumber dealers 
and we want to prove it to you. 


That’s why we want you to try 
the Meilicke. Lumber Calculator 
free in your own office—and you 
know if it wouldn’t save your time 
and mental energy the way 
we say it will, we wouldn’t 
be likely to want you to try & 
it before we had it sold to 
you. Write us for details 
about our ten-day free trial 
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Will Save 
You an Hour 
Every Day 


offer — you won't obligate 
yourself in any way. 


Meilicke Calculator Company 


Makers of Reliable Efficiency Devices 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


932 Wrightwood Ave., 


By simplifying your 
daily figuring problem, 
the Meilicke Lumber 
Calculator will prove a 
mighty profitable  in- 
vestment for you. You 
or your. bookkeeper ' 
will have an hour a day 
more time to give to 
more profitable work. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 91) 


will establish factory for manufacturing newly 
patented folding chair. 

Hertford—Major & Loomis Co. has awarded 
contract to Moore Dry Kiln Co. for construction 
of five dry kilns to replace those recently de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $30,000. Plant is be- 
ing rebuilt, new machinery having been pur- 
chased. 

OREGON. Turner—C. M. Miller Lumber Co. 
has begun building sawmill to replace one re- 
cently burned. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. plans improving and _ enlarging 
plant here, greatly increasing capacity; also will 
establish additional plant for assembling of 
phonographs. 

Nashville—A. J. Smith will erect one-story 
lumber shed, 150x40 feet. 

VIRGINIA. West Graham—R. E. Baldwin and 
E. B. Thomas organized a company and will 
erect plant for manufacture of furniture. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Williams Fir Finish 
Co. plans erection of plant to cost about $60,000, 
on the Duwamish waterway. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Underwood Veneer Co. 
erecting band mill and will later install planing 


mill. 
NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Hawthorne—Cook Lumber Co. 
will open branch; headquarters, Hermosa Beach. 

Home Gardens—Garden City Co. recently be- 
gan sawmill operation. 

Home Gardens—J. M. Fuller recently began 
manufacture of doors and cabinets. 

Huntington Park—C. Jacobson opening 
branch yard. 

Los Angeles—W. J. Summerbell recently be- 
gan retail lumber business. 

Mountain View—Minton Lumber Co. opening 
office in San Jose in charge of Van E. Johnson; 
has yard at Palo Alto. 


ILLINOIS. Decatur—Gerber Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Mount Carmel—E. C. Lovellette recently be- 
gan; sawmill. 

New Windsor—Alpha Lumber Co., recently 
began; headquarters, Alpha. 

INDIANA. Union City—Frank Miller recently 
began; sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dearborn Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

MISSISSIPPI. Nettleton — Nettleton Lumber 
Co., recently began; planing mill, wholesale and 
retail business. ‘ 

OREGON. Marshfield—J. S. Lorsung & Son 
will open wood working shop in this city as soon 
as building is completed. 

WASHINGTON. Concrete—W. L. Connelly 
has engaged in logging at this point. 

Seattle—B. E. Fluhart et al. have adopted 
business name of P. & E. Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Harry Heschelman recently began 
wholesale business. 

Seattle—Baird Round Box Co., recently began. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Seaman Eaton Flooring 
Co., 48 Abell St., Toronto, has opened a branch 
at 198 Duke St., Hamilton. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Warren—Southern Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in dry kiln and contents. 


FLORIDA. De Funiak Springs—Beach-Rogers 
& Co., dry kilns and lumber destroyed by fire; 
loss, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Greensboro—Planing mill of T. J. 
Hughey Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss part- 
ly covered by insurance; plant will be rebuilt; 
machinery ordered. 

Stephens—Wilson-Metcalf Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in planing mill; engine room destroyed and 
other damage. 

ILLINOIS. Sumner—Sawmill of Pepple Lum- 
ber Yard destroyed by fire; loss, $2,000; no insur- 
ance. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Hoosier Veneer Co., 
loss by fire in warehouse and dimension mill, 
$75,000; partly covered by insurance; plant will 
be rebuilt. 

MAINE. Milford—Penobscott Canoe Co., loss 
by fire, $60,000; two factory buildings and a 
large quantity of stock destroyed. 

MISSISSIPPI. DeKalb—H. H. Peden lost 
4,000,000 feet of lumber by fire at his sawmill 
ten miles northwest of DeKalb; loss partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Piave—Virgin Pine Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Flavius J. Berry, of 
North Barrington, who has been cutting white 
pine about six miles from Rochester, N. H., lost 
700,000 feet of stock, valued at $25,000, by fire 
caused by careless hunters, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre — Hoover 


Lumber Co., loss by fire. 
TEXAS. Orange—Burrus Lumber Co., loss by 
fire; planing mill destroyed. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 29—The Foshee Lum- 
ber Co., operating a sawmill at Campbellton, in 
the western part of th: State, is extending its op- 
erations to south Florida, having acquired 55,000 
acres of long leaf pine along the south bank of 
the Little Manatee River in Hillsborough and 
Manatee counties. .This tract of timber is esti- 
mated to cut 156,000,000 feet of lumber. The com- 
pany is erecting a circular sawmill, planing mill 
and dry kilns at Willow on the Seaboard Air Line, 
to = approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber a 
month. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 29.—The Wright Bros. 
Lumber Co., organized at Beaver Creek, purchased 
a large hardwood tract in that region and will be- 
gin cutting at once, A narrow gage logging road, 
one mile long will be laid into the timber. In the 
same section T. J. Mullins and M. M. Mullins 
closed a deal on several hundred acres of good 
timber land and will install mills. John Q. Hol- 
brook, a local lumberman of McRoberts, Ky., pur- 
chased a fair siz:d hardwood timber boundary and 
Robinette Gibson and Moses Webb purchased a 
tract on Webb’s Branch of the Kentucky. George 
— of Bilvia, Ky., also purchased in that 
section. 


ASHDOWN, ARK., Oct. 29.—The Walstein Lumber 
Co. has purchas:d what is known as the Fort Smith 
Wagon Company’s tract of timber, which includes 
about 5,000 acrs below Whit: Cliffs, just across 
Little River from Milwood. The company plans 
to construct a hardwood mill with capacity of 
50,000 feet either hire or at Nashville, and is ask- 
ing the coéperation of the town chosen and good 
living conditions for the workmen, with transporta- 
tion facilities. Both towns are anxious to secure 
the plant. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Oct. 27.—E. A. Ander- 
son and associates have purchased a 160-acre tract 
of timber in the Uintah Basin and will cut at the 
Anderson mill. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 29.—An order was issued 
in the United States court here on Oct. 24 adjudi- 
eating the Thomas A. Charshee Co. (Inc.) bank- 
rupt, and referring the case to Willis E. Myers, 
referee. The action was taken on application of 
Bartlett, Poe & Clagg:«tt, a firm of attorneys who 
filed a claim of about $200. According to Thomas 
A. Charshee, head of the company, which is a well 
known wholesaler in this city, the action was taken 
because of a misunderstanding and it had been 
agreed that if the company paid the claim the 
order of the court would be rescinded and the pro- 
ceeding dropped. This, Mr. Charshee says, will be 
done in the next day or two. Other judgments for 
small amounts have been entered against the cor- 
poration during the last few months on petitions of 
various lumber concerns. Mr. Charshee has been 
in the lumber business for many years, for a time 
in partnership with a brother and with several 
sons. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 29.—Hyman Paul Rome 
and John H. Hessey have been appointed receivers 
for the private banking firm of Blaustein, Bro. & 
Co., of this city, superseding John H. Hessey who 
had been designated as trustee. It appears that 
the affairs of the bank involve those of the Mer- 
cantile Finance Co., which did a considerable 
amount of lumber business. Gordon Chappell is 
buyer of lumber for the company. No information 
as to how far the concern is involved has yet been 
given out. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 29.—A decision of Judge 
Strange of the Ogeechee circuit court that the 
Ogeechee River is not navigable, is of interest to 
many lumbermen in this section who have been 
rafting their logs on small streams. The case 
was that of the White & Hamilton Lumber Co., of 
Egypt, Ga., which had been rafting logs for about 
fifty miles down the Ogeechee River after it had 
been declared a navigable stream by the United 
States War Department. S. B. Lufdurrow sought 
an injunction against the company to prevent it 
from thus rafting its logs. Under the decision of 
the judge the property owners on both sides own 
the river to the middle. In order to protect the 
company from damage pending the settlement of 
the case, the judge allowed the company the right 
to raft logs after furnishing a coal of $1,000 to 
Day for any damage resulting. Colonial records are 
to the effect that early officials considered the 
stream navigable and engineers gave evidence 
that the Government so regarded it as all railroads 
were required to build draw bridges across the 
stream. The ultimate decision in the case is 
awaited with much interest by lumbermen operat- 
ing on other streams in similar conditions. 


_ IN at LEAST a dozen States, especially those 
in the central West, it takes not less than a mil- 
lion dollars a year in each State to pay for 
the damage done to farm machinery which 
stands out of doors, because not less than 10 
percent of all this machinery, worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars, is exposed to the rain, 
sun and snow. 





























Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
ne. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Fore except the heading can be ad- 

m oe 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





COUNTRY RETAIL MANAGER 


Clean record, wants immediate position as manager out 


of town at good salary. Tired of city position offering 
no future and would change. Chicago territory pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘L. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 





NEED A CHICAGO WAREHOUSE? 
CHICAGO WAREHOUSE FOR RENT 
We have available space, fireproof and splendid 
trackage up to fifteen thousand feet. Can rent 


from month to month if desired. Thoroughly 
dry. Rent surprisingly low. 


Address ‘‘K. 43,” care American Lumberman. 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classitied department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicage, Lil. 





SHIP LUMBER FREIGHT PREPAID 
At $1 over market. I’ll sell, car to job for cash only a» 
your agent. My record is clean, but I have always 
had to work on salary. Help me start and we’ll both 
make money. 
Address 


First come, first served. 
“L. 34,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For retail lumber yard, familiar with millwork. Yard 
located in town of 20,000 population, twenty-seven miles 
south of Chicago, Ill. State experience and salary; also 
phone number. 
Address “T,, 40,’ care American Lumberman 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
By factory manufacturing bent rims, drop-leaf tables 
and porch furniture. Must understand this line thor- 
oughly, be able to figure costs, and be a good produc- 
tion Dag . Give experience, references and salary ex- 
cted. 
- Address “T. 27,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED HIGH GRADE MANAGER 
For retail lumber department, building supply yard. 
Located in Western New York. State age, experience, 
salary expected and references. 
ddress “TL, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BLOCK SETTERS AND EDGERMEN WANTED 
At once for Pennsylvania mill. Steady work year round. 
Good wages for competent men. 

Address >. O. BOX 425, Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
For general office work and stenography. 
ddress “LL. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLAN BILLER 
Who has had experience on variety of buildings to bill 
frames, windows, doors, etc., into mill and price bill 
accurately the trim and cabinet work. An opportunity 
to work into a much better position. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LBR. CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Accurate reliable and not afraid to work. Apply in 
own handwriting. Salary $125.00 per month. 

Address “K, 14.’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
If you are a young man between the ages of 22 and 80, 
are an experienced bookkeeper and typist, a hustler 
and want to learn the retail lumber business, we have 
an opening in our Seattle, Washington, office. Salary 
for first three months $100.00; for second three months 
$112.50; for next six months $125.00. A good 
tunity for the right party. Reply in own handwriting, 
giving qualifications and references. 

NEISLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
5015 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 
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WANTED—HARDWOOD YARD FOREMAN 
For large operation in good Mississippi town. Excellent 
school and living conditions. 

Address “K. 5.”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Hardwood yard and flooring man, to handle purchase 
correspondence with mills and take charge of a force 
of inspectors. Opportunity to make investment in com- 
pany with well established business if satisfactory. 
Advise experience, age, and compensation expected. 
All correspondence confidential. Address ‘‘WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED FAIRLY PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Young man preferred, competent to analyze retally 
quickly by comparison of team or truckload with tally- 
ecard, to assist guarding against errors in loading. 
Should have reasonable knowledge of Yellow pine, 
Northern and Western stock as well as Hardwood 
flooring, etc. Retail experience desirable. Good posi- 
tion and starting salary to right man. Give complete 
details in first letter, stating age, experience, where 
now located, when can report. 

Address “K. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
For large operation in good Mississippi town. Excellent 
school and living conditions. 
Address “K, 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—PARTY CAPABLE OF SELLING 

A-1 land and timber proposition, or promoting company 














to operate. Located in West Virginia. Liberal com- 
mission. 
Address “HA. 29.’’ eare American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Who knows the retail lumber and millwork business thor- 
oughly, and who has the personality, character and abil- 
ity to take charge of an aggressive advertising and sell- 
ing campaign for a retail lumber, millwork and mason 
material yard in southern New York state industrial 
city of about 75,000 population, catering largely to small 
home builders, but also to surrounding farm trade and 
high-class residence builders. State fully experience, 
success attained and references as to character, integ- 
rity and ability and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “H. 9."’ care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU WANTING A BETTER SITUATION? 


Advertise in the WANTED-EMPLOYMENT columns. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED 
For 15,000 feet capacity circular mill. 
1 sawyer capable of taking care of saws. 
1 block setter. 
1 man for edger. 
Mill runs steady year around. 
ddress “G. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow pine buyer for Mississippi and Alabama who 
knows grades as well as territory. Travel in car, buying 
largely special cutting and yard stock. Give reference 
and state salary. 
Address “G. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED 
For woodworking factory doing general planing, makin, 
handles, crating and special articles. Must understan 
setting up, saw and knife fitting, machine repairs and 
millwright work. A chance for a sober, energetic man 
to grow up with a new concern with best of prospects, 
situated in cleanest, most progressive town of 600 in 
Northern Minnesota. high school and churches. 
Give qualifications and references in first letter. 
Address “K. 12.”" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Stave cutter and stave jointers at North Stratford, N. H. 
Apply by letter or in person. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STAVE & HEADING MILL. 














SMALL WEST VA. BAND MILL WANTS FILER 

At once, two months’ work. Eight dollars per day. 

i ae wire ST. GEORGE LUMBER CO., Kingwood, 
. Va. . 





WANTED 
Millwright and Foreman for Band Mill cutting hard- 
woods. Must be a hustler and know machinery. Loca- 
tion, Tennessee. 
Address “TL. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT A JOB? 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employement columns AMBR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Deaborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN 
Yellow pine salesman to call on dealers in Kentucky. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. Address A. O. 
BISHOP, Representative Deal Sawmills Company, 14th 
and Maple Sts., Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED—SALESMAN ; 
Young man with retail yard experience to sell carload 
lots direct to contractor and manufacturer. Give quali- 
fications. in own handwriting. 
Address° “LL. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—STRICTLY HIGH CLASS MAN 
Having acquaintanceship with railroad companies, car 
builders—and general manufacturers, and familir with 
their requirements. State particulars, age, experience, 
references, salary expected. 

Address “L, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED CLEAN CUT YOUNG MAN 
With practical mill and office experience for traveling 
salesman handling dimension and roofers. Moderate 
salary to start. 
THE DIMENSION CO., Lockhart, Ala. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Yard Foreman. 20 years’ experience from stump to car. 
N. C. Pine and Hardwood, 

Address “L. 26,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES-MANAGER 
Now employed, desires change, the first of the year, 
14 years experience in the buying and selling of Hard- 
woods, best of references from past and present em- 
ployers, guarantee to incerase your sales and prices. 
Address “L, 238,’ care American Lumberman. 











SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 
Desires services of first class salesmen in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Central New York and Northern Ohio Terri- 
tory. Prefer liberal commission arrangement. Give full 
information first communication. 
Address “L. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED FOR CHICAGO 
Industrial trade by wholesale house handling yellow pine, 
northern and western lumber; must have some lumber 
experience and acquaintance in Chicago; salary and 
commission. State age and experience. 

Address ““K. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
Energetic young salesman to solicit industrial trade in 
each of following states: Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
Excellent opportunity for wideawake salesman, 

Address “*K. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST 
Established Hardwood and Cypress concerns with head- 
a in Memphis will increase their traveling sales 
‘orece and has propositions that will interest the best. 
Experienced men with established trade wanted. We 
render our men every co-operation and the quality 
and grade shipped is unsurpassed. Correspondence 
guaranteed strictly confidential. Submit full details 
regarding yourself; what you can do; territory pre- 
ferred and salary wanted. 

Address “K, 20,’’ care American Lumberman, 


NEW YORK CITY JOBBER 
Sash and Doors requires a salesman. Good opportunity 
for right man. State age and experience. Answers 
will be kept confidential. 
Address “K. 15." care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
We desire both pine and hardwood salesmen to represent 
us on commission basis until ability is evidenced, then 
would consider salary or profit-sharing basis. 
Address “HT, 8,’" care American Lumberman. 




















ZELNICKER EVER TYTE AND 
ZELCO PISTON RINGS 


With patented Zelco process save gasoline, oil, increases 
capacity, prevent cylinders from wearing out of round, 
lessen carbon. After using, make an arrangement with 
us to sell them. We are looking for distributors with 
mechanical knowledge. Made up to 80 inches. Used 
in locomotives, boats, engines, compressers, ice ma- 
chines, pumps, trucks, tractors, etc. A real opportunity. 
All or part time. EVER-TYTHE, St. Louis. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine lumber on commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N.C. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 
A good retail salesman, having an established trade in 
Chicago, can get the chance of a lifetime, selling box- 
ing and crating to the industrial trade. Salary, commis- 
sion and bonus. Splendid opportunity. 
Address “H. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Fux SsALE—!1WO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglar 

Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color, 

+150 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 











1 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
Yellow pine or western pine mill or wholesale concern 
handling both southern and western woods. Prefer Buf- 
falo territory. Excellent references. Over fifteen years’ 
selling experience. 
ddress “L. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Will buy and ship National grade for consumer or whole- 
saler on commission basis. 

Address “L. 38,’ care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO REPRESENT 
A first-class manufacturer of yellow pine in Central and 
Eastern Ohio or some live-wire wholesaler who can guar- 
antee satisfaction to my customers. Reference gladly 
furnished upon request. Also state terms given. 
Address “TL, 36,’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT FLOORING OR PLANING 
Mill. Competent man wants position with good firm. 
Have also had 10 years’ experience in sash and door 
interior trim mill. Good references. 

G. KOPF, 1147 S. Warren, Saginaw, Mich. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Pesition on right-hand mill. Can give good reference. 
Address “TT, 33.°° care American Lumhermin. 


ENGLISHMAN WANTS OFFICE OR SALES 

















POSITION AS BUYER ANYWHERE OR 
Salesman in this territory by Experienced Manufacturer. 
—Hardwood or Pine. 

Address “L. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MASTER MECHANIC 
With 20 years’ experience erecting and keeping up 
saw mill and logging machinery in large plants. Also 
some experience as mill foreman. Reference from 
former employers. 
Address ““L. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
In a good city located in Kansas or Missouri. Ex- 
perienced as buyer, salesman and general oflice work. 
Want position carrying plenty of work and responsibility. 
Address “L. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT CONNECTION WITH 
Good line yard concern as general manager or assistant 
or buyer or superintendent. Long experience with con- 
servative firm 
Address 











8. 
“L. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER 
With 10 years’ experience in the Sales department, 
desires change the lst of the year, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the game from the stump to the consumer 
expert timekeeper, invoice and order clerk, best of 
references, and handle correspondence with or without 


dictation. 
Address “LL. 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. A practical railroad surveyor and log- 
ger from stump to mills, familiar with every detail of 
logging, with steam skidders and loaders, also with 
teams, any kind of timber or any kind of ground. Your 
job is not too big. 
Address “L. 14,’° care American Lumberman. 


FIxST CLASS HARD WOOD BAND SAWYER 
Wants job; can saw right and left-hand side; good 
grader; 6 years’ experience; A No. 1 reference. 

Address LESLIE McGILL, Swanquarter, N. C. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 
To experienced lumberman, 17 years in lumber game, 38 
years of age—accounting, estimating, office manager, 
Sales, plan service, building experience. Good mixer, 
can hold customers. Want in good city to make home. 
Address “L. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FILER WANTS POSITION 
Band filer desires position, Hard or Soft wood, 20 years’ 
experience, A No. one reference. JOS. H. KRAUS, 
4421 47th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Twenty yeurs’ experience with up-to-date mills, either 
right or left hand. First-class grades in hard and soft 
wood; can come at once. : 


Address “*K, 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION IN RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard, southern states preferred; five yeurs’ experience, 
Address “K, 39," care American Lumberman, 


ATTENTION, MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS WEST COAST LUMBER 
Married man, 36, now manager sales large Coast lumber 
department, desires to make change about November 1, 
Have five years’ mill experience in Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California, also eight years’ eastern saleg 
experience, selling all industrial, factory, yard and rail- 
roads Mississippi river east to Atlantic coast; fir, spruce 
and white pine. Annual average sales twenty-five 
million. Can go anywhere. Prefer Chicago or eastern 

city branch sales office. 
Address “K. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED—BY YOUNG LADY 
Typist, general office work; lumber experience in Chicago, 
Address “K, 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTS TO REPRESENT 
Southern manufacturers. 16 years experience in South 
wholesale and mills Y P and hardwood. Prefer Buffalo 
or Toronto vicinity. Best references. 

Address “K. 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION BY 
Logging Superintendent. Ten years experience in moun- 
tains and swamps with all methods of logging, expert 
railroad construction man, never failed to log a mill, 
and costs always at the minimum. 
Address “K, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MANAGER, ASST. GEN’L MANAGER 
Or sales office. Expert account specializing on costs, 
good correspondent. 20 years experience sawmill, whole- 
sale, factory, outside supt., and pur. agent. Y. P. 
hardwood and Northern woods, large operations. Best 
references, furnish bond. Employed but operation 
closing. 

Address 




















“K, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM 
Lumber company who requires the services of a 
hustling allround executive to manage lumber opera- 
atou. Twenty years experience in mountains and 
Swamps as manager. Practical and efficient in every 
detail of the business, and costs always at the minimum, 
Address “‘K, 23,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION 

With Manufacturer or Wholesaler of Yellow Pine, either 
on the road or in the office. Purchasing or sales de- 
partment preferred. Have had some road experience 
and know accounting. Position must be permanent, pay 
fair salary to start and have good future: Can give 
good references. 

Address “L. 7,’° care American Lumberman. 
SALES MANAGER ‘ 
We have been over the road from the country retail 
yard to the Railroad Purchasing Agent’s office. From 
the Stenographer’s desk to the Sales Manager’s desk. 
If you want a man who knows the game from produc- 
tion to consumption, we can make your investment in 
our services pay. Open December Ist. 

Address “LL. 3,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Experienced lumber or coal man desires position in any 
capacity from bookkeeper to manager. Age 34, have 
always been connected with the lumber and coal indus- 
try. Would like to connect in or near New York City, 
but will consider elsewhere. 
Address “EL. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you did not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement. 
AMERICAN LUMBBDRMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
In retail yard or second man in large yard. Seven 
years experience and so employed at present can fur- 
nish A-1 reference. Prefer West or Middle West. 
Address “K,. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant manager, wholesale or retail. Would consider 
making small investment. 

Address “K, 42,’ care American Lumbherman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position with Lumber Mfrs. of Wholesalers; six 
years’ experience with Sales Correspondence, Orders and 











Position. Thirteen years with leading Liverpool firm. Billing: familiar with both Hardwood and Pine terms. 
Highest reference. Good references furnished. ‘ 
Address “T,, 82,’ care American Lumberman. Address “L. 9,’° care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN, AGE 32 
Who has seven years’ experience In the lumber business 
desires position Dec. 1 as manager of retail yard or 
yard foreman of city yard. 
of asst. manager of large yard. 
married. not afraid of work. 
Address 


Would consider position 
Best of referenses, 


“ZT, 28,’ care American Lumberman. 





TIMBER DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
Do you have a special Railroad and Timber Department? 
If not, and you have sufficient production, we know 
it would pay. We have established and profitably man- 
aged such a department for one of the bigger Yellow 
Pine Organizations. Let us give you our references. 
- Address “LL. 4,’? care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN 

Of 29, with several years experience in large retail 
yards and office work desires position as assistant 
manager or similar place. Have thorough knowledge 
of lumber and business methods. Quick, accurate, pleas- 
ing personality. Best references. East of Mississippi 
preferred. 

Address 


WANTED POSITION BY HIGH CLASS 
Thoroughly experienced lumber salesman, with a proven 
sales record; possessing a fine established trade in 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio and North-Eastern Penna. 
Thoroughly conversant with the manufacturing of and 
grades in Hardwoods, White and Yellow Pine and West 
Coast Products. Solicits propositions from high class 
Wholesaler or Manufacturer. 

ddress “K. 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Know business thoroughly. Good sales- 
man, collector, hustler. Can report on short notice. 
Address P. O. BOX 16, Mansfield, S. D. 


WANTED 
Young man, twenty-six years of age, eleven years ex- 
perience in the lumber business from stump to con- 
sumer, desires position as Stenographer and Assistant 
to Sales Manager or Assistant to General Manager of 
saw mill operation. Bookkeeper, can handle traflic and 
good correspondent. 
Address “K. 17,’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MANAGER 
Bookkeeper, stenographer and general office man. Eleven 
years’ office and hardwood lumber manufacturing expe- 
rience. Age 28, married, now employed, and can fur- 
nish the very best of references. Desirous of making 
change for the best of reasons, and could report for 
duty in thirty days. 
Address “C, 22,’ care American Lumberman. 


“K, 22,’? care American Lumberman. 

















PLANING MILL FOREMAN OR SUPT. 
Competent millman wants position with good firm in 
Southern States. Reference. 

Address “AH. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN ESTIMATOR AND PLAN MAN 
Lumber and millwork, experience road and office, desires 
position as manager or department head. 

Address “HA. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
With retail lumber yard. Prefer Detroit or suburb oF 
Flint. Twelve years’ experience as owner and manager 
of retail lumber, coal and building supplies. Am iD 
position to invest. Best of references. 
Address “H. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


BATiID SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Twelve years’ experience, best references. 
ddress “G. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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YOUNG MAN DESIRES AN OPPORTUNITY 
For hard work and wide experience in the buying or 
selling department of a progressive lumber company. 
Have had valuable lumber experience in buying, selling 
and management. Salary to start least consideration. 

Address “A. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
A man who can take right care of saws and produce 
results in hard or softwood. State what you have and 
wages. 
Address “H. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in all kinds of logging. Reference furnished. 
Address ““H. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND FILER OPEN FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Fast feed, straight lumber, minimum saw expense, sum- 
mer or winter, 22 years’ experience backing. this. Very 
fine references. Two bands or better. 

Address “G. 28,’' care American Lumberman. 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you did not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

Desires — as manager northern sawmill operations, 
or position of equal executive requirements. Now em- 
loyed in high executive position by a very large manu- 
acturer and retailer, where services command esteem 
of employers. Present employment is in large city 
and, having spent years at production end, prefer getting 
back to the sawmill. Over twenty years of experience 
in all phases of lumber, especially northern hard- 
woods and hemlock; also, highly regarded during entire 
period of employment. Can only consider high-class 
position. 

Address “"K. 46,’ care American Lumberman, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURERS 

Hardwoods. 

A real efficient instructor in sawing, edging, trimming 
and grading of same. Surprising to know results, when 
properly looked after. Mill cutting 50 to 100 M per 
day will accomplish ten times wages. Nothing consid- 
ered under three hundred dollars per month. 

Address BOX 578, Alexandria, La. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
With ability, integrity and character desires connection 
with lumber manufacturing organization, preferably in 
the south. Several yeurs’ experience with present em- 
ployers. Reasons for changing, operation completed. 
Have made good in previous connections and can. do 80 
again. A-1 references. Age 38. 

Address “G. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
12 years’ experience, both teams and skidders; locate 
and stake R. R.; good organizer, and can hold crew; am 
now employed; best of reference; cun report in 15 days. 
Address “RF 24,’’ care Americun Lumberman. 
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A MANUFACTURER OF 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND SIDING 
Who desires a responsible commission connection for 
Detroit, Toledo and surrounding towns, with ample stor- 
age facilities for handling unsold transits, is invited to 


address 
BOYD & HORINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
8341 Epworth Blvd., .Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—DIMENSION 
Quartered and plain Oak, one to four inches thick, 
fifteen inches and longer, for chair stock. 
Address ““K, 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WALNUT AND WHITE ASH LOGS 
10” and up in diameter and 8’ and up long, 
WALTER A. WESTGATE, 

Office and Sawmill, Aurora, Illinois. 


LOCUST 6/4 AND 7/4 FULL THICKNESS 
Sound mill run, fliitched or square edged, dry or green, 
in carloud lots. If possible, quote delivered prices or 
name freight rate with f. o. b. prices. 

B. F. & R. P. GRAVELY, Martinsville, Va. 














WANTED—TO BUY HARDWOODS 
Want to purchase cut of good mill manufacturing gum, 
oak, ash, ete. Under favorable conditions will advance 
reasonable amount as lumber goes on sticks. Band mill 
preferred, but not necessary. 
Address “H. 2,’’ cure American Lumberman. 





WILL EXTEND 
Financial assistance of from Thirty to wey Thou- 
D 


sand Dollars on equitable profit sharing basis going 
Saw Mill operation or to Wholesale firm composed of— 
or to be organized of ambitious young men of experience. 


Address “L. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY ONE OR TWO GOOD 
p= ag retail yards in Southern Michigan or Northern 

0. 

Address ‘“*H. 119,’ care American Lumberman. 


PARTY WITH LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manufacturing and wholesaling Yellow Pine Lumber 
would invest five to ten thousand dollars in established 
business, or will go fifty-fifty with party of experience 
in starting business. Prefer locating in South. 

Address “K. 38,.’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER TO SELL 
To represent high grade shipper of hardwoods for 
Detroit and vicinity territory. By experienced sales- 
man, on commission basis. 
Address ““K. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED REPRESENTATIVE TO HANDLE 
Oak flooring on commission in Detroit territory. Will 
give right party exclusive sale. 

APPALACHIAN FLOORING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Chicago or close in suburb. Give full details. 
Address ‘*H. 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 




















WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
Large responsible Memphis concern selling consuming 
trade, will contract for output one or two band mills 
cutting Hardwoods or Cypress, either as outright pur- 
chase or on commission basis and render liberal finan- 
cial assistance. 


Address “FE, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MOULDINGS 
Western pine and larch mouldings and base dependable 
for quality and good machine work. ood orders at 
market prices from responsible dealers on commission 


basis or direct purchase at wholesale. 
W. A. SMITH, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 


WANTED—2%4." x23," —40” 
Second growth Northern White ash squares. 
Address E. E. HOLMES LUMBER CO., Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED—WALNUT LOGS 10” and UP 
In diameter—8’ and up long. Will inspect at shipping 
point and pay full market price. 
Address GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 

















WANTED—LARGE TRACTS PINE AND 
Hardwood, Southern states, for large sawmill company, 
CADY TIMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through the 
classified section. We do it for others, why not for you? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED ACCOUTANT 
Auditor and typist, familiar with wholesale, retail and 
mfg. wishes connection with good firm. Moderate salary. 
Address “F. 19,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 
5 cars Red or White Oak Oil Staves. 
5 cars 2x2x19” and 3 cars 19%x1% Clear Oak squares. 
A. & H. GATES, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


WALNUT TIMBER AND FRESH CUT 
WATNUT T.0CGs 
WALTER A. WESTGATE, 
Office and Sawmill, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PINE 

SHORT DIMENSION MANUFACTURER 
Producing this class of limber, with facilities for double- 
end trimming and properly grading, is invited to write 
the undersigned relative to commission arrangement for 
selling transits and mill shipments in the Detroit and 
Toledo territory. We have ample facilities for storing 
aly unsold transits. 
BOYD & HORINE LUMBER COMPANY, 

8241 Epworth Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—LUMBER 
A large, responsible wholesaler and manufacturer of 
hardwood and cypress lInmber desires to make further 
mill connections and, market lumber on commission basis. 
illing to render financial assistance where conditions 





a 











warrant. Write us for particulars. 
Address “1K, 29,’’ care American Lumbherman. 





v AN EX-HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 

ith snecessful record selling the consuming trade is 
Position to handle output of mill on a percentage 
is. Could assist financially. 
Address “K, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—BRAZING CLAMP 


For 10 or 12” saws. 
F. M. BACHMAN CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
1 200-ton Wheel Press. 
DENKMANN LUMBER COMPANY, Hammond, La. 


WANTED TO BUY 
3 shingle saws in good condition, giving full descrip- 
tion and price. i" 
NORTHERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Glidden, Wis. 


HOW ABOUT THAT MACHINERY 
You would like to sell? Put ad in For Sale Second-hand 
Machinery columns. We reach the buyers. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
About twelve sets of heavy logging sleighs, eight foot 
center to center, McLaren casting, suitable for use with 


tractor. Address PERCH CREEK CEDAR COMPANY, 
Eseanaba, Mich. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, ete. Al- 
ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 
wanted and for sale department would be seen by the 
very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
Retail Yard in good farming community. 
Address “*H, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WOOD-WORKING CONCERNS, BOX FACTORIES 
AND VENEERING FACTORIES 
Seeking new locations or stumpage will do well to in- 
vestigate the hardwood timber district of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan tributary to the Soo Line 
and D. S. S. & A. Rys. State your wants and we will 
help you find a location. Address 
H. 8. FUNSTON, 
Land Commissioner, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRD PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman Poet.’’ Illustrated in color, 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 





LUMBER YARD, EASTERN NEBRASKA 


Selling to close estate. No. 1 proposition. Will bear 
closest investigation. Priced to sell. 


Address “LL. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED 
Retail lumber yard in best city in Northern Indiana. 
Thoroughly equipped planing mill in connection, plenty 
of sheds, dry kiln and garage. Very well located. 
About seventy-five thousand required to handle. Owner 
wishes to retire. Terms might be arranged for part. 





.For full particulars, 


Address “LL. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Building Supply Business, established 35 years, within 
one block of business district of city of 4000 population, 
on railroad and state road. Stock all under cover, g 
sheds and warehouses. Industries, factories and farm- 
ing, located central western Indiana on the ‘‘Banks of 
the Wabash.”’ 

Address 





“B. 15,"’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Established 50 years. Located in west-central part of 
Indiana. Stock low, about $8,000.00; will sell with or 
without real estate. 
Address “LL, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD LOCATED IN 


County Seat, central Indiana. Suildings new. Yard 
well located. No planing mill. Average sales $200,000. 
Manufacturing city and fine farming community. Four 
yards in city. About £90,000 cash to handle. No trades. 
, Address “KK. 41,’" care American Lumberman. 





DID YOU EVER TRY 


Advertising in the classified department? Quick re- 
turns at a small cost. Send your ad to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH PARTY 
Or parties willing to invest thirty-five to furty thousand 
dollars in an old established retail yard in one of the 
best cities in the country, population over one hundred 
thousand. This yard can be built up to one hundred 
fifty thousand value by allowing profits to remain in 
business for several years. A real opportunity. 

Addresi “K. 26.’ eare American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Retail lumber yard at Weoster, Pa,. $50,000.00 or 
more business per year; 90% cash inside 3 months. 
WEBSTER LUMBER CO., Webster, Pa. 








LUMBER CONCERN LOCATED IN MEMPHIS 
With yard, large shed, unloading platform, two switches 
and modern dry kilns, would like to figure with parties 
interested in carrying stock of Hardwood lumber in the 
South. Will make a fixed charge for storage and kiln 
drying. 

Address “K. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
30,000,000 feet long leaf pine on 5,500 acres land. Log- 
ging conditions ideal, on rdilroad and navigable stream. 
Complete modern sawmill, dry kilns, planing mill, 40,000 
feet daily capacity. $50,000 cash payment required, 
balance can be arranged. Also have 8,000,000 feet choice 
shortleaf location, separate proposition from above, close 
to railroad, excellent portable operation. Both proper- 
ties priced right. Complete information on request. 
We are owners, not agents. 
Address “E. 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR SALE—$15,000.00 INTEREST 
In a well established lumber company dving a wholesale 
and retail business in centrally located city with a splen- 
did locality to draw from. An active opening for the 
right man, 
Address “GQ. 24,’ care American Lumberman., 


HARDWOOD DIMENSION STOCK PLANT 
At Grenuda, Miss. About six acres on principal high- 
way; good engines, boilers, sawmill and machinery. 
Switch on Y. & M. V. main line. Good warehouses. 
Bargain for prompt cash. Apply ANCHOR SAWMILLS 
CO.. 705 Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans, La. 














FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND 
Feed mill. New York State. A bargain. 
Address “G. 119," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
One of the best in Northwest Missouri. Beautiful resi- 
dence town. Excellent school and church facilities. 
Address “H. 44,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In southwest Wisconsin, one yard town. 
Address “PD. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Idaho for sale. Established in 1911. Only yard 
in county. Rich farming and orchard land. Average 
sales for past four years $27, Very promising 
prospects. Price reasonable. Good reasons for selling. 
Address “D. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Would sell half interest in going saw-mill operation. 
Twenty-five thousand capacity saw-mill an laner 
with twelve million feet good short-leaf pine timber, 
located in East Texas on 8. P. Ry. Prefer selling to 
Put in position to handle sales of entire output. 
‘ull details and price given to any one interested, 
Address “T. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


LATH CONTRACT TO LET 
Reliable party wanted to contract for output of approxi- 
mately two carloads per week of Red Cedar and Spruce 
Iaths. A. MANSON, Avela, B 


ROTARY VENEER PLANT 
FOR SALE 








Rotary veneer, shingle board and stave plant, year old, 
complete with new dry kiln and 3,000,000 feet of 
timber—$50,000.00 on terms. On two railroads and with 
private railroad to Warrior River. Heart of large veneer 
gum supply. Abundant labor. Will net $20,000.00 an- 
nually. Write OWNERS. 

Box 562, West Blocton, Ala. 


FOR SALE—PLANING MILL AND YARD 
In a growing city of 12,000, doing a good business; 
established 1889. Reason for selling, old age and a 
desire to retire. Terms easy 
EUREKA PLANING MILL & LBR. CO., 
Fostoria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Going Oregon lumber and shook manufacturing plant 
operating in Western White Pine. Choice timber hold- 
ings and mill properties. Excellently located on main 
line approximately $400,000.00 proposition. Address 
owner, “LL. 2,’ eare American Lumherm»n. 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL COMPLETE 
8’ band and band resow mill, with 12,000 acres of land 
and 75,000,000’ of standing timber, located in Eastern 
North Carolina. Sawmill modern, fully equipped, with 
10 miles standard railroad and woods equipment. Oper- 
ating two years. Timber consists of pine, gum, tupelo, 
soft maple and cypress, and possibly 100.000 ,000’ addi- 
tional available within a radius of 15 miles. Advan- 
tageous shipping rates by rail and water. This property 
for sale by owners and may be inspected at any time. 
Address “TL. 1°? eare American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS FOR SALE 
With 50 of the best business and residence lots in town, 
all clear. In strictly modern, new, South Texas town. 
Present future prospects very bright. Good installment 
proposition for one who can handle the paper. Selling 
account sickness in f*mily. 

Address “TL. &.°° eare Amertean Tumberman. 

















FURNITURE FACTORY 
For sale or rent. Modern in every respect: Address 
communications to 
MECHANICVILLE Atk mae COMPANY, 
Mechanteville N 


FOR SALE 
Stave heading and lumber mill and one million feet of 
hardwood. Standing timber all located in Marine City. 
8. BAKER & SON, Marine City, Mich. 








LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging equip- 
ment or anything used in the lumber world. Want to 
sell it? Advertise in the classified section of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
10M ft. 5/4 No. 2B Poplar. 
17M ft. 4/4 No. 2B Poplar. 
6M ft. 6/4 No. 2B Poplar. 
10M ft. 6/4 No. 2 Com. & No. 3 Com, Wormy Chestnut 
80M ft. 4/4 No. 2 Com. & No. 3 Com. Wormy Chestnut. 





Please write for = car lots 
GAMBLE BROS., INC., Highland Park, Ky. 
FOR SALE 
Flitch cut white oak and or in lengths up to 40’. 
ddress D. DOWNS, Hobgood, N. C. 





HARDWOOD cRATING FOR SALE 
All sizes, rough or dressed, prompt shipment. Will 
quote attractive delivered prices on receipt of specifica- 
tions. Also have White Pine, etc. NTINGTON & 
FINKE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
One car Oak Squares, 4x4, 4x6, 4x8, 8 to 16 ft. long. 
Address BOX 83, Dumont, Iowa. 


LUMBER FOR SALE 
Three hundred thousand feet close grained pine framing, 
thoroughly air dried. Unusually well manufactured, 4 
to 12 inches wide and 10 to 16 ft. long. $19 f. o. b. cars. 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF GA., Rome, Ga. 


RED AND WHITE OAK LUMBER 
50,000 ft. 2x6 to 2x12—8 to 16’ (Heavy 12-14-16) Sq. 
E, S. Can cut million ft. to order. 
COVEY-DURHAM COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BEECH AND SOFT MAPLE 
No. 1 C and better. Can you beat it? Sawed to your 
order. Better send along an order in your first letter. 
All thicknesses and grades of Hard Maple, Oak and 














Im. 
Radio us for delivery price. 

LEAMING — Co., 
Sturgis, Mich. 


COTTONWOOD, SOFT MAPLE AND ELM 
We are accumulating’ large number of good Saw Logs 
and can saw dimension stock to order. Send us list of 
your requirements. 
COVEY-DURHAM COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearhorn St., Chicago. 


2 CARS 1x6 & WIDER, 8’ & LONGER 
Merch. Hem. Rgh. 40% 6” 20% 10” & 12” 20% 16’ 
1 car 2x4 8 to 16’ Merch. Hem. Rgh. 5% 8’—25% 16’ 
1 car 3x10 and 8x12—all 16’ No. 1 Hem. Plk. 1/3 

8x12—2/3 3x10. 
1 car 2x3 and wider Sel. No. 3 Hem Rgh. 5% 2x3, 
40% 2x4 balance 2x8 & wider. 
FE. H. MeNDONALD, Shawano, Wis. 


WESTERN PINE BOX LUMBER 
5,000,000 ft.; thoroughly dry; about 2,000 Ibs. per M; 
Kansas City, $31.50; Chicago, $34; New York, dav 4/4 
D 2S. Also resawing and shooks. J. H. CRUICK- 
SHANK, 8126 Wheeling St.. El Paso. Texas, 


FOR SALE 
2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Selects Chestnut. 
4 cars 4/4 Sd. Wormy Chestnut. 
1 car 8/4 Com. & Better White Oak. 
1 car 5/4 Com. & Retter Red Oak. 
3 cars 4/4 Log a Buckeye. 
4 cars 4/4 No. 2 A Com. & Better Poplar. 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Red Oak. 
KING-WOOD LUMBER CO., 
Kinewood, W. Va. 

















FOR ee wr yt TIES 
4 to 6 face 8-6 long. 
ADDINGTON LATH MFG. CO., Woodridge, Va. 





FOR SALE—OAK LUMBER 
3,000 ft. 4/4” Random width 10 to 16 ft. 
3,000 ft. 8/4” Random width 10 to 16 ft. 
3,000 ft. 12/4” Random width 10 to 16 ft. 
3,000 ft. 16/4” Random width 10 to 16 ft. 
10 M 14%4x14”-28-30 and 32” Turned Oak Stair Balusters 
The oak stock is thoroughly air dried having been on 
sticks for three years and will grade No. 1 Com. and 
better. W. R. LEWIS, Rockford, 0. 


PIECES OF SOFT MAPLE LUMBER 
One carluad suft maple lumber, 48”x444"x%%”. 
Two carloads soft maple lumber, 48”x3%4"x5g”. 
This lumber in _ Pha and yard dried. 
maple = ind n diameter, 48” long 

THE "AMERICAN. CRAYON CO., Saubuelen, 0. 


FOR SALE 
Three cars sound wormy and No. 2 com, 4/4 ved and 
white oak. 90 days’ old now. One car regular lengths, 
two cars all 8’. W. E. COATS, Monroe, La. 


PRIMAVERA, EBONY, TEAK, HARDWOODS 
For brush, piano "and novelty manufacturers, ete., fancy 
cabinet woods—lignum vitae. J. H. DIECKMANN » JR, 
110 Sutter St., San Francisco, California. 


FOR SALE—PILING 50 CARLOADS WHITE OAK 
And mixed hardwood piling. 
EDW. G. ANDERSON, Kane, Pa. 





Also soft 

















TO BE SOLD UNDER count DECREE 
TO SATISFY LIENS. 
At noon, on Monday, November 19th, at front door of 
Court House of Greenbrier County, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
About 5,000 acres of timber land, which the owners 
estimate will cut as follows: 
7,000,000 ft. White and Rock Oak, 
3,000,000 ft. Yellow Pine, 
1,500,000 ft. White Pine, 
1,000,000 ft. Poplar and Bass, 
1,000,000 ft. Hemlock, 
2,000,000 ft. Red Oak, 
1,000,000 ft. Chestnut, 
500,000 ft. Hickory, 
500,000 ft. Miscellaneous 


Total 17,500,000 feet 
Land lies close to main line of C. & O. R. R., and this 
will probably be opportunity to pick up bargain. 

Full information may be had from the undersigned, or 
Chas. 8S. Dice, Special Commissioner, at Lewisburg, 


WwW. Va. 
CHAS. 8S. ROBB 
Wilkins Bldg., Washington, B.. oO: 


WHITE PINE TIMBER TRACT FOR SALE 
Present owners interested in other timber tracts and 
operations for a great number of years are desirous of 
selling an undeveloped tract of soft white pine -in 
southern Colorado, about 120,000,000 feet of superior 
quality, will cut good percentage of high class; lies 
within short distance of railroad, and controls larger 
body adjacent Government timber. Will sell outright on 
liberal terms or sell part to practical operator. 

Address “Pp, L.’’ care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE—6000 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 
In Ontario, hemlock, birch, ash, elm, basswood and pine. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N, Y. 





HAVE YOU TIMBERLANDS 


To sell? Advertise your timber and timberlands in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





CALIFORNIA AND OREGON PINE LANDS 
Desire to get in touch with prospective buyers for 
white and sugar pine timberland for operating oF 


investment. In answering, state size and character 
roperty desired. ALBERT G. DUHME, 440 Geary 
treet, San Francisco, Calif. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Investments of all sizes; correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KBEATH, 1026-27 Standard Bank Bldg., 
Vancouver. B. 


FOR SALE—ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
400 million feet redwood timber, 200 million feet white 
and yellow pine timber, making 600 million feet, located 
central California, near railroad. 
8. F. WILES, 1315 West 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


B. C. TIMBER FOR SALE 
Pulp Proposition of about 4 billion feet, mainly spruce, 
on tidewater. Price $3,500,000. Full particulars from 
CANADIAN FINANCIERS TRUST COMPANY, 
8389 Hastings St. W., Vaneonver. RB. C. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 
Nine Million—Fir and Cedar, Four Million. Two miles 
from Blinzig, Siding on the Western Pac. Ry.. Butte 
County, Calif. For price and terms, F. 0, DHSMOND, 
Owner, Box 72, Hollywood, California. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP 
Pine timber in Central Alahama, 10, 5 and 15 million 
feet tructs, separate or all together, near railroad. 
BOX 186, Bridgeport, Ala. 


30 MILLION FEET 





TIMBER TRACT 
ABOUT 48,000 ACRES IN GEORGIA 


With water and rail transportation. Estimated to cut 
one hundred and sixty million feet of lumber. About 
60,000,000 feet of oak, gum and other hardwoods. Bal- 
ance principally long leaf pine of medium size. Must 
be sold. Price $10 per acre in fee simple. 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. 





TIMBER FOR SALE—SAW MILL FREE 
Have reduced my price to, $5,000.00 for quick sale on 
the Timber and Saw mill advertised last week, located 
in Craighead County, Ark.; half cash, balance easy 
terms. Address. FRED M. DAVIS, New Haven, III. 


TIMBER—PLENTY OF IT 
119,633 acres in Cuba. Mahogany, cedar, acana and 
maboa. Acreage cut 18,000 feet per acre. Two rivers 
through tract to 22 feet of water. Low price of $5.25 
per acre in fee. BOX 4157, Miami, Fla. 


FrOR SALE—4500 ACRES OF TIMBER LAND 
Poplar, shortleaf yellow pine, white and red oak, chest- 
aut and chestnut oak; some hickory. Situated in 
Georgia. Price, twelve dollars ($12.00) per acre. Apply 
to A. W. VANDIVIERE, Dawsonville, Ga. 


FOR SALE 
Timber tract 900,000,000 feet. Over 700,000,000 mer- 
chantable pine; balance oak, cedar. Durango, Mexico. 
Price 40c per M. Terms. S. P. BRANNAN, 1214 Chi- 
eago Temple Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 


MEXICO TIMBER 

Can deliver following tracts consisting of 51,000, 186,000, 
264,000, 304,000 and 441,000 acres virgin pine, estimated 
will cut 8,000 to 15,000 ft. and more per acre, located in 
States of Durango and Chihuahua, all accessible to rail- 
roads, at $1.50 per acre and give terms to responsible 
people. Titles perfect and all owned by one concern. 
For full details, address A. H. BLINEBRY, Box 827, 
El Paso. Tex. 

















WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingies, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 
ber industry, you can get it at a small cost by advertis- 
ing in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
l—American No. 5 Single End Tenoner, double heads 
2—New Britain No. 2 Chain Saw Mortisers 
l—Greenlee No. 228 Hollow Chisel Mortiser 
\—Crescent 36” Band Saw 


1—54” Mershon Band 
equipment 
1—Yates No. 282 44” Combination Band Rip and Resaw 
1—30” Whitney Double Surfacer. 
J. LEE HACKETT, 
3—123 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1—800 FEET CAPACITY 
Circular Saw Mill and ‘one 2-saw trimmer. Address 
OAKLAND LUMBER CO., Orgas, W. Va. 


Resaw, complete with filing 








FOR SALE 


Entire equipment of 8’ Band Saw Mill consisting of: 
8 foot Filer & Stowell Band Saw Mill, Prescott Shot 
_, Gun Feed 

x20’ Filer & Stowell Carriage 

Powells 48” Gang Edging Saw 

150 H. P. Chandler & Taylor Boiler 


Beck Twin Steam Engine 


Splendid and complete saw filing equipment. Several 
other pieces of machinery and equipment. In fact 
the mill is ready to operate at any time, having a ea- 
pacity of about 30,000 feet per day. 


All machinery in good condition and can be operated 
at present location or readily moved. 


Will be offered for sale as a whole only for a reasonable 
time. 


Write me for further information or will be glad to 
show the plant at any time. 
FRANK L. RIGGS, 
Care National City Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE 

Yates Vertical Band Mill, 54 wheels up to 7” saws, 
with No. 440 Long Carriage Complete. 

Yates No, 287 Horizontal Resaw with or without Hop- 
per Feed for cutting box shooks. 

Both machines were purchased immediately before 
the war ended and were very little used. WM. FIDDES 
& SON, LTD., Torry Sawmills, Aberdeen, Scotland. 











FOR SALE 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
USED MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EACH MACHINE GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
IN QUOTATION OR FULL PURCHASE 
PRICH REFUNDED 


WRITE FOR DETAIL DESCRIPTION, GUARANTEE 
AND LOWEST CASH PRICE 


DOUBLE SUFACERS 


Berlin No. 175—30”x12” Six Roll, triangular heads, di- 
vided rolls; rebuilt. ’ 

Berlin No. 177—30”"x12” with round heads, divided rolls; 
rebuilt by Yates Co. 

American No. 644—30’x7” Cabinet, with round heads, 
divided rolls. 

Berlin No. 160—30”x6” Cabinet, with square heads, sec- 
tional rolls. 

ba = 30”x7” Cabinet, with square heads, sectional 
rolls. 

American No. 145—30"x6” Six Roll, with square heads, 
sectional rolls. 

— No. 4—24”x6” light Double Planer, square 
neads. 


SINGLE PLANERS 


Buss 30”x6” Cabinet with square head, sectional roll. 
Buss 36”x6” Cabinet with square head, sectional roll. 
Whitney 36”x6” Cabinet with round head, sectional roll. 
Berlin 42”x6” Cabinet with square head, solid roll. 
Yates No. 152—24”x8” with round head, divided roll. 
Smith 24”x6” Pony Planer with countershaft. 


RIP SAWS AND EDGING SAWS 


Jenkins Chain Feed Edging Saw, direct motor drive, 
complete. 

Fay & Egan No, 386 Edging Saw without countershaft. 

a Iron Works No. 65 Edging Saw with counter- 
shaft. 

= No. 205 Chain Feed Edging Saw, direct motor 

rive. 

Fay & Egan No. 110 Self Feed Circular Rip Saw. 

Towsley Hand Feed Rip Saw, iron frame. 

West Side Chain Feed Band Rip and Edging Saw. 

Yates C-3A Latest Model 4” Fast Feed Muulder, slip-on 
heads, 98% new. 

Yates C-4—8” Fast Feed Moulder, slip-on heads. 

Yates No. 108 Openside 10” Moulder, with 25 LP motor. 

American 14” Inside Moulder & Matcher. 


BAND SCROLL AND RESAWS 


Silver Mfg. Co. 26” Band Scroll Saw. 

McDonough 44” Band Resaw, used less than 30 days. 
Fischer No. 3—G0” Band Resaw. 

Yates Late Type VV—4 Twin Band Resaw, fine shape. 
Berlin No. 287—54” Horizontal Band Resaw. 


DOUBLE END cee <a DOUBLE CUTOFF 
SA 


American Double End Tenoner. 
Hayes Double End Tenoner, gear driven copes. 
Fay & Co., Double Cutoff Saw. 


SANDERS 


Moore No. 5 Automatic Stoke Belt Sander. 

Yates S-3 Oscillating Edge Sander. 

Berlin No. 431—31” Triple Drum Sander. 

Fay & Egan No. 225—30” Triple Drum Sander. 

Berlin Invincible 30” Triple Drum Sander. 

Berlin Invincible 36” Triple Drum Sander, with 15 HP 
motor. 

Fay & Co. 36” Triple Drum Sander. 

Fay & Co. 42” Triple Drum Sander. 

Fay & Egan No. 225 Late Type 42” Triple Drum Sander. 

Berlin 60” Royal Invincible Triple Drum Sander. 

Berlin 102” Triple Drum Sander. 

L. G, McKnight Spindle Sander. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Veneer Mchry. Co. Veneer Jointer. 

Mattison No. 55-B 30” Automatic Turning & Shaping 
Lathe. 

Berlin No. 201 Double Spindle Shaper. 

Six Spindle Multiple Dovetailer. 

Mattison No. 9 Variety Turning Lathe. 

Andrews 30” Boring Machine. 

American 12” Hand Jointer. 

Porter Style ‘‘B’’ 12” Hand Jointer. 

Meyers Rebuilt Continuous Feed Glue Jointer. 

Wilce End Matchers, complete, 98% new. 


COMPETITORS CANNOT MEET OUR PRICES ON 
ABOVE 








A QUOTATION WILL CONVINCE YOU 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Phone State 7477 











FOR SALE 
S. A. Woods sizer No. 8, with knife grinder and blow- 


pipe system. Address P. 0. BOX 583, Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE 
Fay & Egan 333 matcher in fine condition. One Model No. 
1 American log loader, all steel cab with ditcher drum. 
For use on standard flat or skeleton cars. In A 1 con- 
dition. Write for list and price—we are cut out. 
DAMASCUS LUMBER COMPANY, Damascus, Va. 


BARGAIN 
Two 12x7x12 boiler feed pumps in good condition. Suit- 
able for sawmills. Very reasonable price. Write us for 
full description. 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO., 
Cornell, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
One S. A. Woods Planer and Matcher, 6”x12”; one L. 
Powers Double Surfacer, 10”x30”; one F. & E. 4” Band 
Resaw; one B. T. & B. Band-Saw Guming Machine; one 
B. T. & B. Band-Saw Rolling Machine; one B. T. & 
B. Knife Grinding Machine, 36”; one Trevor Pendulous 
Sawing Machine, 52”; one American heavy New Model 
Cut-Off Saw; two American Gang Slat Machines, Blow 
Pipes and Dust Collectors, with 42” Fan, Table Ripsaws, 
Shafting, Pulleys, etc. A bargain to quick buyer. 
Address “K. 44."" eare American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Eight-foot hand mill, complete in every detail; first 
class condition. 
CAROLINA SPRUCE CO., Pensacola, N. C. 


FOR SALE—CIRCULAR SAW MILL 
Complete with steam feed, friction nigger, steam 
load-r. Also 200 horsepower Corliss engine and boilers. 
All located Petoskey, Michigan. 

MICHIGAN MAPLE BLOCK CO. - 


SAW MILL FOR SALE 

Having cut all our timber, we offer for sale our mill 
which is good as new. 

8 ft. Garland Band Mill. 

60” Mershon Resaw. 

18x42 Hamilton Corliss Engine. 
If interested, write for price, and further details. 

THE HANSON LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Gravling. Michigan. 























HOW ABOUT THAT MACHINERY 
You would like to sell? Put ad in For Sale Second Hand 
Machinery columns. We reach the buyers. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ryan my t ith switch 
One electric light plant complete, generator w swite 
board and inntreinenie complete 11% K.W.-110 volt 
D. C. with extra armature. Manufactured by Jas. Clark, 
Jr., Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. One 9x11 Center crank 
slide valve engine with two fly wheels. Price Mobile 
$450.00. . 
Also one Yates 8x4 C 4 Moulder complete with heads. 
practically new. Price Mobile $1,000.00. 
STOVER LUMBER CO., 
City Bank Bldg., Mobile, Al». 


FOR SALE 

One M & M Hog No. 3 C-R al! complete with knives, 
practically new. 

One 16”x32” R.H. Nordberg Corliss Engine with 10 ft. 
x 27 inches fly wheel, all fittings, such as Oil Cups, 
Governor and 4%” Wuter Separator. 

One R.H. Diamond 6 ft. Horizontal Resaw 
class shape, including new table and 
positive set works. ’ 

THUNDER LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN 

erry Turbine Pumping Unit. 
One Type C—150 H. P. Terry turbine direct coupled to 
Rees roturbo pump; capacity 2,100 g.p.m. against 8 
pressure of 85 lbs. Address THOMAS BERRY CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Manistique, Mich. 





in first 
Sorenson 








WAYNE REBUILT MACHINERY 
‘“‘Known by every user for its Quality, 
And to be Invariably as represented.’’ 


Around 1400 machines in stock. 


Know our Distinctive Sales Plan and the sort of re- 
building methods that make it possible. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
For every Purpose. 


WAYNE MACHINERY CO., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





COMPLETE BAND AND CIRCULAR SAW MILL 
With power plant and buildings. 
STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY, Owosso, Mich. 





JUST A FEW PLANERS 
Hermance 24x8” No. 8, lour-side. 
‘‘Happy Thought’’ 24x6”, Four-side. 
Woods 8x6” No. 28, Four-side Floorer. 
Rogers 26x12” No. 999 Heavy, Two-side. 
American 30x8” No. 51, Two-side. 
American, 26x8” No. 50, Two-side. 
L. Power 26x10” No. 16, Two-side. 
3uss 36”, Single Cabinet. 
Pryibil 32”, Single Planer. 
L. Power 26x8” No. 8 Single. 
Several Pony Planers 18 to 24”, and hundreds of other 
wood working machines. Write for full list. 
HERMANCE MACHINE CO., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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1— 50 HP,’ 1200 RPM, 3 Ph, 220 V, 
16— 50 HP, All Speeds, 8 Ph, 60 and 25 Cy. 
9— 30 HP, All Speeds, 3 Ph, 60 and 25 Cy. 
yy Other Sizes, Motors and Generators. 


M. NUSSBAUM & CO., FT. WAYNB, IND. 





A. C.—GENERATORS—D. C. 


1—€25 EVA Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts, 
direct connected to an 18x38x30 Hamilton Cross Com- 
pound Condensing Engine. 
KW General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 480 volts, 
RPM Turbo Generator Set. 

1—6500 KVA Bullock, or Allis-Chalmers, 3 phase, 60 
cle, 220 volts, direct connected to a 22x42 Allis- 
almers Simple Corliss Engine. 

2—400 KW each General Electric, 8 phase, 60 cycle 

volts, 1800 RPM Horizontal non-condensing hewd 


Generator Sets. 
1—400 KW Ridgway, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2400 volts Gen- 

x28 Ridgway Auto- 
matic Engine. 


erator direct connected to a 

—300 KVA Burke Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 480 volts 
Generator, direct connected to a 20x20 Ball Auto- 
matic Engine. 

1—125 KW General Electric, 8 phase, 60 cycle, 480 
Maes direct connected to a 16x15 Skinner Automatic 

ngine. 

1—175 KVA Burke Electric, 8 phase, 60 cycle, 480 

— direct connected to a 16x16 ‘Ball Automatic 
gine. 

“Te es General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 240 volts 

ed type Generator. 

180. VA Allis-Chalmers, 3 - ase, 60 ree 240 volts 
direct connected to a 13x12 Fleming- rrisburg Au- 
tomatic Engine. 

1—62%, EW Lincoln, 3 phan. 60 cycle, 480 volts, direct 
— to a 11x12 Chandler & Taylor Automatic 

gine. 

1—150 KW Crocker-Wheeler, 250 volts, direct current 
Generator direct connected to an 18x18 Skinner Auto- 
matic Engine. 

1—150 KW Allis-Chalmers, direct current, 125 volts, 
direct connected to an 18x18 Skinner Automatic En- 


gine. 

2—100 KW each Western Electric, 125 volts, direct con- 
nected to a 15x15 Skinner Automatic Engine. 

1—75 KW General Electric, 250 volts, direct connected 
to a 14x14 Ideal Automatic Engine. 

1—75 KW Ft. Wayne, 250 volts, direct connected to a 
14x16 Skinner Engine. 

— General Electric, 125 volts, Turbo Generator 


et. 
2—50 KW each Triumph, 125 volts, direct connected to 
an 11x12 Skinner Engine. 
1—40 KW Triumph, 250 volts, direct connected to a 
9x12 Skinner Engine. 
1—22%4 KW Allis-Chalmers, 125 volts belted type. 
1—17% KW Triumph, 125 volts, direct connected to an 
8x8 Troy Vertical Engine. 
Also many other sizes and types, including both A. C. 
and D. C. Motors and Boilers and Engines. 
THE RANDLE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Established 87 Years. 





USED ELECTRIC MOTORS 
RECONDITIONED LIKE NEW 
Bnormous stock; ail kinds; direct current; alternating 
current; all standard makes. We buy, sell, repair, rent 
and exchange. Tell us your requirements. rs 


PHASE 60 CYCLE MOTORS 

H.P. 220 - 440 VOLTS Speed 
50 G. B., form K.. $0 6:60100%009600.045005-00 0m 
50 G. = ae Seen keeesaens jsvenel ee 
Westinghouse, CS.......... 09948.05005 Ee 
50 Allis-Chalmers, type AN, 2200" v. (000 
50 ee te ay type F, slip- ring.. pase som cose SOO 
50 ES rea rey vee 720 
60 EE lh type MW, * slip- ring. svesesee > 680 

60 > E., form M., slip-ring...... coeaae ceees 
E., form K, 2300 v ---1800 


75 Ait Chats type ANY, * slip- -ring.. EE 
15 Fairbanks-Morse, type BY, slip- ring. coves OOD 
| ae Se EE ere Bt Sr 
100 G. E., type I, form M, slip- i, See 720 
125 Westinghouse, rev. field synchronous motor 900 
SOP Gh, ec EeOO 8, ROTI! Bho c:s.s0inncs0s0e0000e0 
200 Westinghouse, type CW............6- cecce GOO 
250 Fairbanks-Morse, SPIED. 65s clatesaanaeenee 
800 Westinghouse, type ea eee 
New and used generators, motors, meters, BASEL Ta 
and transformers. Every article under the regular price. 
GREGORY ELECTRIC CO., 
Telephone Canal 1690. Toth and Lincoln Sts. 
Chicago, Il. 


Pa PES bak pk pd Bk at fad Pa bad Patt ad mt BD 
=) 
a 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘‘Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











BUTT STRAP TRIPLE 
Riveted sear te pounds working pressure. 
PFANNMUBLLER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
503 1st National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE 
One 54x14 high pressure boiler. 
One 11x14 Chandler-Taylor engine. 
All complete and in good shape. 

GATES & SONS, Eminence, Mo. 


Will sell cheap. 





FOR SALE 
16” : 36” Corliss oe A most attractive price will 
be named. B. A. AIKENS, PUR. AGENT, M. C. B.R. 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 
One Horizontal Water Tube Boiler, 9’x16’x18’ with 
stack, Aultman & Taylor, 500 H.P. 150 Pounds Pressure. 
At present in service. NATIONAL BOX COMPANY, 
88th St. and So. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN 
1 Marine F. B. Boiler 
1 Atlas Engine 18x24, Official rating 250 Horse Power. 
Boiler and Engine now in actual service, operating 
our plant and as we are finding it necessary to install 
a much larger unit, we will sell our present equipment 
at a real bargain. 

C. W. KOTCHER LUMBER CO., 

2137 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES—BOILERS 











12x30 Cor. 11x12 Ideal. 2—60x16 5, 500 H.P. Heine, 
14x36 Cor. 14x15 Ideal. Heine 
20x42 Cor. 14x20 Erie. 1 


60x18. 1, 408 H.P. =. 
1—72x16 2, 400 H.P. B. 


& W. 
10—72x18 8, 200 H.P. Stir. 
Other sizes. 
Air Compressors, Motors, Generators, Pumps, Etc. 
H. R. WILSON MAC’Y CO., 415 Pine St., St. Louis. 


TWO 72x18 FT. HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
Two 150 H. P. High Pressure Boilers. Two 150 H. P. 
internally fired High Pressure Boilers. One, 100 H. P., 
one 150 H. P., one 250 H. P., and one 450 H. P. 
heavy duty Corliss Engine. One 75 K. W. direct con- 
nected Generator, 115 volts. One new all steel stiff-leg 
derrick, 80 ft. Boom, clam shell operating. 

MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
246 Oregon St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BOILERS 
8—440 HP B. & W. Water Tube, 200 lbs. 
2—400 HP Edgemore Water Tube, 180 Ibs. 
3—330 HP Heine Water Tube, 180 Ibs. 
2—207 HP Geary Water Tube, 170 lbs. 
2—175 HP Atlas Water Tube, 150 lbs. 
4—150 HP 72x18 H. R. T., 125 lbs. 
1—200 HP Fire Box Locomotive type, 100 Ibs. 
1—150 HP Fire Box Locomotive type, 100 lbs. 
2—125 HP 72x16 H. R. T., 125 Ibs, 
2—100 HP 66x16 H. R. T., 125 lbs. 
2—100 HP 66x16 H. R. T., 100 Ibs. 
2— 70 HP 54x16 H. R. T., 100 lbs. 
2— 60 HP Fire Box Locomotive type, 100 lbs. 
Also many other sizes and types. 
THE RANDLE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 37 years. 


2—24x48 Cor. 20x24 Erie. 











HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? — 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything in the lumber industry. 
ao LUMBERMAN, 4381 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


axes 


ef 
euesens Bi ON a RS 





000 TONS OF RAILS 
RELAYING_N EW ACCESSORIES 


80 percent ao 50 percent below price of new rails. 
pe ave subject to inspection 
an we 8 Ye: destination. 


1000 
B. FOSTER COMPANY, INC., 
Ts Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
154 Nassau St., "New York, N. Y. 
Warehouses—Pittsburgh, oe. Jersey City. 
milton, O. 


RELAYING RAILS 
56s, 60s, 65s, oe, a 75s, 80s, 90s, with angle bars, 
locomotives and ¢ 
E. 0. SHERWOOD, 50 Church St., New York. 


RAILS—RAILS—RAILS 

800 tons 56 lb. Relay for Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and yoy delivery 

275 tons 70 Ib. puted ‘tor Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South ree, Georgia and Florida delivery. 

500 tons New 25 | 

WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 

Send for bulletin on Rails and Equipment. 











RAILS 
New and Relaying. 
All sections and weights. 
Write 


irc STEEL RAIL CO., 
Phone Olive 563 1006-9 Planters Building. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
Two Scotch marine boilers, 200 aed P., 150 Ibs. steam 
pressure. Builers in good condit 
PADUCAH WATER COMPANY, Paducah, Ky. 





RELAYING 40 LB, AND 60 LB. RAILS 
Also 30s, 35s, 568, 70s, 80s, 85s. <a Fees all weights. 
Switches, frogs, 2nd hand locomoti 
ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SPECIAL 


FOR 
SPOT —o 

80 lb. to 85 Ib. Relaying Ra 
Any part of 4,000 tons complete with . bars, bolts, 
spikes, tie plates, rail braces, frogs, switches, etc. 

Attractive Prices. 
Write. Phone. Wire, 
CENTRAL IRON & METAL COMPANY, 
8650 S. Rockwell St., Chicago. 


IN STOCK IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


200 tons of 30 Ib. serviceable relayers; 250 tons of 25 
Ib. Also other sections of heavy rail, 60 lb. and over, 
Address M. FRANK, Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


NEW STEEL RAILS, QUICK SHIPMENT 
From 8-pound to 45-pound sections, with joints and 
spikes. Also standard sections, relaying rail. 

CHARLES A. RIDGELY CO., 
1605 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 











RAILS, NEW AND RELAYING 
12 to 100-lb. sections. 
Also logging equipment. 
L. A. GREEN RAIL & MACHINERY CO., 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BRIDGES AND TURNTABLES 


J. NORMAN JENSEN, 342 Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago, Ill. 





READY TO GO 


2—200 H.P. marine boilers. 

1—125 H.P. return tubular boiler. 

1—80 H.P. stationary engine. 

2—14 ton, 36” gauge locomotives, 

1—10 ton, 42” gauge locomotive. 

1—7% ton, 36” gauge locomotive. 

DECKARD STEEL & IRON CO., 

Pittsburg, Kan. 





STEAM LOG HAULERS 
Several good Phoenix outfits at very low prices. 
Address “H. 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR SALE 
One, model C, American Loader; two 5-ton Holt trac- 
tors; two 5-ton Troy —— with cross reaches; all 
in first class conditio 
CAROLINA “SPRUCE CO., Pensacola, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
Locomotives, Log, Flat, Gondola and Dump Oars. 
Skidders, Locomotive Cranes, and Relaying Rail. 
PETER E. MEAGHER, 
829-331 West Michigan St., 
Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
2 Lidgerwood four-line combination steam skidders com- 
plete, with separate water tender with 8,000 gal. steel 
tank; one 10x10 four-drum engine with 60x180” vertical 
boiler mounted on engine frame, one 10x10 double drum 
engine, one 9x10 three-drum boom engine mounted on 
turntable. Each machine squipped with two hydraulic 
pump steam water pumps, eight 20 ton hydraulic jacks, 
piping, ete. Will be sold entire or in part as A bargain. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Purchasing Department, Bogalusa, Le 














WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 

or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electri 

machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 

timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 

ber tndustry, you can get it at a small cost by adver 

Gaas in the ‘‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 

1—19x24” Panama Mogul, 180 lbs. steam, 48” W. O. 
2—18x26” American 10-wheelers, 185 lbs. steam. 
1—42-ton Baldwin Consolidation, 180 lbs. steam. 
1—50-ton Baldwin 10-wheeler, built 1911. 
1—50-ton Shay geared locomotive, modern cylinders. 
1—28-ton Shay geared locomotive, modern cylinders. 
1—23-ton, 2-truck Heisler, standard gauge. 
1—30-ton McMyler, 8-wheel locomotive crane. 
20—Miles 60-lb. relayers, with aneies. 
7—Miles 35 lb. relayers, Canton, 

BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE co., 

Rirmingham, Ala. 


— 


3 STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
In good service condition. Will sell or rent. 
M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVES 
And logging equipment; narrow and standard uge, 
rod and geared types. Rebuilt in our own shops. 
diate shipment from stock 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT, COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, Ia. 


SPECIAL SKIDDER’ BARGAINS 
1—10x10 Lidgerwood Overhead Tilting Spar Skidder. 
1—10x12 Clyde a Skidder. 

rst-class Condition. 
Address SUNOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
Sunburst, North Carolina. 
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HEAVY LOGGING SLEIGHS 
20 pair first class heavy sleighs age 4 a use with 
tractor. Write for price, dimensions, e 
JACKSON & TINDLE, INC., Buffalo, | = 2 





me: ¥! 36” GAUGE RUSSELL LOGGING CARS 
be Yee condition and price right. HARRY 
OURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people ae week read the classified 
shvertiaemmante looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. 
Always looking for something—your advertisement in 
the wanted and for sale department would be seen by 
the very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR SALE 
8-6 wheel switchers; 67 ton, 180 Ib. boiler, 100-50 ton 
low side 41’ steel gondolas. 
A. V. KONSBERG, 40 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





BARGAIN FOR QUICK SALE 
2—90 Ton ‘‘Shay’’ geared Engines, Standard Gauge. 
Boilers I C C test, 200-lb. pressure. All ICC and ARA 
safety appliances. Splendid shape, immediate delivery. 
Built in 1912 and 1917. Automatic couplers, electric 
lighted. Location Rainelle, W. Va. Address I. K. 
an _ 612 Elkins, W. Va., Dealer in Locomotives, 
8, ete. 





FOR SALE 
2—18x24” Baldwin 46-ton six-wheel switchers; butt 
strap boilers; short wheelbase. 
1—Standard gauge 15x24” 36-ton Lima Saddle Tank, 
four-wheel switcher; 160 lbs. steam pressure. 
All equipped with modern improvements and at attrac- 
tive prices. 
80—80,000 Ibs. aeatiy' flat cars, new bodie 
H. TALBOT COMPANY, 
ost Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FOR SALE LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard gauge 6 wheel Switching Locomotive 18x24 in. 
cylinders, weight 50 tons. Thoroughly overhauled, first 


class condition. 
M. MITSHRTN CO., Detroit, Mich. 











GEORGIA CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Straight | 
Offices and Works, Atlanta, Georgia or Mixed 
Rebuilt Railroad Equipment 
Locomotives—Cars—Coaches 
Standard Trucks for Logging 


Repair Parts for Cars and Locemotives 


Cars a 
S pecialty 





RAILROAD CARS 


600 sets Car Trucks—60,000 Ib. capacity. 

25—4,500 Gal. Tank Cars. 

100—80,000 Ib. capacity flat cars—new bodies. 

100—80,000 lb. capacity box cars—rebuilt. 
HOUSTON RAILWAY CAR CO., Houston, Texas. 


| 
Unexceiled | 
Facilities | 





FOR SALE—ONE 45 TON 





Farley &Loetscher Mfg. Co. 


WHOLESALE a a tian ny chem: 


QUALITYBILT eT 


Open Sash and 
Glazed Windows 
Panel Doors 
Sash Doors 
Colonial Columns 
Screen Doors 
Garage Doors 
Combination Screen 
and Storm Doors 
Veneered Doors 
Stock Colonnades 


Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


DUBUQUE, 


IOWA 





Standard gauge locomotive 
BRADLEY & MAGRILL, Gladewater, Tex. 





Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Catalog of 
Other Supplies will be sent on request 
FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 

2133 Kenilworth Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








WE ARE STILL BUYING AND SELLING 
HORSES AT THE OLD STAND 


With from 50 to 200 head of 1,600 to 1,900 pound 
horses constantly on hand. BARRETT & ZIMMERMAN, 
Midway Horse Market, St. Paul, Minn. 


Logging Ralph C. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 


Logging” will 





RUSSELL LOGGING CARS 
40 Standard Gauge Logging Cars with 24” wheels. In 
first-class condition and price right. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 





for wage superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


° 1 So. Dearbo: 
American Lumberman “@! $9,,Detom Se 


Chicago. Ill. 

















National Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DESIGNERS MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 
Complete BLOW - PIPE Installations 


Positive High Pressure Pneumatic Systems 














CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 


IMPROVED SLOW SPEED SYSTEMS 
Cyclone Dust Collectors 
Automatic Furnace Feeders 
Steel Plate Exhaust Fans 
Exhaust and Blow Piping 
Complete Syst D d, Manufactured 
and Tnstatied: Old Systems Remodeled. 
2542-2552 West 21st Street 
Corner Rockwell Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























FANS, DUST COLLECTORS, BLOW PIPING 
ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


YARD ME WHICH TELLS ABOUT THE 


Books That Will Save You Money 


Send a Postal Giving Name and Address to 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 








Dust Collecting Systems 


for Wood Working Machinery, Exhaust Fans, 
Cyclone Collectors, Elbows, Blast Gates, Ball 
Joints and Piping for Immediate Shipment. 


The Cleveland Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 














Six Men and 2 Industrials 


Handle250,000 feet 
of Lumber Daily for 
the 


Voth Hardwood Co. 


VOTH, TEXAS 





In hundreds of installations 
INDUSTRIALS are prov- 
ing time, labor and money 
savers. 





Have you a copy of our 
Golden Anniversary 
Catalog ? 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 











You Need a Huther Dado Head 


The saw that makes intricate cutting and groov- 
ing simple. 

This saw, developed from our own patents, con- 
sists of two outside cutters and a sufficient 
quantity of inside ones to perform the required 
HutherBros. cut. The outside cutters can be used singly or 
DadoHead in pairs as required. 


Every builder or contractor, wishing lock corners 
br any sort of grooving, will find his production 
posts lowered by this saw. 

Write for complete information and prices, or send 
for one on approval. It may be returned at our 
expense if unsatisfactory. 


Huther Bros. Saw Manufacturing Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Huther B 
Hollow Ground nd Saw 
Voker< of Rerter Saws for More Than 50 Years. 
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The alphabetical letters following a firm name in this index refer to its other classi- 
fications as indicated by the similarly lettered headings. 








A—NORTHERN PINE 











Classified Index 
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Thomas Grate Bar Co..... qt 
Vulcan Iron Works t 
Vulcan Iron Works...... uwx 138 
Warren Axe & Tool Co.... 
White Co., The L. & I J...8 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulveriser Co........... t 


MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS, HOSE, PACKING, ETC. 


Cui Tire & Rubber Co. 


INJECTORS, VALVES 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 


(1) LUBRICATORS AND FORCE 
FEED OIL PUMPS 


(2) GOVERNORS 





W—BURNERS, ETC. 


W1—BLOWERS, FANS, DUST 
COLLECTING SYSTEMS 


Allington&CurtisMfg.Co.wlx 148 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co quxy 142 
American Hoist& DerrickCo.ru 
Cleveland Blow Pipe & Mig. 

a ie a acai wa eels 1 129 
Cutler Deak Co. 
Cyclone Blow Pipe Co... “aa 129 
Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co v 
Emerson Dry Kiln Co..... v 135 
Fairbanks.Morse &Co.. uy 
Garden City Fan,Co. ....wl 
— Hollow Blast Grate 


eae Sa ee .qtu 143 
Grand Rapids Vapor Kiln. .v 
Kirk & Blum Mie ( i. ..wl 132 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. . .v 4 


2| Muskegon Boiler Works. tuw 


Nt. Blow Pipe & Mfg Co.wl 129 
National Dry Kiln Co..... v 135 


Ramey Mfg. Co.. The....wl 144 
Seattle Boiler Works... .tuw 
Shreveport Blow Pipe & Sheet 
ae Works... ..wil 

ndard Dry Kiln Co.....¥ 135 

—— Blower Co....... wl 13! 


Vulcan Iron Works...... 
Washington fron Works. ..ru 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Proctor & Schwartz Inc..... 135 

R—LOG LOADERS AND 

LOGGING APPLIANCES 
LOGGING BLOCKS 


AmericanHoist& DerrickCo.ru 
Amos 
Athey Trusswheel Co. . 





Crane Company..... ...... 
Fairbanks, aah & Co.. 
Jenkins Bros.............. 
Lunkenheimer......... tti) 140 
Pickering Governor Co., mh 
a Steam Feed Works... .q 
MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
aang ery, Co., The..... 4 
Sa ST Sa t 
edart Company The..... t 
Oxweld Acetylene Company. t 
Vulcan Iron Works Pemaasia t 





Brown Hoisting Mach. Co.rt2x 
Cleveland Rule Co........ rt 132 


rs 99 
Washington Iron Works ..ru 
Washington Machinery . 
Supply Ce... 4.002. ces- 
Willamette Iron & Steel 
WO acdicdaseaanuedd r 116 


R-2—TRUCKS AND WAGONS 


Pawling & Harnischfeger. . rz 


LUMBER HANDLING DEVICES 


Buck & Os —— | ere 
DD 
Garland Co The M.. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier 
erwury tien ay pte Co.. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co........... 
Pawling & ies” Ix 
R-B Company. The 148 
Ross C: 


arrier Co., The....... 
Soule Steam Feed Works. . .q 





Pio age CONVEYORS 








w Co., The 
A Gravity Carrier Go. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co........ 
General Motors Truck Co. .. 
Holt Mfg. Co_ Inc. The.... 
International Motor Co. .... 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.... 
Mercury Manufacturing 


121 


See 
— Tractors, Incorpor- 


R- i Company. The ........ 148 


Archer Iron Works....... r2t Ross Carrier Co. The.. 
‘ae J —— Co... .r-r2 ” ——e. Machinery & 
SS tt eae r2 MP GMecdianaddaces 
we _ ° pias r-r2 136 
arian vagon . peer r-r2t LOCOMOTIVES, CARS. 
Hemming Wagon Fetry. .r-r2 . . 
Lindsey agon Co.....r-r2t 137 RAILS, ETC. 
ionien Sessmation Ge, , 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES aldwin Locomotive Works.. 
CRAWLING TRACTOR Bourke, Harry P........... 136 
CRANES Climax Mfg. Co............ 138 
GANTRY & CANTILEVER ome og orse & Co... uy 
CRANESUCKETS | Hevler Lace, Woska. 1... 197 
AmericanH jisté DerrickCo.ru joan ng ony weetns - 
Brown Hi: isting Mach. Co.rt2x Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co, .-t 148 
Industrial Works.......... r 129) Southern Iron & Equip Co 
Maine Electric Co........ ry Velen Ioan Westin uwx 138 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co...r 136) =" & © °°" 


BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 
a od sa and Belting 


Fleaile Sted i Lacing Co. ty) 
Gandy Belting Co......... 
sa Tire & Rubber Go. 


Graton & Knight Mfg.Co. + ia 
Ladew Co., Inc.. Edward R. 
New York Belting & Packing 


WIRE ROPE 
Amer. Stee ]& Wire Co..... y 132 
Mfg. Co.. 


Hazard . | 
Lesdien & fene? Htope Co\, A. 115 











‘BLOWERS. 





STERLING SLOW SPEED — LOW POWER BLOWER R SYSTEMS | 


FOR HANDLING 


SAW DUST AND SHAVINGS. 


Designs and Estimates free of charge. Results guaranteed, 
CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS. 


AUTOMATIC FURNACE FEEDERS, 


STERLING BLOWER COMPANY 
Main Office and Works, HARTFORD. CONN. Branches. NewYork, Boston, Rochester and Philadelphi: 










WITH THE ra 


Get Our 
Proposition 





BALE SHAVINGS 


ALL STEEL 
Econoty 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Any A MicH: 


“A Press 
for Every 
Purpose.”’ 


ANN ARBOR, 











ra piel pee y 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NOVEMBER 3, 1923 





acorn i ite 





Wen Tr rn 


GADSDEN CAR WORKS - 
GADSDEN-ALA. - 





The requirements of The Gadsden Car 

Works are typical of the largest lumber 

mills, a field in which our engineers 
are ably experienced 


Stop your losses on “blower trouble” 





Send for this free book 
describing the engineer- 
ing of Kirk & Blum 
Systems 


HEN your dust-collecting system clogs 

because of poor suction your mill shuts 
down for repairs. Production losses and idle- 
labor charges pile up. You lose money faster 
when your plant is down than you can make 
it at top production. Remodeling such a sys- 
tem is the best investment you can make. 


Kirk & Blum Systems have a reputation for 
‘‘no-shut-down”’. continuous operation. Many 
of the biggest and best-managed plants in the 
country have Kirk & Blum equipment — 
Ford, Pennsylvania R. R. Shops, Globe-Wer- 
nicke, and many others. 


THE Kirk & BLum MFc.@. 


Pneumatic Engineers 


Shavings and Dust Collecting Systems, Waste and 
Fume Removal, Conveying and Ventilating Systems 


2852 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


KIRK & BLUM 








¢ 
tSSut0 4 Me Operative Sto 


*S5U00 oy, 
on 


Brass and Aluminum 


Trade Checks $i25)-'S,ccis 


Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 
Get quotations from 








W. W. Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
564 te 572 W. Randolph St., Chicage 
Established 1872 


Complete Catalogue sent on Application 








National Hardwood 


Once Used. Always Used 


3 4 Lag LF ei Se LO. 
*3- 4: 6: -« Sy ee rs -}-O-+ 
7-7-8197 


OUR BOARD RULES are popular with lum- 
bermen who appreciate a ooaiie and _ well 





























made article. e make BOARD RULES to 
manenee any ength and thickness of lumber, 
_ and LOG RULES with any scale, diameter or 
34 me ap pectin nso desired. Write or cata- 
% £® log describing our complete line. 
af 
x me! 3S 64° 5 2G: +? 1B 19s lOn 
2 jar" Rae tet +6: ‘ 2803 : 
. mie .y 31 1-5 6 
3 teh h3shi iahchiStrtel 12 3 8- 
Even and Odd Length Rule 


Clevdiand Rule Co., “sie"* 














FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


ey Short iat Yellow P ine 











c.o.d. balance. 





U.S. Government Solid Tire Trailers 
Cost to Make, $925. 00. Our Price, ana 00 





oO ten of these trailers left 

and no more to be had—Best 
Material—made on Gov. specifications—36 x 5—solid tires— 
Timken bearings— length 12-34 ft. 60"x 3”—11 leaf—brass 
bushed springs—all brand new. Terms 20% with order— 
F.O.B. St. Louis. Orders accepted subject 


to prior sale only. 


J. S. Cuming, 


1926 Chestnut, St. Louis 


























